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““A completed and rounded 
biography ...a full and im- 
partial account of Irving’s 


life and character.” 
—N. Y. TIMES 


WASHINGTON 
IRVING 


By STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 


“A noble biography of a gen- 
teel American... it is likely to 
remain for years the model of 
what a definitive biography 
should be. The gigantic task of 
investigating, interpreting, and 
arranging voluminous and wide- 
ly scattered records he has 
performed with the utmost thor- 
oughness. His narrative of 
Irving’s life he has kept free to 
move from the first page to the 
last with an unfaltering energy. 
In sheer skill of performance 
Professor Williams’ writing will 
stand comparison with Irving 
at his best."—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Books. 2 volumes. 16 
illustrations. $15.00 


THE OXFORD 

DICTIONARY 

OF ENGLISH 
PROVERBS 


Compiled by W. E. SMITH 
with an Introduction and Index 
by JANET E. HESELTINE 
An historical dictionary of Eng- 
lish Proverbs from the earliest 
times in which each proverb is 
illustrated by dated quotations, 
together with a very full index 
of words and subject matter. 
700 pages. $6.50 


The LETTERS 
of 
JOHN KEATS 


Edited by 
MAURICE BUXTON 
FORMAN 


The new, one-volume edition of 
this famous work, containing a 
dozen new letters and collating 
fifty more. $5.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 











¢ Books for Your Library § 


@ De Caulaincourt’s story of Napoleon in 


Reinhold 


fy = Russia. , Niebuhr 
~ Brethren by the author of The Last Adam. 
Cournos recommends Outposts of Science. 


Men and 
. . John 
ose Oe 


reviews 


Bi 


phine Lawrence blasts the instalment plan in Jf J 


Have Four Apples. 


Vp KEI POSS OEE 


MOSCOW TO PARIS 


By de Caulain- 
Morrow. 


WitH Napoveon 1n Russia. 
court. Ed. Hanoteau and Miles. 
33-75. 

Reviewed by John W. Thomason, Jr. 


Armand-Augustin Louis, Marquis de Cau- 
laincourt, was one of the well-born young 
men General Bonaparte attached. to his per- 
son in 1802, desiring to increase the respect- 
ability of his New Deal. The Bonapartists 
were long on military and other talents, but 
short on family; and Colonel the Marquis de 
Caulaincourt, son of an ancient and noble 
house, with fifteen years service in the cavalry 
on his record, was eminently suitable as aide- 
de-camp to the First Consul. When the Em- 
pire was set up, de became 
Grand Ecuyer, Master of Horse: in effect, per- 
sonal transportation officer to the Emperor. 
Raised to General of Division in 1805, and 
named Duke of Vicenza in 1808, he discov- 
ered aptitude for diplomatic affairs, and served 


Caulaincourt 


as the Emperor’s Ambassador to the Russian 
Court from 1807 to 1811, enjoying there the 
friendship and confidence of the Russian Tzar, 
and gaining some exact knowledge of Russia 
and the Russian people. Educated, inquisitive, 
and capable, he had the habit of making 
notes, the basis of his Memoirs, of which a 
portion is now published. He seems to have 
been an honest man of serious turn, never 
afraid to speak his mind, or to inform people 
for their own good. 

His advice lay against the Russian adven- 
ture while it was taking form in the Emper- 
or’s head; and his master him _pro- 
Russian for his pains. In his capacity as Grand 
Ecuyer he made the campaign in the Em- 
peror’s personal suite, and he here sets forth 
a day-by-day record of that gloomy and ter- 
rible event. A doom hung over it from the 
first. The omens were bad. The transport was 
inadequate, supply and subsistence arrange- 
ments lackadaisical. Even before the Russians 
were brought to battle, many formations were 


called 


seriously reduced by sickness, exhaustion, and 
actual starvation. The Emperor, a man ob- 
sessed, notably failed to control the jealousies 
of the marshals, which more than once com- 
promised success. At Borodino, the French 
loss was as great as the Russian, and Kutosof 
extricated his army in fair order and retreated 
unmolested, a thing not in accord with the 
Napoleonic formula for war. Thereafter, loot 
completed the demoralization of the French 
Corps; and, most fatally, the head of the 
Army was no longer in touch with realities. 
He wanted good news or none at all. He, who 
had been through his career Decision Incar- 
nate, now dallied disastrously with time and 
chance. So the tragedy rushed to its appalling 
climax. The Grand Army disintegrated in re- 
treat, looting and wasting the depots that 
might have cared for all; and the Russian 
winter added the final somber overtones. It is 
a story one dislikes to read, a story that ended 
wrongly. 

At Smorgoni, before the culmination, the 
Emperor handed over to King Murat, and 
posted west, for he still had Europe on his 
hands. He set off for Paris with one compan- 
ion, General de Caulaincourt. The second 
half of the memoir is the record of this cold 
journey. The Emperor beguiled the slow 
frozen leagues with candid conversation on 
every subject that came into his remarkable 
head, and his Grand Ecuyer wrote it all down 
for posterity. The Emperor was utterly frank, 
invariably cynical, and not at all attractive in 
these passages. He discussed the execution of 
the Duc d’Enghien, a sad affair in which de 
Caulaincourt was involved: he discussed his 
women, his statecraft, his philosophy, and 
his theory of war, all without reticence. And 
—bearing in mind the fact that he did not 
like de Caulaincourt, as indeed, he never 
liked anybody who began with the Army of 
the Rhine, de Caulaincourt’s first assignment; 
and bearing in mind that the dislike was mu- 
tual—the latter’s narrative shows Napoleon 
unshaken by his disaster, high-spirited, and 
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even gay, as they crawled incognito through 
the miserable Polish towns. Enfin: he has lost 
an army and a war; good. He will raise an- 
other army and retrieve everything! Whatever 
else emerges from this memoir, you per- 
ceive the Emperor's greatness of soul: few 
such men have lived upon this earth. 

As a study of the dictator in adversity, it 
is a fine and absorbing human document. It 
might be read with profit by those gentlemen 
engaged in the dictating business today. 


ANTI-INSTALLMENTS 
Ir I Have 


rence. 


Four APPLEs. 
Stokes. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Lewis Walker 


By Josephine Law- 


It is a sad commentary on the alertness of 
the multitudinous watchdogs of the Republic 
that no finger has been raised to suppress this 
novel, castigate its author, and discipline the 
publishers. For it strikes at the very roots of 
the American Home and Family. It argues 
that every man should not Own His Own 
Home; that there should not be a Car in 
Every Garage; that it is mot a disgrace for the 
son of hard-working middle-class parents to 
sink so low as to drive a milk wagon rather 
than rise a step higher on the ladder through 
a College Education; that the Standard of 
American Living should not necessarily be the 
same on Main Street as it is on Park Avenue; 
that Pay As You Earn is not the best policy 
for ambitious Americans (didn’t a great 
American president once glorify installment 
buying?); that 2 apples plus 2 apples don’t 
make 8, and that even the incorrigible Ameri- 
can optimist might take a lesson from Mr. 
Micawber and learn that “if a man had twen- 
ty pounds a year and spent nineteen pounds, 
nineteen shillings and sixpence he would be 
happy, but that a shilling spent the other 
way would make him wretched.” 

Such is the argument of Miss Lawrence's 
excellent book to this reviewer, and a fine, 
tonic argument it is. One could only hope 
that it would be read and heeded by some of 
the people who are in it—which is almost 
all of us. But it won't. The story is as simple 
—or as intricate—as American family life it- 
self. It tells of Penter Hoe, shipping clerk in 
a wholesale drughouse, who in the prosperous 
and_ unforgettable when he “made 
$50.00 a week” had bought a house and 
established himself as a man of property. That 
the house was jerry-built, and that taxes and 
mortgage and upkeep ate up all his earnings, 
did not matter. He had his piece of earth and 
renters were “shiftless cusses.” On such prize 
American shibboleths he raised his family— 
and then the crash came, with wage cuts and 
all the other familiar tragedies of the “little 
man.” What finally happened to Hoe and his 
house and his family makes up the rest of the 
book—and Miss Lawrence is honest enough 
at the end to have young Darthula Hoe, about 
to marry the boy who wasn’t too ambitious 
to drive a milk wagon, decide to stop into 
a piano store and see how much “you have to 
pay down” on a baby grand! That the story 
has slightly cockeyed “revolutionary” tenden- 
cies toward the end, that its writing rarely 
rises above the level of excellent “‘case his- 


days 


tories"—on which Miss Lawrence most likely 
built her book—are minor faults. It is a brave, 
penetrating, and indignant book and it teaches 
a lesson that only a few Americans don’t need 
to learn. 


(Continued on page 4) 
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None of These Poems Has Appeared in Any Anthology 


Edited by Tooni Gordi—Advance sale 2,000 copies—17 months in preparation 





Edna St. Vincent Millay—Anna Hempstead 
AMONG THE 1311 Poets: Branch—Martha Ostenso—Margaret Wid- 

demer—Frances Frost—Harriet Monroe 
Laura Benet—Ruth Lechlitner—Martha Dickinson Bianchi—Muriel Rukeyser—Helen Hoyt— 
Louise Bogan—Elizabeth Coatsworth—Katherine Garrison Chapin—Grace Noll Crowell—Mari- 
anne Moore—Mary Carolyn Davies—Babette Deutsch—Sara Bard Field—Hortense Flexner 





Contemporary American Women Poets 





Fanny Heaslip Lea—Sara Henderson Hay—Josephine Johnson—Adelaide Love—Eunice Tiet- 
jens—Ruth Comfort Mitchell—Margaret Fishback—Selma Robinson—Susanna Valentine 
Mitchell—Marjorie Allen Seiffert-—Roberta Teale Swartz—Constance Lindsay Skinner— Helene 
Mullins—Abbie Huston Evans—Dorothy Aldis. SPECIALLY PRICED AT ONLY $3 A COPY 


HENRY HARRISON, Poetry Publisher, 430 6th Avenue, New York 





A New and 
Vastly Greater 


Conception of | 


Dictionary Bibl: Aca 
"We 
Usefulness! 


THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


For Practical Information in Your 
Working Hours. In its 600,000 entries 
(122,000 more than in any other diction- 
ary) you will find answers to questions on 
law, Coslnees, engineering, medicine, an 
thousands of other practical subjects. W hat 
is a debenture? How does the Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulate business? What are 
the symptoms of serum sickness? How does the Besse- 
mer process produce steel? The New Merriam-Webster 
gives you not merely definitions of such terms but full, 
authoritative explanations of each subject. Hundreds 
of technical diagrams illustrate girder sections, sus- 
pension bridges, electrical refrigeration, etc. 





For Greater Power and Accuracy 
in Your Use of Words. The largest 
vocabulary ever published, with defini- 
tions that are easy to understand. Guide 
to Pronunciation by John S. Kenyon, 
Professor of English Language, Hiram 
College, outstanding authority on pronun- 
ciation in America. Thousands of etymologies never 
before published, showing origin and development of 
words—an important aid to their correct use. Thou- 
sands of carefully discriminated synonyms, and illus- 
trations of use. Lists of antonyms—the largest number 
in any dictionary. Treatment of grammar and punc- 
tuation; rules for spelling. 





For Specialized Study in Your Hours of Self- 
Improvement. Thousands of encyclopedic articles, 
edited by 207 of the world’s greatest authorities, on 
radio, electricity, aviation, mathematics, 
nature, astronomy, photography, textiles, 
dentistry, etc. Hundreds of valuable tables 
provide ready reference to historic archi- 
tectural periods, chemical elements, 
planetary movements, etc. Over 12,000 
terms illustrated with detailed diagrams 
and half tones, including microphones, 
internal-combustion engines, aircraft, automobiles, 
constellations and stars. Magnificent full-page color 
plates of flowers, plants, butterflies, gems, birds, coins, 
spectrum, color 2 eng etc. 


For Enrichment of Your Reading Hours. 


Thousands of articles on art, music, literature, history. 
Over 13,000 biographical entries. Pronouncing 
Gazetteer of 35,000 subjects and up-to- 
date geographical information covering 
the whale world. Mythological char- 
acters of all nations fully described ; 
Biblical names and events recorded: 
foreign words and phrases pronounced 
and translated. Full explanation of terms 
encountered in the news of the day, such 
as Constitution, League of Nations, Fascism, com- 
modity dollar, stock exchange, Federal Land Bank, 
etc. Hundreds of articles on the home, the garden; 
games, hobbies, including golf, bridge, etc. 


The Supreme Authority ... A New Creation 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


NEW from cover to cover—the latest and greatest of 
the famous unabridged Merriam-Websters! The most 
authoritative editorial staff ever assembled. 3,350 
pages. Cost $1,300,000.00. The greatest single volume 
of information ever published ! 








G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 

Please send me without cost or obligation your illus- 
trated folder describing Webster's New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition; also new booklet ‘101 
Questions and Their Answers,"’ etc. Scribner's 2-36 


Get the Best—From your book dealer. Look for the cir- Name 
cular trade mark on the cover identifying the genuine naa 
Adaress 


Merriam-Webster. Mail the coupon for illustrated 
folder and interesting new booklet, ‘101 Questions City 


ng | ! 4 State 
and Their Answers, Pronunciation Test,’’ etc. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY 








AVERETT COLLEGE 
Accredited by “* Southern Association.” 
High-School and Junior College. 

New buildings. 78th y 


ear. 
Music, Secretarial, Art, Library Science, Physical Ed., Home 





SCHOOLS — GIRLS 


Son g, Golf, Riding. Endowed rate. 
J. W. CAMMACK, A.M., Pres. Box S, DANVILLE, VA. 





A FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Emphasizes College Preparation. Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Physical Ed., Sec. Science. Jr. and Sr. 
Schools. Joyous Outdoor Life. Address : 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Owen, Principals 
Box 160 Vassaiboro, Maine 


>| OAK GROVE 








SCHOOLS — BOYS 





K Honor school. Small classes. Ac- 
0 credited. ROTC. Supervised study. 
Prepares for college or business. 
Junior school small boys. House- 
mother. Athletics, Swimming. 

Catalog Dr. J. J. Wicker. 
Military Academy, Box s Fork Union, Va. 











“¢ Yes, you can easily have 


this library of the world’s best 
music in your home % 


——-—-—-— This is the convenient way —-———— 


Music came into its own, as the 
fine art which makes the great- 
est appeal to the imagination, with 
the coming of radio. The works of 
famous painters and sculptors can 
be reproduced on the printed page 
to please the eyes of those who may 
not see the originals, but the crea- 
tions of classic and modern mas- 
ters of music can only be brought 
to life through the medium of 


music organizations, or the indi- 
vidual performances of celebrated 
singers or instrumental virtuosi. 
As music performances of this kind 
were limited to the great cities of 
the United States, appreciation 
of the master works of music was 
something confined entirely to 
music lovers whose residence in or 
proximity to large cities made it 
possible for them to attend con- 


—— — — — — $0 CLIP THE COUPON TODAY ==————— 





symphonic orchestras, chamber- certs. 





The radio has changed all of this, the turn of a dial enables any one to 
hear at almost any hour of the day or night music which would never 
reach his ears were it not that Science has provided him with the radio 
receiver with which to draw distant sounds through the ether. For the 
radio listener who plays the piano or sings, the NEW SCRIBNER 
MUSIC LIBRARY is a work both unique and timely—unique because 
it is the first and only work of its kind, timely because it supplies a need 
which has been urgently felt. 








ovokas 


arms on 


An inexhaustible mine of good music 


With all the master creations, in every field of music, being constantly 
heard over the air, it is small wonder that amateur pianists and singers 
have felt the desire to play many of these compositions—and then have 
discovered that it was not only difficult to assemble the music, but that it 
was also prohibitive in cost. The Scribner Radio Music Library has come 
to their rescue, presenting a majority of the musical masterpieces heard 
over the radio, arranged with a view to the ability of the average per- 
former, and compactly housed in eight systematized volumes at a price 
within reach of every one. 


A trifling sum for a few months 
will put the world’s best music 
library in your home today 


The Scribner Radio Music Library is in eight handsome vplumes, each 
containing about 256 pages, six volumes being devoted to piano music 
and two volumes to songs. There are in all 645 compositions, of which 
366 are arranged for the piano and 279 for singing. Send for the 28-page 
handsome brochure that has been prepared and may be had for the 
asking. 





| 
| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE AT 48TH STREET, NEW YORK Sc. 2-36 | 
Send, without obligation on my part, information concerning the ScRIBNER RADIO 
| Music Lrprary and your easy payment plan. Also send details about the sets which I | 
| have checked: 
James Trustow Apams ENCYCLOPEDIA Wut James ((]) THACKERAY 
| CoPpELAND GABORIAU KIPLING (} Totstol | 
DICKENS GALSWORTHY () Rinc Larpner ([]S. S. Van Dine 
| Dumas IBSEN [] Pog C] Van Dyke | 
Noeme.......- 
Address ......... ree 
| ccieenananenignenanennunandsananeenanaranenmeanemamadl 





Books for Your Library 


(Continued from page 2) 


PARSON’S WEEK-END 


MEN AND BretHreEN. By James Gould Coz- 
zens. Harcourt Brace. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Reinhold Niebuhr 


In Mr. Cozzens’s book The Last Adam he 
drew the portrait of a doctor. The critics 
thought rather highly of it. His new novel 
seeks to sketch the picture of an unconven- 
tionally saintly parson, meeting various hu- 
man problems in a city parish. The publishers 
insist that the new novel is even better than 
The Last Adam. They are in error. The hero 
is never convincing and sometimes not even 
plausible. The various personalities with 
which he deals never come to life. They are 
symbolic figures pushed on the stage to sug- 
gest various types of human problems with 
which the parson deals in unorthodox fash- 
ion. His solutions are supposed to suggest the 
higher orthodoxy of true Christian charity. 
An indiscreet married woman, whose lover 
is a young poet the parson had befriended, is 
referred to a discreet doctor, willing to per- 
form abortions. The dissolute widow of an 
artist comes to grief in either an accident or 
suicide in spite of his efforts to help. An An- 
glo-Catholic monastic, who turns out to be 
a sex pervert, is befriended until the good 
priest’s superiors order him to dismiss so dis- 
reputable a character from the vicarage. The 
various human problems, with which the par- 
son is called upon to deal, turn out to be 
monotonously in the field of sex and family 
relations. The least convincing of all is the 
young theatrical couple who are not getting 
along very well together. The feckless hus- 
band wants to find salvation in Catholicism. 
The wife, who is slightly in love with the 
parson and calls him “darling,” is refused ad- 
mittance into the Episcopal church until she 
can prove that her wishes are completely dis- 
interested. All the action takes place in be- 
wildering confusion in the space of several 
days. Since the characters are not very sharply 
drawn this tempo adds to the confusion, the 
reader finding it difficult to identify the Lulu, 
Lily, or Alice who speaks on the other end of 
the telephone line. It’s all a little bit messy. 


TREE OF KNOWLEDGE! 


Outposts oF Science. By Bernard Jaffe. 
Simon & Schuster. $3.75. 


Reviewed by John Cournos 


This book is by long odds, by actual weight 
(!), the heaviest book which I have reviewed 
during the past year. This is not intended to 
be a reflection on its contents. On the con- 
trary, I regard the fact as symbolical. Certain- 
ly, if I ever succeed in mastering its contents, 
I shall not hesitate to fling them at the head 
of some Smart Alec who has the effrontery to 
show off his scientific knowledge. They will 
floor him, simply crumple him up, if they 
don’t actually leave him a mass of helpless 
pulp. I owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Jaffe 
for putting such a bludgeoning weapon in 
my hand. Even a greater debt of gratitude I 
owe him for gratifying my own ignorance. 
Indeed, he answers almost every question | 
want answered about modern science—a big 
subject! I venture to say that I am speaking 
for all my brother-laymen, whose number is 























“A TREASURY OF 
THE THEATRE 


HIS anthology of great 
plays, recently published, 
includes such modern master- 
pieces as Of Thee I Sing, Green 
Pastures, and What Price Glory, 
and goes back through the 


ages toclassics suchas Volpone, 
Hamlet and Agamemnon. 


Stage Magazine says of it: “This 1s 
the best buy we ever heard of. 
There has never before been so 
much of the culture of the ages con- 
centrated in 1644 pages.”’ 


= 1644 pages, 34 complete plays— 
price (astonishingly enough) $3.75 at 
all bookstores or direct from the pub- 
lishers, Simon and Schuster, Inc., 386 
4th Ave., New York 




















AFTER A BRISK DAY 


R—A good book and a comfortable chair will bring that 
“at peace with the world”’ feeling. 





Stimulation and entertainment await you in the 
splendid new novels and biographies 
Drop in at your bookstore tonight and see for yourself. 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION 
“Remember Them With Books” 














FYou Believe 


—In tolerance 





—that the heart of humanity is 
sound 
—In the brotherhood of ail re- 
ligions 
—that man’s intuition reveals to 
him the world of spiritual values 
—that human consciousness must 
expand to include not only emo- 
tion and feeling but also in- 
tellect. 
If you believe in any one of these, 
you will want to read “The Next 
Three Years.”” This absorbing 36- 
page booklet is being distributed free 
The cost of the booklet and of this 
advertisement is being shared by 
those who believe that their love of 
God should work out in love for their 
fellow man. 


Write for a FREE copy today 
Lucis Publishing Co. 
11 W. 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 
“Let the Forces of Light bring 


illumination to all mankind. 


Let the Spirit of Peace be 


spread abroad. 

May men of goodwill every- 
where meet in a spirit of co- 
operation. 

Let power attend the efforts of 
the Brothers of Humanity.” 











legion. We all want to know about glands, 
vitamins, mental and physical diseases, gene- 
tics, the most up-to-date facts about anthro- 
pology, the instincts of insects, the mystery of 
matter, the forecasting of weather, the mean- 
ing of cosmic rays, the antics of astrophysics, 
the grandeur of galaxies, the curse of cancer, 
etc., etc. Mr. Jaffe has made personal calls on 
all scientists, authorities in their line, w 
knowing, and they all checked up his chap 
ters—that is, all but one, but that was only 


rth 


because the poor fellow died before the au 
thor was able to get to him. Here is a book 
that goes on my permanent shelf, and if any 
book fall on his 
toes and crush them. I say toes because I am 
a humane sort of chap. The book is hand- 
somely illustrated. 


one tries to steal it, may the 


Mary 


$3. 


A Foornort Fotiy. By Heaton 


Farrar and Rinehart. 


TO 
Vorse. 
A vivid outline of liberal movements and 

personalities in America from the days of the 

Lawrence strike in 1912, to 1922. Mrs. Vors« 

frankly that too 

of results to work for a possibly 


admits she “was impatient 


perfect: so- 


ciety” but that she could do one thing—‘l 
could write ... and make others as angry 
as I was.’ So write she did, for magazines 


and newspapers in the good old days when 


muck-raking had not quite gone out of fash- 
and 
She 
went to Moscow and heard Lenin say, among 
other things, that one of the things that men- 
aced the Soviet Republic was “Communist ar- 
rogance.” The book ten ten 
bitter years in world history. And Mrs. Vorse, 
both in her running narrative of strikes and 


ion. She was in Europe during the war 


in famine-stricken Austria afterwards. 


covers years- 


uprising and in the numerous quotations from 
her articles, has not lost the ability to arouse 
that healthy anger which keeps alive, how- 
ever feebly, the fires of liberty. 

WiiuiaM READWELL. 


Ricurt. 
Macmillan. $5. 


ALBERT oF BetciumM: DEFENDER oF 


3y Emile Cammaerts. 
This is more than the life story of a mon- 
arch who was popular and honorable in th 
was becomin 


years whe n monarchy increas 


ingly unpopular and dishonored. It is also a 
full and cogent study of Belgium's neutrality, 
and an interpretation of the broad  signifi- 
cance, to international law and to European 
that 


German 


famous paper” 


Chancellor 


history, of 
which the 
arrogantly and whose violation was the osten- 


“scrap of 


dismissed so 


sible cause of England's entrance in the World 
War. The book should appeal not only to 
those who revel insintimate glimpses of the 
home life of royalty, but even more to thos¢ 
who are seeking a deeper insight into the po- 
litical and background of 
temporary Europe. 


diplomatic con- 


Grace ADAMs. 


SHAKESPEARE’s Imacery. By Caroline F. E. 
Spurgeon. Macmillan. $4. 
This is the first complete and exhaustive 
study 
and 


ever made of Shakespeare's imagery, 
the author worked it 
readable book, furnished with fascinating col 


has into a most 
ored charts which are as interesting as they 
are revealing. Miss Spurgeon’s method puts 
Shakespeare in sharp contrast to the other 
writers of his day, and leads to a number of 
pertinent conclusions, including some on the 
Shakespeare-Bacon controversy. 
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OLD JULES 


By MARI SANDOZ 
The Atlantic $5,000 Prize Book 
“Nothing of the flavor of Mari 
Sandoz’s biography of her crusty 
pioneer father, ‘Old Jules’, has 
ever been published before.”’— 
John Chamberlain in New York 
Times. Illustrated. 80th thou- 
sand. $3.00 











THE LEES 
OF VIRGINIA 


By BURTON J. HENDRICK 


“Important. It is gratifying that 
truth,.so long crushed to earth, is at 
last rising from the dust.” —Dr. H. ¥. 
Eckenrode in Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch. 2nd printing. Illustrated. 
An Atlantic Book. $3.75 











THE STARS 
LOOK DOWN 


By A. J. CRONIN 


“A powerful novel... deeply and 
disturbingly human.”- 
North in Chicago Daily News. 
“A novel of rare beauty and 
power.” —Atlantic Monthly. 40th 
thousand. $2.50 


Sterling 
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THE VIRGIN 
OF SKALHOLT 


By GUDMUNDUR KAMBAN 


As flint resists steel, so pride clashes 
with pride in this stirring story of 17th- 


century Iceland. Rich in that calm 
dignity with which the finest of Scan- 
dinavian literature faces the bare 
truth and beauty of life. $2.50 





For the whole story of the “Bounty” 
read not only 


MUTINY on tHe BOUNTY 


120th thousand, $2. 


MEN aGainst THE SEA 


58th thousand, $2.00, and 


PITCAIRN’S ISLAND 


54th thousand, $2.50 
All by CHARLES NORDHOFF 
and JAMES NORMAN HALL 


who have again collaborated on 


THE HURRICANE 


A modern story of the South Seas 
To be published February 10 


Atlantic Books 


50, but also 











Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
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@ Many discs go round and around on reviewer's turntable. . . . 


Another Sibelius symphony. 
performed in concert here by Beecham. 
. . Kirsten Flagstad’s first Wagnerian recordings. 


a 
c 
Ag 


records. 


. . Harty does Arnold Bax overture recently 
. . New piano and chamber music 


a 
« 
he 


BREE EKEEKELELEE- 82 2PPPDDIIII DINO KLKE LEELA OI 


LosE upon the heels of the Sibelius 
Second symphony, published in 
November by Victor, comes a 

recording of the one preceding it, in E 
minor, played by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra ( Victor set No. M290). 
The rigorous contours of the romantic 
Symphony No. 1 demand an intensity, 
a feeling for the broad sweeping fresco 
as well as attention to detailed figura- 
tions, which Eugene Ormandy and his 
men have failed to provide. In the main 
this reading is perfunctory. Kousse- 
vitzky’s superb performance of the Sec- 
ond symphony set a standard of tonal 
and interpretative excellence which the 
Minneapolis musicians simply do not 
achieve. The recording, though, is 
powerful and clear and, in this respect, 
outdoes the more convincing reading 
of the First made for Columbia some 
years back by the late Robert Kajanus, 
Sibelius’s chosen interpreter. 

A most engaging orchestral work, 
thrillingly recorded, is Arnold Bax’s 
Overture to a Picaresque Comedy, 
played by Sir Hamilton Harty and the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra (Co- 
lumbia No. 68389D). Sir Thomas 
Beecham recently played the piece with 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony. Bax supplies no definite pro- 
gram, implying, however, the over- 
ture’s association with some such char- 
acter as d’Artagnan or Casanova. Bril- 
liantly orchestrated and rich in dra- 
matic contrast, it is of the genre of Til 
‘Eulenspiegel and Alborado del Gract- 
oso. Like Strauss and Ravel, the English 
composer has the gifts of wit and color. 
Sir Hamilton is a deft interpreter, and 
the woodwinds and brass he employs 
respond admirably. Here is a rewarding 
novelty. 

The last session of the Boston “Pops” 
concerts afforded the Victor people 
much opportunity for recording a long 
list of hardy perennials. The orchestra, 
conducted by Arthur Fiedler, is the Bos- 
ton Symphony, and you may be certain 
that, in works like the following, defini- 
tive reproductions were obtained: Dance 


of the Hours trom Ponchielli’s La Gio- 
condo (No. 11833); Intermezzo from 
Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, cou- 
pled with Song of India from Rimsky- 
Korsakow’s opera Sadko (No. 4303); 
also Rimsky-Korsakow’s Capriccio Es- 
pagnole, “a colossal piece of instrumen- 
tation,” to quote Tschaikowsky (Nos. 
11827/8); and two pieces from the late 
Ippolitow-Ivanow’s Caucasian Sketches: 
In the Village and Procession of the 
Sardar (No. 11883). All of these discs 
are conspicuous for singularly vivid re- 
production and superlative perform- 
ance. 

Leopold Stokowski’s recording of 
Bach’s Fugue in G minor (from the 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor for or- 
gan) continues his series of impressive 
adaptations and belongs with the really 
successful examples headed by the dy- 
namic Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
recently given High Fidelity splendor 
( Victor No. 8697). The G minor fugue, 
known as “The Great,” is a disc for any 
collection (Victor No. 1728). 

The recording of the Capriccio on the 
Departure of a Beloved Brother brings 
to the Bach discography one of the ear- 
liest works of this composer. Karl Ul- 
rich Schnabel, son of the Beethoven spe- 
cialist, Arthur Schnabel, plays the five 
short movements (characteristically, 
there is a fugue) of this quaint key- 
board piece on two small discs (Victor 
Nos. 4293/4), throwing in for good 
measure, on the odd side, Paradies’s 
lovely little Sonata in D. The signifi- 
cance usually attached to the Capric- 
cio centers around the influence upon 
the nineteen-year-old Bach of Johann 
Kuhnau, pioneer of program music, 
whose name will be familiar to the pos- 
sessors of L’Anthologie Sonore discs, re- 
viewed here last September. The story 
of Bach’s brother and the peculiar sou- 
venir of his leave-taking will be found 
in Spitta, Terry, or Schweitzer, and I 
recommend these authorities. But first 
of all hear this delightful work. And by 
no means overlook the exquisite eigh- 
teenth-century sonata accompanying it. 


More mature Bach may be had in his 
Concerto No. 2 in E for violin and or- 
chestra, played by Bronislaw Huber- 
man and the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Do- 
browen (Columbia set No. 235). Ye- 
hudi Menuhin plays this work for Vic- 
tor. Both sets are quite fine. Your own 
. . Harriet 


Issai 


taste must dictate a choice. . 
Cohen plays her own piano transcrip- 
tion of the aria Up! Arouse Thee! Give 
Thy Heart Unto Jesus's Loving Keep- 
ing and Petri’s arrangement of Bach’s 
Fantasia No. 4 in C minor (Columbia 
68388D). 

Among recent piano recordings, the 
Fantasia in C minor ( K 396) of Mozart, 
played by Edwin Fischer ( Victor 8696), 
takes a place all by itself. Music of ex- 
traordinary nobility and fine sentiment, 
this piece, in Mozart’s romantic vein, 
transcends all matters of technic pre- 
scribed in a beautiful poem of tender 
rhapsody. Here is the spirit of Beetho- 
ven adumbrated. Fischer’s playing is a 
model of lucidity and poise. The piano 
tone is wonderfully sustained. . . . Inves- 
tigate also the new recordings of Cho- 
pin’s Preludes, op. 28, played by Alfred 
Cortot (Victor set No. M282): Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in F minor, op. 57 
(“Appassionata”), played by Edwin 
Fischer (Victor set M279), and Sonata 
in C-sharp minor, op. 27, No. 2 (“Moon- 
light”), played by Wilhelm Bachaus 
( Victor Nos. 8735/6). . . . Modernists 
will find delight in Francis Poulenc’s 
performance of his own eclectic Noc- 
turnes and Improvisations for piano 
(Columbia Nos. 17047/8). 

Chamber music publications continue 
to give us Mozart, Beethoven and 
Haydn in eminently satisfactory read- 
ings by the Roth, Kolisch, Busch and 
Budapest Quartets. The last two per- 
form in the order named Beethoven’s 
last quartet, in F major, op. 135 (Victor 
set M287) and his first work in this 
form, in D major, op. 18, No. 3 (Victor 
set M289); the Roths play Haydn’s F 
minor, op. 20, No. 5, gem (Columbia 
set No. 228); and the Kolisch ensemble 
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MATHILDE WEIL: LITERARY AGENT 
Books, stories, articles and verse criticized and 
marketed. Play, scenario and radio departments. 
Tue Writers’ Worksuop, Inc. 

General Electric Building, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York 





MANUSCRIPTS EXPERTLY TYPED 


5,000 words $1.50. Expert Revision. Criticism. 
Miss FRIEND, 


600 West 138th, New York City. 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
for immediate publication. Write for booklet 
MEADOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
470-M Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 





WAN TED— 
Poetry, novels, plays. 
Mail manuscripts to 
REVEL, 
19 West 31st Street. 


Immediate marketing. 





BOOK SERVICE 

Any book—first editions, rare, or current—for the 
child or grown-up. Also fine personal stationery and 
engraving. Visitors and correspondence invited. 

THE SCRIBNER Bookstore, 

597 Fifth Avenue, New York Ciry. 





PRIZES FOR WRITERS! 
$135,000 Prizes for amateur writers! 
explanatory booklet. 
U. S. ScHoot or WritInc, 
20-27 W. 6oth St., New York City 


Send 3 for 








SHORT STORY WRITING 

Writer’s Digest, the largest writer’s magazine, en 
rolls fifty students each month in the Beginner’s In 
dividual Course in Short Story Writing. Students 
trained to write to sell. Competent, individual in 
struction. Get details and a complimentary copy of 
WRITER’S DIGEST today at no obligation. 

Werirer’s Dicest, 

32 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Onto 
























Credentials 


Only the rashest of mortals will 
risk the unknown. A tumble over 
Niagara in a barrel, for instance, or 
a stratosphere flight. Few of us are 
willing to rush in where angels fear 
to tread. We seek precedent for 
our every move — in the food we 
eat, in the clothes we wear, in the 
places we go. 

The advertisements in this mag- 
azine are the signed credentials 
of firms which seek your business. 
They are not only letters of in- 
troduction, but pledges of faith. 
You may accept them because 
they mean that a lot of people 
have bought before you — and 
have been satisfied. 

Before you run downtown, run 
down the list of things offered in 
the advertisements. See what in- 
terests you . . . what meets your 
needs without burdening your 
budget. Check and choose before 
you shop. 

Combing the advertising pages 
in advance is a_ labor-saving, 
leather-saving device. In short, the 
people who regularly read the ad- 
vertisements are getting the most 
for their money. And that’s good 
business, any way you look at it. 













































plays Mozart’s D major quartet (K 575) 
in which the ’cello is given particular 
prominence because the work was writ- 
ten for King Frederick William of 
Prussia, a musical amateur with a spe- 
cial predilection for the deep-toned in- 
strument (Columbia set No. 237). 

The Pro Arte Quartet, proponents of 


the moderns, have recorded Beéla Bar- 


tok’s Ouartet in A minor, op. 7, of 
which I can only say that if you grasp 
the austerities of the later Sibelius sym- 
phonies, if you are in aural accord with 


| the biting harmonies of Stravinsky and 











Milhaud, and if you have heard the 
last quartets of Beethoven countless 
times—then this racial utterance of the 


Hungarian composer will not puzzle or 


repel you. In it you will find, I believe, 
a rewarding experience, enough to re- 
new or reaffirm your faith in the ex- 
pressiveness of twentieth-century art. 
Others, because of the esoteric nature 
of Bartok’s syntax, will, for a certain 
number of hearings, remain perplexed, 
possibly a little annoyed. But, eventu- 
ally, passages that at first seem forbid- 
ding and acrid will slowly emerge with 
meaningful pathos and in the end quite 
take possession of you (Victor set No. 
M286). 

It was to be expected that Kirsten 
Flagstad would record the Liebestod 
from Tristan und Isolde, and Briinn- 
hilde’s battle cry, Ho-Yo-To-Ho from 
Die Walkiire. That she has made both 


for Victor will be enough for a legion | 


of admirers. Some of these, however, 
will be nonplussed with her unim- 
passioned but pure pronouncement of 
the Irish Princess’s dying apostrophe 
and the dragging tempo at which she 
takes it. 
Wagnerian soprano than Flagstad may 


A surer or stronger-voiced 


not exist today, but several admirable 
ladies have recorded the Liebestod with 
more passionate conviction than the 
Norwegian singer essays here. Her bat- 
tle cry is perfeet. The Tristan aria takes 
two sides (No. 8859); Briinnhilde’s 
challenge is paired with Richard 
Strauss’s Allerseelen (No. 1726). In the 
music-drama excerpts Hans Lange con- 
ducts the orchestra; the Strauss died 
has the piano accompaniment by Ed- 


win McArthur. 


Too late for inclusion in this month’s 
column, comes a letter from S. Harold 
Sargent of Philadelphia, commenting 
on the review of Gershwin’s Porgy and 
Bess which appeared here last month. 
The letter will appear next month 
either in the Phonograph or the Behind 
the Scenes department of the Magazine. 








LOTTE 


LEHMANN 
Records a 
New Victor Album of 
GERMAN LIEDER 


The songs that melt the heart, sung by one of 
the great voices of today! Madame Lehmann 
gives to thema deeper tenderness, a mellower 
beauty, the special warmth of her voice and 
personality that will bring you back to them 
again and again when you own this Album. 

Thousands of people have gathered in con- 
cert halls in Europe and America to hear Lotte 
Lehmann sing Lieder. Now you can have the 
greatest songs in her repertoire to hear when- 
ever you will . . . and to hear with all the 
luscious fullness and rich sentiment of Madame 
Lehmann’s voice, caught so faithfully by Victor 
higher fidelity recording. This Album of 5 
records, 10 sides, includes the following songs: 





Die } “ers hu e1Zung 
An Chloe—MOZART 
Ungeduld—SCHUBERT 
Im Abendrot—SCHUBERT 
Die 
Kartenlegerin—SCHUMANN 
Waldesgesprach—SCHUMANN—V oices of the Woods 
Therese—BRAHMS— Theresa 
Meine Liebe ist Grun—BRAHMS—M) Love is Green 
Der Tod, das ist Death is Like the 
die Kihle Nacht —BRAHMS— Cool of Night 
Anakreons Anacreon’s 
Grab—HUGO WOLF—Grave 
In dem Schatten In the Shadows 
meiner Locken —HUGO WOLF — of My Tresses 


MOZART — Secrecy 
To Chloe 
Impatience 
Sunset Glow 

Ti 4 
Fortune Teller 


Ask your dealer to play this new Victor Album 
of German Lieder as only Lotte Lehmann can 
sing them! The price of the Album is $7.50. 





RCA Victor Division, RCA Mfg.Co.,Inc.,Camden,N.J. 











SuHE is one of 850,000 owners of Bell System 
securities. They are typical Americans—some 
young, some middle age, some old. They live 
in every part of the nation. 

One may be a housewife in Pennsylvania. 
Another a physician in Oregon—a clerk in 
Illinois—an engineer in Texas—a merchant in 
Massachusetts—a miner in Nevada—a ste- 
nographer in Missouri—a teacher in Califor- 
nia—or a telephone employee in Michigan. 

For the most part, Bell System stockholders 
are men and women who have put aside small 
sums for saving. More than half of them have 
held their shares for five years or longer. More 


* 
SHE’S A PARTNER IN A 
GREAT AMERICAN BUSINESS 


than 650,000 of these 850,000 security holders 
own stock in the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company—the parent company of 
the Bell System. More than 225,000 own five 
shares or less. Over fifty per cent are women. 
No one owns as much as one per cent of the 
stock of A. T. & T. In a very real sense, the 
Bell System is a democracy’ in business — 
owned by the people it serves. 

Over 270,000 men and women work for the 

Bell System. One person out of every 150 in this 

country owns A. T. & T. securities or stock and 

bonds of associated companies in the Bell System. 
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The Crisis and the Constitution 
By James Truslow Adams 


III. Changes in the American People—Do We Need a Dittator? 


we are concerned more particu- 

larly with the changes in the Amer- 
ican people themselves and the organi- 
zation of society. The total result of 
similar changes elsewhere has brought 
about crises in government of various 
forms and degrees of intensity in al- 
most every country of the world, 
though we are naturally especially con- 
cerned with our own. 

In the United States one of the most 
marked developments politically since 
Jefferson was elected in 1800 has been 
the steady growth of national feeling. 
This has been of great influence upon 
the Constitution in all its parts, written 
and unwritten, and, as an important 
factor in forming that background of 
public will and desire which we have 
called the vital element in the Consti- 
tution, must be heavily reckoned with 
in considering the problem of today. 

Many causes have been at work to 
produce this result. Among them we 
may note the Louisiana Purchase which 
by doubling the size and potential im- 


T this the third article of our series, 





Can the people no longer govern? 
Mr. Adams in this paper ana- 
lyzes the effect of the growth of na- 
tional feeling and the pressure of 
the masses upon government. Next 
month he will discuss the coun- 
try's attempted solution, ‘The 
Roosevelt Revolution’’ 


portance of the country opened thither- 
to undreamed-of vistas of future great- 
ness. Moreover, so long as the nation 
consisted only of the original States, 
with the territory contributed by them, 
state pride and jealousy were powerful 
sentiments. The last new domain, how- 
ever, was owned in common by the 
nation, and as new States which had 
not inherited the bickerings and quar- 
rels of the old were created during the 
next century and more, citizens came to 
think more in terms of the nation and 
less of their State, such cleavages as 
came being not between States but be- 
tween large sections, each made up of 
many states, 


The War of 1812 was another influ- 
ence welding the various States to 
gether, as was also the subsequent turn- 
ing of our faces away from Europe to 
the West, the development of which 
was shared by all as a national task in 
a national possession. The Civil War, 
if it did not settle constitutional prob- 
lems legally or philosophically, did 
show the strength of national sentiment 
and the fact that the nation was greater 
than any State. Its outcome killed the 
doctrine of states’ rights in its older 
extreme form. The Spanish War and 
our temporary fit of imperialism not 
only increased the sentiment of nation- 
alism but, also, in the subsequent and 
necessary validating Supreme Court 
decisions, widened the powers of the 
Federal Government. 

Many influences besides wars, how- 
ever, have been steadily at work. The 
growth of roads, canals, and railroads 
bound the country together. The de- 
mands both of profit and efficiency of 
service built up corporations on a na- 
tional scale out of scattered local units. 





66 


An old toll bridge or a few miles of 
toll road could be regulated by local 
authority, but it seemed absurd and 
hopeless to control a railroad, spanning 
the continent, by means of a score of 
conflicting Commissions of the states 
through which it passed. National 
brands, national advertising, national 
salesmanship, all played havoc with the 
idea of sovereign, self-contained states. 
Rapidity and universality of communi- 
cations all worked in the same direc- 
tion—the railway, telegraph, telephone, 
radio, motor car, airplane. Our political 
party machinery did the same. A party 
which is not a national party can have 
no hope of accomplishing anything 
even locally, except in rare instances. 
Pressures of all sorts, economic, cul- 
tural, political, have served to exalt 
the sentiment of nationalism at the ex- 
pense of state allegiance. No one would 
think today of speaking, as was com- 
mon a hundred and fifty years ago, of 
Virginia or Massachusetts as “my coun- 
try.” The vital part of our Constitu- 
tion has undergone a great alteration. 
In the mind of the people the central 
government has become primary in 
function and the state governments 
secondary. As always this element has 
been reflected in the Constitution as a 
whole, and if we plot this curve of 
popular opinion and that of legislation 
and Supreme Court interpretation, we 
shall find that on the whole they coin- 
cide. It is a fundamental political fact 
today that the people are willing and 
desire to go to the Federal Government 
rather than to those of the forty-eight 
states “to get things done, and to get 
them done quickly,” as the latest his- 
torian of our constitutional history, 
Professor A. C. McLaughlin, recently 
wrote. 

Another continuous influence of im- 
portance in considering our contempo- 
rary problem has been that of the steady 
increase of self-confidence in democ- 
racy. I say this in spite of the hesita- 
tions and questionings of the moment, 
because a year or two of a movement 
of public opinion in one direction is 
nothing as against a century and a half 
of movement in an opposite direction. 
We cannot here trace in detail all the 
forces making for this rise in demo 
cratic belief and confidence. Some have 
been world-wide and some have been 
distinctively American. The first great 
surge forward may be dated about the 
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time of Andrew Jackson and the rise 
of the new West. Indeed, there is much 
truth in the statement which has been 
made that he “was the first President 
of the American people,” now the 
“most meaningful word in the Ameri- 
can political vocabulary.” This steadily 
growing sense on the part of democ- 
racy of its competence to govern itself 
and its refusal to be governed from 
above have constantly expressed them- 
selves in changes in the Constitution 
from the time when the people in- 
sisted on taking over the functions of 
the Electoral College and electing the 
President themselves, down to the pres- 
ent. Its influence today as well as in 
the past has, like nationalism, heavily 
to be reckoned with. To quote again 
from Professor McLaughlin in his re- 
cent book, we may affirm, as he does, 
that “to maintain and manage dem- 
ocratic institutional forms, a nation 
must be democratic-minded; forms are 
not of so very much consequence in 
and of themselves; the development, 
therefore, of this spirit and sense of 
popular power and of popular compe- 
tence is of more real significance even 
for the constitutional historian than are 
the formalities of the law—of more 
real significance because the most im- 
portant constitutional question in the 
history of a free, self-governing nation 
is whether it can be really free, actually 
self-governing, capable of living.” Here, 
then, in these two growing forces, 
those of nationalism as against the old 
logical federalism, and the increasing 
demands for democratic self-govern- 
ment, we find two of the chief condi- 
tioning factors to be considered in con- 
stitutional changes in any near future, 
and two of the problems of the age. 
Another problem, both difficult and 
sinister, is found in the rise of the 
masses. By this I do not mean economic 
or social advance in the scale by any 
one class, but the stark fact of popula- 
tion itself. This fact, fateful with im- 
plications, has become actualized with- 
in the last century. Ortega states that 
for twelve centuries prior to 1800 the 
population of Europe never rose above 
180 millions and that between that date 
and 1914 it had risen to 460 millions. 
In the United States at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution in 1788 
there were, in all, less than 4,000,000 
inhabitants, and only two cities with 
a population of over 20,000—Philadel- 


phia with about twice that and New 
York with about 33,000. Today we 
have about 125,000,000 people and five 
cities with more than a million inhabi- 
tants each. The five boroughs of New 
York City alone contain about 7,000,- 
000 while the Metropolitan Area prob- 
ably has about 10,000,000, or two and 
a half times the entire population of 
the United States in 1788, all crowd- 
ed into practically one municipal com- 
munity. 

The problems raised by this fact of 
mere mass are as varied as they are 
complex—social, economic, political, 
psychological, and other. They all im- 
pinge, however, on the central problem 
of government, local, state, national, 
and international. Moreover, almost all 
of them are new. We cannot even list 
them, much less discuss them, but we 
can give a simple and general indica- 
tion of what they are. 

Let us take a typical American com- 
munity of 1800, a cell of the then body 
politic. It might be a village of a few 
score families or a scattered county 
population. Leaving aside for the mo- 
ment the matters of invention and 
changed standards of living, and try- 
ing to confine ourselves merely to mass, 
what were its community problems? 
Some roads, perhaps a wooden bridge 
or two, would have to be kept in mod- 
erate repair. For those purposes a man 
could contribute in money or in manual 
labor. There might be a primary school 
for the children, most of whose parents 
knew each other. The teacher would 
probably be a neighbor. There would 
be no sewerage system, no garbage 
collection, no lighting system, no fire 
departments, no police, no building 
control, no city streets or side-walks. 
In a town meeting or other gathering 
of the citizens, the simple problems 
could be understood by all; candidates 
for the few offices would be known to 
all; the need for taxes would be negli- 
gible. The poor or insane would be too 
few to be institutionalized. Food would 
be raised locally, and its quality known. 
Simple as the demands on local gov- 
ernment were, those on the states were 
not much greater, and of the federal 
government Jefferson could say in his 
Inaugural Address that it should mere- 
ly be “wise and frugal,” “restrain men 
from injuring one another” and other- 
wise “leave them free to regulate their 
own pursuits,” and “not take from the 






































mouth of labor the bread it has earned.” 

Today, nearly 70,000,000 Americans 
live in urban districts, which may 
roughly be taken to mean sections with 
a minimum population of at least 1000 
to the square mile. We have nearly a 
hundred cities of over 100,000 each. 
Apart from changed standards of liv- 
ing, it is evident that the mere gather- 
ing of such masses would greatly alter 
the needful functions of government 
if plague is to be avoided, order main- 
tained, a flow of decent food continued, 
disasters of fire or flood guarded 
against, a minimum education afforded, 
and other basic necessities of life pro 
vided. Not only the functions but to a 
large extent the nature of government 
has had to be altered. The relationship 
of a citizen of the typical community 
of 1800 to his government was utterly 
different from that of a citizen of New 
York, Chicago, or thousands of com- 
munities today. The same applies in the 
case of the federal government. The 
governmental problems of a century 
ago were mostly such as could be un- 
derstood by any ordinary citizen. The 
rise of the masses, however, has not 
only increased enormously the neces- 
sary sphere of government but has cre- 
ated such complex problems as to make 
it impossible for the man in the street 
to keep track of or to understand them 
all. As government becomes more pow- 
erful and important, the intelligent 
control by the citizen becomes lessened. 
At the same time, as the franchise has 
been widened and the sense of dem- 
ocratic competency has increased, the 
vote of the ordinary citizen has become 
more essential to the party in power. 

We now come to another important 
factor—the rise in the standard of 
living. The century of invention has 
not only been coincident with the cen- 
tury of the rise of the masses, but the 
latter has been largely dependent on 
the former. Humanity could not have 
spawned such masses on the earth, in 
turn to increase and multiply, had it 
not been for the inventions which pro- 
vided jobs, transportation, adequate 
food supply to industrial centers, and 
so on. 

The nineteenth century was one of 
great scientific and mechanical progress, 
but for the most part, the really marvel- 
lous change, especially as to living 
standards, has come since the opening 
of the twentieth. Although I am only in 
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my fifties, I am constantly struck by the 
fact that I have lived in two worlds 
whereas the generation born around 
1900 or after has lived in only one. It is 
true that when I was a child we had 
matches to strike a light with, gas in the 
bigger cities, and there were railroads 
and steam vessels. But there was only 
one transcontinental railroad, compara- 
tively new. The latest “luxury liner” on 
which I was taken to France at the age 
of three was a vessel of 6000 tons. Of 
the vast range of goods as we know 
them today, there were scarcely any. 
I lived in a handsome house in a dis- 
tinguished neighborhood in New York, 
but there was no telephone, no electric 
bells, lights or other appliances, such 
as vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, and 
so on. There was no such thing as an 
automobile, a gramophone, radio, an 
electric tram-car (much less a subway) 
in existence. There were no moving 
pictures. Few people travelled, and 
travelling was hard. One kept old 
clothes for an ocean voyage. Many of 
the necessities of the poorest farmer of 
today were then unknown luxuries to 
the richest town-dweller. Social life in 
1880 for even the well-to-do had much 
of the simplicity of the political life of 
1800. 

I need not elaborate on the change 
which has come in one generation, and 
which is almost wholly unrealized by 
the generation which has experienced 
no other conditions of life. As hu- 
manity has never before known, in its 
history of some hundreds of thousands 
of years, such a wealth of new goods 
as has been developed in the past thirty 
years, it may be assumed that this is 
a unique stage in human progress and 
that it may depend upon a delicate bal- 
ance of forces or circumstances, which 
might be upset. What, we may ask, are 
some of those concomitant with this 
unique flood of luxuries or comforts? 
In what respects has the century or 
two which prepared the way for to- 
day differed from other periods? 

Just as the swollen population mass 
and the flood of new goods rise like 
mountain peaks among the social facts 
of our time, so there are two others 
which rise similarly in the political and 
economic fields of the recent past. The 
first of these has been in the leading 
nations the unparalleled freedom of 
the individual. The American Revolu- 
tion, the French Revolution, and other 
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movements at the end of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
turies initiated the greatest era of 
personal liberty—liberties of action, 
speech, press, and thought—which the 
world has yet known. That this libera- 
tion of the human mind and will was 
coincident with the rise of pure and 
applied science to heights never before 
attained is not, I think, a simple acci- 
dent of contemporaneity. Another char- 
acteristic of the period has been the 
rise of modern capitalism and the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, real or nominal, 
on a hitherto undreamed-of scale. 
Never before had the possible prizes 
for energy, brains or luck been so daz- 
zling. Moreover, never before, in spite 
of much maldistribution of this 
wealth, has so large a part of the popu- 
lation shared in it, felt they had a 
chance to share in it, or demanded a 
right to share in it. 

Here, then, are two more factors en- 
tering into that apparently very delicate 
and unique balance of forces which 
have brought us to the vision of a 
potential age of plenty. Both factors, 
however, entail their new political 
problems which must be considered in 
thinking of changes in the Constitu- 
tion. The first is liberty. The ordinary 
American in 1776 reacted with fervor 
to the doctrine of inalienable rights, 
and the Constitution could not have 
been adopted and peaceably accepted 
except for the Bill of Rights added to 
it guaranteeing forever freedom of 
religion, thought, speech, and press. 
These were very real and important 
things to the ordinary man of those 
times because he had known what hap- 
pened when he did not possess them. 
Having, however, now long possessed 
them in a high degree, much higher 
than ever before in history, this par- 
ticular “good” has largely lost its mov- 
ing force, partly because we have had 
no experience with a contrasted evil, 
and partly because we take its continu- 
ance for granted, just as the child of 
the new generation takes the motor 
cars, airplanes and all the rest of the 
inventions of our age for granted. In 
considering the Constitution, here is a 
fact, negative but most important. 

Again, we may note that the condi- 
tions fostering the development of 
pure science, the inventions and tech- 
nical skill which rest upon it, the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, dependent thus 
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far on individual initiative and ambi- 
tion, and the various other factors 
entering into the vision of the age of 
plenty, all form a most intricate and 
delicate combination. Just what would 
happen to the combination if any of 
the factors, such as freedom of mind, 
the hope of individual property, or 
another, was removed, no man can say. 
The point is, however, that the masses 
have no conception of how delicately 
poised and infinitely intricate it all 
is. With the phenomenon of the growth 
of our great modern masses of human- 
ity has occurred also the phenomenon 
of the steadily decreasing number of 
men capable of leading, either in busi- 
ness, science or government. This is 
particularly true of pure science, on 
which the whole of modern civiliza- 
tion is based. We have got to advance 
or face catastrophe, and the spear point 
of the advance—the few human brains 
now capable of going further—is ap- 
pallingly small as contrasted with 
the unthinking political power of the 
mass. A leading physicist has said 
that if ten or a dozen specified scien- 
tists should die at once, “it is almost 
certain that the marvels of physics to- 
day would be lost forever to humanity.” 
Even if this statement is an exaggerated 
one, nevertheless the fact remains that 
the mere hoarding of knowledge in 
vast libraries would be of no use were 
there not human brains of such fine- 
ness as to understand that knowledge 
and carry it further. The conditions 
which have produced such brains 
would appear to be those special con- 
ditions which have existed in the past 
few centuries. 

With the development of this sit- 
uation has come also the rise, already 
mentioned, of the belief of the masses 
in their increasing competency to gov- 
ern. One by one, all the guards against 
a pure democracy set up in 1787 have 
been, so to say, lassoed and brought to 
earth. The people elect the President 
and senators directly. Congressmen 
are no longer sent to Washington to 
learn and think but to act as rubber 
stamps for the small home electorate 
on which their individual public 


careers depend. There have been also 
the initiative, the referendum, and 
recall. Theodore Roosevelt even sug- 
gested the popular reversal of judicial 
decisions. So it has gone, and today the 
mass is in potential control of the en- 
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tire machinery of government. It could, 
if it so chose, elect a majority of con- 
gressmen pledged so to limit the ap- 
pellate powers of the Supreme Court 
as to abolish the power of that Court’s 
constitutional revision of Acts of Con- 
gress, and thus open the way to any 
legislation desired. 

The entire fabric of government thus 
rests upon the mass mind, or if you 
prefer, on public opinion. In America, 
as yet I think, we may use the latter 
term rather than the former, but we 
may pause for a moment to note how 
that opinion is formed. The individual, 
as he has been doing for some genera- 
tions with us, picks up facts, opinions, 
ideas, prejudices from school, personal 
conversation, sermons, lectures, the the- 
ater, pamphlets, books, newspapers, and 
so on. These, however, formerly all 
tended to create a diversified public 
opinion. People did not all hear the 
same preachers or lecturers, see the 
same plays, read the same books or 
papers, talk to the same friends. Pub- 
lic opinion was a cross-section of in- 
numerable private opinions individu- 
ally arrived at. Today we are con- 
fronted by a new situation. For one 
thing, we have the moving picture and 
the radio. Millions or literally even 
tens of millions of people by watching 
the screen or “listening in” receive the 
same impressions at almost the same 
instant. A leading European statesman 
has said that he considers these two 
inventions as the greatest two dangers 
to constitutional self-government in the 
future and to international peace. The 
mass mind, now all important political- 
ly, can be played upon intellectually or 
emotionally as never before. Moreover, 
although propaganda has always been 
used, it has never before been used so 
scientifically and to such a vast extent 
as at present. An intelligent public 
opinion based on reasoning from facts 
is a myth. After the flames of emotion, 
ignorant desire, and propaganda have 
played over it, it is more like the 
twisted ruins of a burned building. 

In considering the present problem 
of our Constitution, in its broadest 
sense, we may run over the points 
touched on in this article thus far. 
There is a marked trend toward na- 
tionalism, and looking to the federal 
government to get things done. There 
has been steady growth in the confi- 
dence of the democracy to govern it- 


self and in its desire to do so. There is 
wide-spread lack of recognition—ex- 
tending even to the Brain Trust—of 
the complexity of our civilization, and 
of the unexpected results which may 
ensue from a shift in the balance of 
all the factors sustaining it. There is 
less realization than formerly of the 
importance of liberty, both for the gen- 
uine happiness of the individual and 
the safety of civilization. There is a 
gteater desire to share in the flood of 
new goods which have given us the 
dream of prosperity for all. There is 
the rise of the masses, necessitating in 
itself a wider sphere and increasing 
complexity of government functions 
accompanied by decreasing knowledge 
on the part of the citizen of how those 
functions can best be exercised. There 
is, finally, the need of creating an en- 
vironment in which an_ increasing 
number of human minds can reach 
further into the realm of pure thought, 
on which our civilization rests, and to 
which scarcely any of us can attain. 
These are some of the factors which 
should determine the solution of the 
constitutional or governmental prob- 
lem which faces most of the nations 
today. 

There is one fundamental decision 
to be taken at the outset. Shall we de- 
cide that the people of a nation under 
modern conditions cannot govern itself 
and must be governed, or shall we 
decide to take the chance that it shall 
prove capable of doing so? If the sec- 
ond leads admittedly to high and dan- 
gerous adventure, the first, it appears to 
me, inevitably leads to degradation, 
collapse, and the eventual downfall of 
civilization. Whether under the form 
of Fascism, Nazism or Communism, 
it means a dictatorship, and a dictator- 
ship leads nowhere. It is not building 
for the future. For a civilized nation 
it is an interregnum, a temporary catas- 
trophe such as war. Russia was not, 
in our sense, a civilized country. Its 
vast population had never known free- 
dom, life under modern conditions, 
scarcely even thought. No one can tell 
what will come there, although ap- 
parently out of the welter of poverty 
and unhappiness (in spite of smiling 
faces in propaganda photographs), its 
present rulers seem to be veering back 
to the old despised ideas of the family, of 
private property, and other “bourgeois” 
conceptions, as necessity demands. 
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Let us look for a moment at Italy. 
Mussolini has been an able dictator for 
thirteen years. In his so-called “Cab 
inet” he holds personally nine port- 
folios of office. He is the government 
of Italy. He has brought about many 
reforms. The trains run on time. The 
new school buildings and equipment 
are good. The housing schemes have 
benefited many of the poor. We could 
greatly enlarge the list of certain mate- 
rial benefits. But what of Italy in a 
larger sense, and, supposing she could 
not draw upon a freer world outside 
for ideas, what would the future be of 
her civilization? 

We may note, first, that Mussolini 
has solved no fundamental problems, 
but has created serious ones. He has 
not established Italy on a sound eco- 
nomic basis, nor has he settled the 
social conflict. The “class war” (now 
called the “tension”) still exists, held 
in check only by the fear of an indi- 
vidual and ready to break out the in- 
stant he is removed. Meanwhile the 
mind of Italy, the only thing which 
can carry on civilization, is dying. Be- 
cause Mussolini’s word is law, he is 
surrounded by an obsequious body of 
“yes men.” Men of powerful minds, 
of judgment ripened by responsibility 
and experience, are not being bred up. 
The press is muzzled. The public is 
drilled, not informed. The new schools 
are models of construction but in them 
children are being brought up to a 
blatant militarism, and a dangerously 
exaggerated nationalism. Many of the 
leading men of science and letters are 
in forced or voluntary exile. Independ- 
ent thought, crushed in so many direc- 
tions, is scarcely likely to flourish in 
science alone. Among the youth, in- 
stead of a genuine interest in the prob- 
lems of modern society, there is merely 
a repetition of gestures and words, and 
a blind obedience to one man, who 
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might die any moment. Spies and 
whispers make all afraid, and there is 
no general discussion possible of na- 
tional problems. The morale of the 
nation is directed into the channel of 
war, the final diversion offered by 
every dictator as his personal popular- 
ity wanes. The old Italy was poor 
and careless, but smiling and singing. 
One sees few smiles and hears no 
songs on the streets of Rome nowa- 
days. 

The fact is that no dictatorship, 
whether by an individual or a commit- 
tee, even when claiming to represent the 
“people” or that section of it known as 
the “proletariat,” can sustain itself for 
many years except by creating a psycho- 
logical state in the mass akin to that of 
war. In order to distract attention from 
the genuine loss of individual liberty 
and the real nature of the government, 
the illusion of an “enemy,” the capital- 
ist class, some institution or other has 
to be created so that the people will 
make the same sacrifices which they 
have formerly been induced to make by 
the propaganda and hysteria of war and 
the military operations against a human 
foe who is painted as threatening all 
which they hold dear. All emotions 
tend to exhaustion and if they are to 
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be maintained must receive stronger 
and stronger stimulation. The support- 
er of a dictatorship is much in the posi- 
tion of a drug addict, and the longer it 
lasts the greater is the conflict between 
natural exhaustion and artificial stimu- 
lation. The Italian people, exhausted 
by a dozen years of forced adulation, 
have been offered the strongest drug in 
a dictator’s power to administer—a for- 
eign war. 

Is a dictatorship, is the decision that 
the people cannot rule but must be 
ruled, any genuine solution of the mod- 
ern constitutional problem? If all na- 
tions adopted such a solution, and every- 
where throughout the world freedom of 
thought, speech, and printing were sup- 
pressed: if any new ideas which might 
run counter to those of the person or 
group in power might bring a man to 
prison or to death, how could civiliza- 
tion possibly endure? Its spearhead af 
rare and independent mind would be 
broken, and without advance we must 
decline. As we compare the turbulent 
but intellectually alive Italy of the Ren- 
aissance, in which our modern world 
largely had its birth, with the stifled 
Italy of today, we realize that physical 
improvements may be bought at too 
high a price and that to force a peo 
ple to give up the experiment of govern- 
ing themselves is not to save civilization 
but to kill it. Such a people and such a 
government may, for a while, live on 
their accumulated intellectual and sci- 
entific capital, or on what is imported 
from freer lands, but such a nation no 
longer leads modern civilization, but is 
a slowly sinking ship. 

In the next article we shall discuss 
the attempted solution in our own coun- 
try in the past four years; and in the 
final one shall take up the special con- 
ditions in America which have a bear- 
ing on planning and the new centrali- 
zation of power. 
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roM the windows of the train, 
Peeenesher between New York 

and Boston, Peter suddenly saw a 
stretch of blue water, Rhode Island 
water, and his heart gave a jump and 
turned over at the sweet, strong sum- 
mery blueness of the ocean; that was 
where he wanted to be with every drop 
of love and longing in his body. Then 
the train whirled on past, into green 
fields and thickets, and the dull ache 
of disappointment began again in his 
heart. 

His wife Elisa had gone down to 
the end of the car with that dreadful 
little package of hers; he imagined her 
in the washroom going through the 
routine he now knew so well; lifting 
the tiny hypodermic from its cotton bed, 
filling it with care and clean fingers, 
and shooting the insulin into a disin- 
fected spot on her arm. She had to do 
that three times every day. . . . Now 
that she was away from him for a 
minute, he let himself think of her 
with a sharp burst of resentment. He 
thought she must be very happy now, 
going home to her family’s house with 
him for his three weeks’ vacation, to 
the country she had known as a little 
girl, and loved so still. 

While he loved the ocean, he could 
never have it any more. He could leave 
Elisa and go off on cruises with other 
men, but that was not what he had 
wanted. He had wanted to go on 
cruises with his own wife; he stared 
blindly out of the car window and re- 
membered Elisa as she used to be. He 
thought of her, four years ago, standing 
on the deck of his old yawl, that he 
had sold when he was married; in 
white slacks, with her hair blowing 
and her skin burned, knowing how to 
sail and loving it. She had been all he 
ever wanted, and he had married her, 
and they had had so much to look 
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forward to for all their lives. Until she 
got sick. And she was going to stay 
sick; as long as she took the insulin 
she would not die. 

Somehow his mind switched then 
to her mother, Mrs. Candler, who had 
always been sick too. Elisa’s father had 
stayed with her and taken care of her, 
and that was all his life had ever 
amounted to. And Mrs. Candler had 
never been as sick as Elisa was, and 
was going to keep on being. . . . Peter 
remembered Bill McGee, his best man, 
and Bill’s escape from a girl who was 
pursuing him. “Jesus,” Bill said, “I 
took one look at her mother and I 
knew I had to get out quick.” That 
had been a question of beauty. Elisa 
was beautiful, and so was her mother. 
But there was a worse kind of inheri- 
tance than that. . . . Peter thought of 
his father-in-law, a gray little man who 
had given his life away to his wife. A 
man gave all his restlessness and his 
dreams away and became a nurse to 
an invalid. He thought when he mar- 
ried a woman that he had some one 
to be restless with, to live a full, fertile 
life with, and then something hap- 
pened and he found he was in a trap. 
You could not desert a sick woman. 
Peter looked out of the window. “I’m 
in a trap,” he thought. 

Elisa came down the aisle of the car, 
swaying a little and smiling at him. 
She was so beautiful. When she sat 
down she leaned over and put her hand 
on his and squeezed it. He tried to 
smile back, and then he turned his 
face toward the window again, feeling 
sick in his heart. She was so beautiful, 
but it was all still and pale now; there 
were lovely curved hollows in her 
cheeks, but he hated them. He had 
thought he had a wife he could fight 
the world with. . . . He looked back 


toward her, out of the corner of his 
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eye. She was reading 4.395 

a book, and her face 

was grave and patient and resigned; 
looking at her hurt him, and made him 
angry. 

He was so terribly sorry for her; of 
course she was in a trap too. But 
women had all that patience and resig- 
nation. He felt it in Elisa, he had felt 
it in her, a kind of enduring bravery, 
ever since the doctor had told her, 
six months ago, what was always go- 
ing to be the matter with her. Women 
could stand things better than men, 
and they did. . . . If a man was told 
that he might expect no better than 
mere existence for the rest of his life, 
he wouldn’t bear it, Peter thought; 
he’d do something about ending it at 
once . . . wouldn’t he? Women were 
different. 

He thought, suddenly, “Women 
don’t mind being sick.” He shifted his 
position impatiently. The train wheels 
ground rhythmically, and the sound 
swung in his ears, dully. “I’m in a 
trap, I’m in a trap... .” 

Then they were in Boston. 


Before dinner they all sat out under 
the lilac trees in the garden. Mr. Can- 
dler sat in an iron garden-chair, his 
gray clothes wilted from the day in 
the city and his blue tired eyes watch- 
ing Elisa. Mrs. Candler lay on a can- 
vas couch, with a shawl thrown over 
her. 

Elisa ran about the garden with her 
face alive and sparkling with hap 
piness. She stopped at the sundial that 
stood among the spiky yucca plants, 
and ran her finger-tips over the bronze 
plate on which the hours were marked. 
She walked down the alley between the 
privet hedges, with her head thrown 
back to see the late roses that swung 
from the looped chain overhead. She 
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SS” stood under the lat- 

~ tice, heavy with grape- 

vines, and felt the tiny hard 
bunches of unformed grapes. She 
picked a cluster of pulpy snowballs, 
and began to throw them one by one 
at Peter; then she came over to his 
chair and squeezed his shoulder hard. 

“Oh, darling! It’s so lovely, isn’t it?” 
Her voice quavered a little the way it 
did when she was happy; Peter heard 
something else in her voice that begged 
him to like it here in the garden, too, 
and somehow apologizing for his dis- 
appointment at being here. 

“Sit down, or else you'll get tired and 
then you'll be sick,” he said. 

He hated it here. He felt a bitter and 
ironic compromise in everything; they 
could never do the dangerous and high- 
spirited things any more, they could 
only sit in quiet gardens, in this early 
twilight of life, and let all danger and 
daring go past them. He could feel 
that Elisa was happy in a recaptured 
nostalgia for her childhood here—but 
he was not ready for nostalgia yet. He 
had hardly begun to live. He hated it 
for her; he hated the breakdown of all 
her old recklessness and spirit into 
gentleness and resignation. It was too 
soon for either of them to be resign- 
ed. His heart beat in rage against 
the trick that had been played on 
them. 

Elisa sat, now, quietly beside her 
father, and held her father’s hand. Her 
mother was talking, lying still on her 
back, talking to them with a pained 
and patient look on her face. Peter sud- 
denly knew how he detested Mrs. Can- 
dler. She had nothing that he knew 
of the matter with her, she was only 
a beautiful, ailing, complaining wom- 
an who had never been able to stand 
up and face life. She had made life 
into a timid, invalid matter, and her 
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husband had given up his and lived 
this gentle little life with her. There 
were so many hopeless, heart-breaking 
ways of living the glorious thing that 
life was meant to be. 

“I hear it was a lovely party,” Mrs. 
Candler was saying. “I did so want 
to go, but of course my wretched 
health——” 

“Oh, Mother, you look as strong as 
an ox,” Elisa said. 

Elisa had always been impatient of 
her mother ever since Peter had known 
her. She adored her father. Peter had 
heard her resent the ancient sacrifice 
of his restless manhood to invalidism. 
... And now it all begins again, he 
thought grimly. Elisa and Peter, both 
in a trap, that made them what they 
were not meant to be. 

He raised his eyes in the pale blue 
dusk, to the soft hazy outline of rolling, 
wooded horizon, and longed for the 
sea. The grand eternal roar, the strong 
salt, the blazing sun on the endless 
blue; storms, winds, weather, the 
leagues on leagues of dark surging 
ocean; and a good, fought-out death 
at the bottom of it. 

In the evening Peter and his father- 
in-law sat and smoked and drank 
whiskey. Their sick wives had gone 
to bed, so they sat alone downstairs in 
the quiet house. 

They talked on, and suddenly Mr. 
Candler said: 

“Pete, old boy, you take good care 
of my little girl, won’t you?” 

“I will,” Peter said. He sighed. 

“God.” The older man sighed too, 
and stretched his legs out before his 
chair. He looked gray and tired in the 
faint light. “It makes me kind of sick 
to see Elisa like this. It wasn’t the idea 
at all, her getting this damned dia- 
betes.” 


“T know.” 











“She used to skip around so much. 
She used to be like a little deer or 
some such thing, running like mad 
and never giving up. I guess I always 
thought she’d be the one to get the 
world, if anyone could. Anything she 
wanted.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Well . . . I wish to God in Heaven 
I had it instead. . . . You know, I’m 
pretty crazy about that little girl.” 

“IT know.” 

When Peter went to bed the big four- 
poster that they had used to sleep 
together in on visits had been moved 
away, and two narrow iron cots stood 
side by side; Elisa was supposed to 
sleep alone. In the moonlight he could 
see her lying in one of the beds. Peter 
sighed again and started to get un- 
dressed in the dark. 

“Petie—” 

“Yes?” 

“Darling.” 

“I thought you were asleep.” 

“I can’t seem to go to sleep.” 

He felt impatient, and his heart 
ached. 
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“I told you if you ran around like 
that you’d get all tired out.” 

“I know. It’s so hard to remember 
always.” 

He said nothing, and finished get- 
ting undressed. 

“Petie. Kiss me good night.” 

He sat on the edge of her bed and 
leaned down and kissed her. She put 
both arms around his neck and held 
him tight. 

“Oh Petie darling. Didn’t it used 
to be fun, playing in the big bed?” 

“Well . . .” He got up. “There’s no 
use thinking about that.” 


He was alone again with Mr. Can- 
dler, at breakfast next morning. They 
ate silently, and then the older man 
got up and folded his paper; he had to 
make a train to his office. 

Mrs. Candler came slowly down the 
stairs just as they went out into the 
hall. She leaned over the banisters and 
kissed her husband good-bye. 

“Good-bye, dear,” Mr. Candler said. 
“Then shall I go ahead and ask Jame- 
son and the Harringtons for dinner 
tomorrow?” 

“Oh, that. ... Charlie dear, I’ve 
been thinking. I wish you wouldn’t. 
It always exhausts me so, that Mr. 
Jameson. He does talk so very loud. 
Some other time, but really, Charlie, 
not now; it’s so nice to have the chil- 
dren to ourselves.” 

“All right, dear. Only I thought 
Elisa might enjoy it. She and Jameson 
always have a lot to laugh about... . 
Well, never mind.” 

“No, Charlie, really no. Besides, we 
must try to see that the child doesn’t 
over-exert herself. She hasn’t really 
learned to take care of herself.” 

Peter, standing at the end of the hall, 
felt sick with all the old, bitter sickness 
of yesterday. He had a feeling, as he 
looked at his father-in-law, gray and 
resigned, that he was looking at him- 
self. Fifteen years from now ? 

Elisa came down the stairs and passed 
her mother. She looked fresh and love- 
ly and she held her chin up in that 
old way of hers. Peter looked at her 
and thought how beautiful she was, 
and then he saw how pale, and looked 
away. “In a trap,” he thought. 

Elisa threw her arms around her 
father and kissed him good morning 
and good-bye. They clung to each other 
for a minute and then he went away. 
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“Petie, come on, let’s go for a walk.” 
He loved her with her chin high like 
that. 

“Oh, Elisa!” Her mother caught her 
arm. “Dear child, you mustn’t do that. 
That long tiring trip yesterday, and—. 
Elisa, if you won't take care of your- 
self I must do it for you.” 

“Oh, Mother.” Elisa pulled her arm 
away. “I can’t just sit around all day, 
I’d go crazy. Petie, come on.” 

The day was fine and sparkling out- 
side, with many bees humming and the 
scent of honeysuckle. 

“Peter, tell her she can’t.” 

“But Mother, I’ve got to do some- 
thing.” 

He went with her. He was still burn- 
ing with irritation and resentment 
against his mother-in-law. She tried to 
drag everybody within her own net of 
cautiousness. 

They walked along the summer 
lanes, dry and golden underfoot and 
arched over with green, with elm and 
maple and horse-chestnut and copper- 
beech. The fields lay long-grassed and 
murmurous beside them, and the jar- 
flies shrilled clearer and higher. They 
walked in silence. 

He wished Elisa would not walk so 
fast. She held her chin up and walked 
with her own long, swaying stride; he 
knew it would tire her, and thought 
with impatience that she ought to know 
enough to take care of herself; he sup- 
posed he was expected to do it for her. 
Then all the impatience sifted itself 
away in his head, and there was only 
the dull, bitter ache and the hopeless 
feeling. 

At his suggestion they sat down on 
a stone wall and smoked cigarettes. He 
did not want to talk; there was noth- 
ing to say any more. He stared at the 
warm wooded hills and wished he 
were at sea. 

“Darling.” Elisa put her hand on his. 
But he did not move his hand to hold 
hers and he did not speak. 

“Darling— I’m so sorry you’re hav- 
ing a horrid time.” 

“I’m having a fine time.” 

“No, you aren’t.... Why don’t 
you send a wire to Bill McGee and 
get him to meet you at Marblehead 
with his boat? There’s no sense in your 
being miserable here.” 

“No. I don’t want to do that. I’m 
your husband and I’m going to stick 
with you.” 


“_-And suffer. That’s what you 
mean. Darling, don’t you know I’d be 
lots happier thinking of you having 
a swell time?” 

“No. It wouldn’t be any good. That’s 
not it, anyway. I’d just as soon be here. 
I want to be with you.” 

“I suppose you mean the rest of our 
lives—now. Is that what’s making you 
feel so awful?” 

“T’m all right.” 

“Petie, tell me something. Do you 
feel that I’m going to ruin your life for 
you?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Tell me, Petie. I wish you’d tell me 
if that’s what you feel. It wouldn’t be 
fair to me not to tell me if you felt that 
way. Oh, darling, don’t you know I'd 
give you a divorce or—anything? Oh, 
sweet, I love you more than anything 
in the world and I want you to be 
happy.” 

“Don’t be silly. I don’t want a di- 
vorce. For God’s sake, I’m in love with 
you. Don’t be crazy.” 

“You mean you wouldn’t want a di- 
vorce if I got one?” 

“For God’s sake, no. I married you, 
and I’m in love with you like hell, and 
I’m going to stay with you. Hell, no, 
I don’t want a divorce. How do you 
think I’d feel, anyway—you get sick 
and I beat it off? For God’s sake give 
me credit for some—decency, or some- 
thing.” 

They stopped talking. He looked at 
the hills, and his mind ached and he 
did not want to think about anything. 
“In a trap,” he thought. It was like a 
horrible tune running in his head. He 
thought about his mother-in-law in- 
stead. 

“What’s the matter with your moth- 
er, anyway?” 

“I haven’t the faintest idea. She’s 
thought she was sick for so long that 
she really is sick now, I suppose. She 
can’t do anything without getting ex- 
hausted.” 

“IT know. God, a woman like that is 
a terror, do you mind?” 

“I don’t mind. She’s always driven 
me crazy.” 

“Your father doesn’t get much fun 
out of it, does he?” 

“Not a bit. He’s so sweet, it breaks 
my heart.” 

“—And I suppose he was a hell of 
a fine man, once. I don’t mean he isn’t 
now. But I suppose he was all full of 
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plans, when they got married, and 
thought they would have a fine life. 
I remember you told me that after you 
were born she said it would kill her to 
have another child, so they never even 
had that. That man’s had a lousy deal.” 

“I know.” Her voice sounded queer, 
and he looked at her and she was cry- 
ing. 
“Oh, Elisa, don’t cry. What’s the 
matter?” 

“Just—thinking about Father, I 
guess. I’m sorry.” 

“Well, there’s nothing to cry about 
now. His goose has been cooked for a 
good twenty years.” 

“Yes.” He felt her controlling her- 
self. “I’m an awful fool, Petie. "Scuse 
please.” 

They got up and started to walk 
back along the lane. Elisa took Peter’s 
arm and squeezed it. 

“So sorry, darling. Things like that 
seem to come upon me these days.” 

“Tt’s all right.” 

“Petie, do you think I’m like Moth- 
er? Nowadays, I mean.” 

“What?—Don’t be ridiculous.” 

“You do, don’t you, Petie? It doesn’t 
matter, you can’t help it, poor dar- 
ling. Darling—it’s not much fun 
for me either, you know. I mean—I’m 
not exactly this kind of person by na- 
ture.” 

“I know you aren't.” He wished she 
would stop talking about it. All of life 
was fixed for good, and there was noth- 
ing to be said about it any more. 

“You know how you'd hate it if it 
was you. I guess I feel about like that.” 

“That’s different. Women are dif- 
ferent.” 

“Petie— What do you mean, differ- 
ent?” 

“Oh, Elisa, you know perfectly well 
it isn’t the same thing to a woman to 
be sick as it is to a man. It—comes sort 
of natural to a woman, I guess.—Oh, I 
didn’t mean you, darling, you know 
that. Naturally you hate it like hell, I 
know.—Elisa don’t cry!” 

“I’m not crying,” she said. She was 
not crying. “I just love you so.” 

After three days in that house Peter 
began to feel as if he were sick, too. 
The days were passed without event in 
the quiet summery garden. The air 
came to him to feel like a forced hot- 
house air, and the atmosphere was gen- 
tle and weary and sad. He felt that he 


was living in a vacuum, outside which 
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men and dangers and events churned 
and bellowed. 

He took a sort of grim pleasure in 
giving himself up to the enervating life, 
in not making an effort of any sort. 
Elisa, who looked pale and somehow 
desperate, tried to make him walk with 
her, but he would not even do that. 
He lay in a long chair in the tired sun- 
light of the garden and read all day 
long. He felt impatient at Elisa; why 
did she try to pretend that there was 
anything to be done, that there was 
any use in doing anything; far better 
give up now, and wither away into the 
sad, regretless monotone of their fu- 
ture. He grew angry with her when she 
persisted. 

“Hell, no, why go for a walk?” he 
said, slumped in the long chair. “I like 
it here. I don’t want to do anything. 
Sit down and don’t get overtired.” 

He had assumed a habit of repress- 
ing Elisa’s restlessness, as a start to- 
ward taking care of her for a lifetime. 
He even seconded Mrs. Candler, now, 
in her constant admonitions, and she, 
misled, began to tell him to take bet- 
ter care of himself, and to put shawls 
over his ankles when the breeze 
started up in the evening. He re- 
ceived her solicitude with bitter amuse- 
ment. 

“Petie, it isn’t like you to hang 
around like a sick dog,” Elisa said, on 
the third afternoon. She sat near him 
in the garden; there was a kind of 
lovely sharpness to her features. 

“Sorry I seem like that.” 

“Why don’t you let me get you a 
game of tennis? There are dozens of 
people in the neighborhood who’d take 
you on.” 

“I don’t want to play tennis. I don’t 
want to do anything. I like just sitting 
here all day long. I think it’s fine. I’m 
getting used to it.” 

Her voice sounded exhausted. “I 
guess it isn’t any use.” 

He glanced at her quickly. Then he 
went on with his book. He supposed 
Elisa was settling down into the long 
rhythm of semi-invalidism. Since the 
day they came she had not run about 
the garden as she had then, so child- 
ishly and happily, and Peter supposed 
that was just as well. She must learn 
not to exert herself, never to let her- 
self be overtired. She must be sensible. 
He must be sensible. Life would be 
sensible. 
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In his mood it made him miserable 
to spend the hours after dinner with 
his father-in-law; he watched the gray 
little man morbidly and imagined him- 
self grown like that, tired and spirit- 
less and defeated, until his imaginings 
drove him wild. And so he began go- 
ing to bed when Elisa did, soon after 
dinner. Mr. Candler sat alone and 
drank his whiskey and smoked his 
cigars through the long summer eve- 
nings. At twelve o’clock he would turn 
out the lights and come heavily up the 
stairs to his bedroom. 

On the fourth night Peter undressed 
and went to bed; he lay there, feeling 
nothing any more, with the soft sum- 
mer air coming in through the win- 
dows and fluttering the long light cur- 
tains; he lay on his back and watched 
Elisa undress. Tiny things occupied his 
mind; the moth that flicked along the 
ceiling, making a small batting noise; 
the two stars that he could see in the 
night sky outside, flickering far, far 
away; the light in the bathroom oppo- 
site him, that burned sharply. Look- 
ing at it he could almost hypnotize 
himself; it grew larger and yellow- 
er, then shrank into a point of light. 
He folded his arms behind his head 
and watched it with a dreary fascina- 
tion. 

Elisa went into the bathroom and 
stood before the mirror, washing her 
hands. He watched her stupidly. She 
had been very quiet; today she had 
hardly talked at all; what a quiet life 
they were going to lead, he thought, 
dully. He took a sort of unhappy pride 
in his new mood; nothing mattered 
any more; experimentally he thought 
of the sea, and smiled grimly inside 
himself to find that it brought no emo- 
tion at all, nothing at all. 

He watched Elisa brush her teeth, 
comb her hair, drink a glass of water, 
the unimportant, small routine of re- 
tiring. He could see half her face in 
the lighted mirror opposite him, and 
thought how beautiful she was with- 
out emotion. Then she turned out the 
bathroom light and came to bed in the 
cot beside him. 

“Good night, Petie darling,” her 
voice said in the dark. He could hear 
all the overtones in her voice—the love 
and the unhappiness. She would have 
to overcome the unhappiness. 

“Good night,” he said. 

He lay in the dark hoping that he 
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could go to sleep soon. He fastened his 
mind on small details to drug it. Sheep, 
jumping over a fence. The contour and 
color of a large red apple. Elisa, stand- 
ing before the mirror, going through 
the nightly routine. Hands, teeth, hair, 
hypodermic— But she had not taken 
the hypodermic. 

He went over it again, seeing her 
standing there under the light in his 
mind’s eye. Hands, teeth, hair—she had 
turned out the light after drinking a 
glass of water, and he knew, now, that 
she had not taken the hypodermic. 

“Elisa!” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“Did you forget your hypodermic?” 
He thought, I’ve even got to remind 
her to take her medicine. I’m like Mr. 
Candler... . 

Elisa’s voice came in the dark. 

“No, Petie, I took it. Thanks for re- 
minding me.” 

He lay still for a minute, trying to 
understand. . . . He switched the light 
on sharply, and got up and went over 
to her. 

“Elisa! Why do you say that? I was 
watching you, I know you didn’t take 
it. What are you doing, anyway?” 

He stood staring crazily at her face 
on the pillow. 


“Elisa!” 

Then she was crying, terribly and 
hopelessly. 

“Petie .. . Petie ...I1 can’t spoil 


your whole life. . . . I know all you 
want. ... You hate me so for spoil- 
ing it. . . . Oh Petie . . . Petie....” 

He was on his knees on the floor, 
reaching for her, reaching for her, kiss- 
ing her, his tears with her tears. 

“Oh, my darling, Oh, my darling. I 
love you so. Elisa, my darling, I love 
you so.” 

—Then he was dragging her out of 
bed, pulling her to the bathroom, in a 
great surge of activity. Reaching for 
the hypodermic box on the shelf he 
knocked over a glass. It broke, and he 
swore at it. 

“How long have you gone with- 
out it?” 


“Only two days. . . . Darling——” 


He watched her fill the tiny glass 
hypodermic, and watched the needle 
stick hard into her white forearm. He 
felt sweat on his forehead, and loos- 
ened his grip on the edge of the wash- 
stand... .. “I’m in a trap,” he thought. 
“T’m in a trap.” 
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Tin Pan Avenue 
By Doron K. Antrim 


Radio and the moving pictures have turned Tin Pan 

Alley toward big business and dressed it up according- 

ly. Mr. Antrim cites the contrast between the old song 

pluggers and the modern methods, with stories of fa- 
mous SON, successes 


nostalgic “On the Banks of the 
Wabash,” could come to life again 
and look up his former haunts where 
ballads were born amid much travail, 
he’d be due for a real surprise. No 
longer would he labor up dingy, dark 
stairways to cramped and cluttered 
cubicles where foregathered the “pro- 
fession” of that day. No longer would 
he see desks piled high with an indiges- 
tion of papers, manuscripts, and music. 
Or hear pianos, burned with a thou- 
sand cigarette butts, belabored with ac- 
companiments to brassy lungs all day. 
For that is the Tin Pan Alley that was, 
but is no more. The few remaining 
publishers who still held on to the old 
traditions and quarters have at last 
bowed to the inevitable, moved out 
and up, and with them Tin Pan Alley 
has passed into the limbo of legend. 
Today Dresser would be whisked 
to the top of a towering Broadway 
building where the Crawford Music 
Company, for instance, has taken pent- 
house quarters. Dresser would no 
doubt be duly impressed and probably 
a bit awed on beholding such swank 
and spaciousness—not a piano, a desk, 
not even a spittoon in sight. 


T Paul Dresser who wrote that early 


Instead of barging directly into the 
presence of the publisher as of yore, 
putting a lead sheet on the piano and 
saying, “Listen to this, it’s terrific,” 
while he gave lusty voice to his newest 
offspring, he would be confronted by 
a sweet, smiling Miss in a glass en- 
closed telephone switchboard who 
would ask him whom he wanted to see 
and if he had an appointment. 

In the old days those sturdy pioneer 
publishers of popular song did not have 
their citadels guarded nor sit on cush- 
ioned chairs behind expensive walnut 
desks wondering whether to ring for 
the radio reports or just the ice water. 
In fact, they did very little sitting at 
all. Their long suit was circulating. It 
was a simple matter to get to them if 
they could be located in the immediate 
vicinity. 

Those were the days when tune 
smiths wrote their sad, wistful ballads 
from stern necessity, not being able to 
dodge the landlord any longer; when a 
hit became a public obsession and put 
all the nation’s parlor pianos in action, 
selling as high as 5,000,000 copies; 
when a hit started movements of this, 
that, and the other, and sometimes even 
made history. 




















Surveying these modern offices deco- 
rated somewhat in the motif of Egyp- 
tian crypts, Dresser would surely have 
heaved a heavy sigh and preferred as 
Silvio Hein has hymned, to return to 
“that peaceful spot where the daisies 
grow.” For in going Hollywood, the 
new Avenue has taken on sophistica- 
tion and veneer, has followed the lead 
of big business and thereby lost its 
chief and only charm. Before we glance 
over the factors that have brought 
about these amazing changes, let us 
pause for a last look at what—was it 
Harry Von Tilzer?—was pleased to 
christen Tin Pan Alley. 

Discounting much of what you may 
have heard, it still was a fabulous place 
that traficked in moons, mammies, 
nostalgia, Alabam’, and love lore; this 
old Alley that nurtured a nation’s folk- 
songs. Those denizens of the street, the 
old troubadours, were a picturesque, 
happy-go-lucky lot, either with plenty 
of money or almost none at all, it didn’t 
make much difference which. As soon 
as one of them struck a bit of pay dirt 
with a hit, he either squandered the 
money in largess or liquor until all 
had vanished (vamp till ready), or 
started in the publishing business him- 
self. There are still a few of the old 
guard left: Irving Berlin, Harry Von 
Tilzer, E. B. Marks, but they are thin- 
ning out. 

The main stock in trade of a pub- 
lisher was either his ability to write 
a hit or pick one. It was a gamble at 
stiff odds, and if he chanced upon one 
hit in fifty songs, he was conducting a 
very successful enterprise. The Alley 
was built on a shoe string and plenty 
of broken promises. 

No sooner had they accepted a new 
song than these early publishers hied 
forth to try it out. “They all sang,” as 
E. B. Marks has reminisced in his book 
of that title and were therefore equipped 
to do their own plugging. After start- 
ing it first in the burlesque shows, they 
begged or bribed as many vaudeville 
artists as they could corral to hosanna 
their hymn from the boards, here, 
there and everywhere until it died a 
premature death or leaped into the 
large sales figures. When the hurdy- 
gurdies were blaring it forth hither 
and yon, it was a hit, no mistake. 

Now a hit in those days was some- 
thing for publishers to get excited 
about. Although slow in starting, when 
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it struck its stride, it was good for a 
year, maybe two or even three with 
diminishing returns for several decades 
thereafter. “Alexander’s Rag Time 
Band,” which was popular twenty-five 
years ago, still sells 30,000 copies a 
year. It is well to remember that radio 
was then unknown and in order to get 
your music and have it too, it was 
necessary to open up the square piano 
or do some homemade harmonizing 
on the back porch. Then the “mechan- 
icals” began coming in, the phono 
graph and player-piano, and they were 
a gold mine to the publisher while they 
lasted. Here are some figures showing 
the various sources of revenue in the 
halcyon days of music publishing. They 
are taken from the Berlin catalog as 
listed in Woollcott’s book, Story of Irv- 
ing Berlin. 
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For song writers they are sleek and 
well dressed. They’re not missing any 
meals on account of financial stringency 
—not these lads. Aren’t they getting 
thousand dollar weekly drawing ac- 
counts all year with a royalty percent- 
age on sheet sales? They don’t have 
to worry about the rent. But they do 
worry plenty about meeting the dead 
line. 

In writing a song, so they say, con- 
siderable difficulty is encountered, first 
of all, in getting a good idea which 
can be embodied in a title. Such an idea 
may elude the writer’s best efforts for 
days, weeks or months. Then again it 
may come suddenly and unexpectedly. 
But you are not likely to see any song 
scribes with pencils poised, dallying 
around, waiting for the elusive idea. 
Walter Donaldson gets his playing 


Duration 
of Sheet Piano Phonograph 
Title Sale Music Rolls Records 
“You'd Be Surprised” 50 weeks 783,982 145,505 888,790 
“Say It With Music” ........ 75 weeks 375,508 102,127 1,239,050 
“Nobody Knows” .......... 70 weeks = 1,143,690 62,204 843,062 
» 2 5 oor 75 weeks 1,053,493 161,650 1,225,083 


Fortunes were made on a single hit 
song. Two boys fresh from the farm, 
Harry Williams and Egbert Van Al- 
styne made their appearance on Broad- 
way one day with a sweetly simple 
pastoral, “In the Shade of the Old 
Apple Tree,” and pocketed $28,000. 
Frederick Knight Logan heard an old 
darkie from the deep South strumming 
an air on the guitar, went home and 
wrote that plaint of the plains, “Mis- 
souri Waltz,” which enriched him by 
$100,000. Remick sold 100,000 copies 
of “Hiawatha” at a clip to Woolworth. 
Guy Massey wrote a song from a prison 
cell, or so the publishers spread the 
tale. “Prisoner’s Song” turned a neat 
$85,000 in royalties. Willard Robinson 
lost his home, wrote “Cottage For Sale” 
and bought it back. I could go on for 
pages, but that is all ancient history. 

What has risen pheenix-like from 
the ashes of the old Alley? The scene 
shifts to Hollywood. Two song writers 
(they now travel in pairs, one of which 
is invariably fat) have just been handed 
the script of a new film musical with 
a notation to write six songs for as 
many situations in the script and have 
them ready in three weeks. All of which 
is a large-sized order, especially since 
one of the songs at least is expected to 
be a hit. 


golf and that seems to be a preferred 
method. However, writing a song is 
something that cannot well be confined 
to office hours or routine, Hollywood 
notwithstanding. 

Which reminds me of the incident 
Charlie Miller tells when the late Zieg- 
feld, rehearsing The Three Musketeers, 
kept the entire cast—chorus, orchestra, 
principals, arrangers—waiting three 
days for Rudolf Friml to bring down 
the closing number. 

On the first day, Friml phoned Zieg- 
feld he was on his way to the theater 
with the opus just composed. In driv- 
ing down Fifth Avenue, Friml sighted 
a certain blonde of his acquaintance 
and forgot everything else, taking her 
to the races for three successive days 
while Ziegfeld kept the wires busy try- 
ing to locate him. When Frim! finally 
did appear, he produced that pulse- 
stirring piece, “March of the Musket- 
eers” and all was forgiven. Which only 
served to indicate how difficult it is to 
confine a song writer to anything like 
a schedule. 

Returning to the two in Hollywood, 
although restive under pressure, the 
dead line must be met. The boys hud- 
dle again and again, sweat, stew, and 
bite their nails and finally the required 
number of songs emerges. In the mean- 
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time the various studio heads sit in 
and render a verdict. Some of the num- 
bers may be discarded, others rewrit- 
ten. Then again, the screen star may 
not like one of them and absolutely re- 
fuse to sing it. Whereby a delicate situ- 
ation is created. Another song team is 
called in and the green-eyed monster 
rears its head. But the song schedule 
is met. 

When all songs are finally selected 
for the picture, the titles are wired to 
the New York office of the publisher 
affiliate. Music follows and professional 
copies are struck off and distributed to 
the trade. As the picture is being taken, 
records of each song are made with 
full orchestration. These are sent to 
New York where the elect of the radio 
world—Fred Waring, Paul Whiteman, 
Rudy Vallee, etc.—are invited to listen 
in. 

It’s something of a distinction to be 
the first on the air with a song while 
it is still fresh and virgin, and there 
is always the possibility it may be a hit. 
Say Paul Whiteman chooses to etherize 
a few of the new numbers. He calls in 
his arrangers to tailor the tunes for 
his band instrumentation in the style 
to which he is accustomed. 

Now the arrangers are very impor- 
tant personages in Tin Pan Avenue. 
They too have stepped up in the world. 
In the days before radio, arrangers did 
mostly routine, hack jobs for publishers, 
the emolument being about $25.00 a 
week. Today the tune stylists, such as 
Adolph Deutsch, can command around 
$500 a week. They are an indispen- 
sable link in the chain. With a thou- 
sand bands on the air playing the same 
piece, the arrangers are life savers to 
the listeners since they have the redeem- 
ing knack of saving it from deadly 
monotony. 

You hear very little about the gentry 
who style the tunes since they are the 
ghost writers of modern American 
music. Very few popular composers go 
in for the higher branches of the craft 
such as orchestration. The prevailing 
school of thought is that the study of 
harmony, counterpoint, orchestration, 
would hamper and cramp the creative 
impulse. George Gershwin believed 
this at one time and some of the best 
effects in his “Rhapsody in Blue” were 
due to Ferde Grofé who scored the 
work for orchestra. In the meantime 
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Gershwin has studied up and now 
scores his own. 

But since most of the tunesters con- 
sider their job at an end when they 
knock out a tune, the work of making 
it available for orchestra falls to others. 
Every major band has a staff of about 
six arrangers, specialists in various 
rhythm styles. Paul Whiteman’s arrang- 
ing bill has run as high as $50,000 a 
year. André Kostelanetz can easily 
spend $2000 a week on arrangements 
and $500 is an average for the smaller 
bands. 

We are now back in the big broad- 
casting studio. It’s the zero hour just 
before going on the air. Musicians are 
ready and tense, leader has his baton 
upraised, a hush is over all. Then a 
light signal flashes, the leader’s baton 
comes down followed by a surge of 
tone—that new song from the picture 
goes on the air for the first time. 

Now the point to this strategy of 
releasing the music of a film before the 
film is shown in the local movie house 
is that it advertises the picture. One of 
the requirements of playing picture 
music on the air is to announce the 
picture from which each song is taken 
so that the public becomes aware of its 
existence. 

Which explains a good deal about 
the present status of Tin Pan Avenue. 
Most of the major music publishers are 
now subsidiaries of the picture pro- 
ducers. Eighty per cent of the popular 
songs turned out today are written for 
the pictures. Even the shorts have their 
ditties. Recall that rallying cry of the 
depression, “Who’s Afraid of the Big, 
Bad Wolf,” from a Walter Disney 
short? The majority of the leading 
song writers are in Hollywood under 
contract or are free-lancing there. Irv- 
ing Berlin was one of the last to suc- 
cumb. A little over a year ago, he 
heeded the insistent and flattering offers 
emanating from the Coast, packed up 
and went West. 

Although radio has come to be a 
necessity to the publishers, it is a thorn 
in the flesh nevertheless. Since its ad- 
vent the sale of sheet music has steadily 
declined, also the average life of a 
song. Prior to 1925, the life of a hit 
song was sixteen months and the total 
sale 1,156,134 copies, according to fig- 
ures compiled by the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors, and Pub- 





lishers. Since 1931 a song is considered 
good if it keeps on top for three months 
with a total sale of 229,866. Such a de- 
cline would have placed a strangle hold 
on the publishers were it not for other 
sources of revenue. One important 
source is the money collected for per- 
forming rights which are vested in the 
American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors, and Publishers, of which most of 
the leading publishers are members. 

ASCAP collects from licensed radio 
stations, theaters, and other places 
where music is performed for profit, a 
fee for the use of copyright music over 
which it has jurisdiction, radio pro 
viding the largest revenue. In 1934 
ASCAP collected a total of $3,376, 
067.39. Even so, the amount each pub- 
lisher receives yearly does not compare 
with the amount formerly received 
from phonograph records alone. 

As a result, more songs must con- 
stantly come from the mill because the 
life of each song is so short. The new 
output runs mostly to smartness and 
sophistication. Mabel, who used to play 
the sweet simplicities of the bicycle era 
on the upright, would experience sun- 
dry difficulties negotiating the modern 
tricky harmonies and rhythms. Songs 
are not written primarily for Mabel any 
more. They are fashioned for Dick 
Powell, Bing Crosby, Grace Moore, 
and other screen singers according to 
their respective styles, likes, and dis- 
likes. 

Occasionally a song reminiscent of 
the past slips in and upsets all calcula- 
tions. “Old Spinning Wheel” made one 
of the best records of late years with 
a sale of 750,000 copies and, strangely 
enough, this one had no picture affilia- 
tions. Also it was a simple, plaintive 
bit seeming to indicate that people still 
like them in the Stephen Foster tradi- 
tion. 

“Isle of Capri,” a song of the same 
caliber, likewise gave a very good ac- 
count of itself. No one can tell what a 
song will do. Before the release of the 
picture She Loves Me Not, featuring 
Bing Crosby, the studio heads thought 
“Love in Bloom” too high-class a song 
to make much of a general appeal. Yet 
it fooled them al! and went over 450,000 
copies. Its devotees will tell you that 
there are still some thrills left in Tin 
Pan Avenue. But you can’t get any of 
the old timers to believe that. 
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HE Convention of 1900 was one of 

the few which met elsewhere than 

at Chicago. It was called to meet 
in Philadelphia, and on the surface there 
appeared to be no reason why it should 
not be a very humdrum affair. President 
McKinley was at the height of his pop- 
ularity, and his renomination, to be fol- 
lowed by his re-election, was looked 
upon as quite certain. The one matter 
awaiting settlement was the nominee 
for vice-president, since Mr. Hobart of 
New Jersey had died in the middle of 
his term. Political conditions in the 
State of New York were such that the 
reigning magnates of the Republican 
Party organization there were exceed- 
ingly anxious to dispense with the far- 
ther services of Theodore Roosevelt as 
Governor. They had only placed him in 
nomination in 1898 because they feared 
that unless they did so, both the gov- 
ernorship and control of the Legisla- 
ture would pass to the Democrats, which 
would be quite too awful to be calmly 
contemplated. As a matter of fact they 
won in 1898 in New York by the nar- 
rowest of margins, for Colonel Roose- 
velt’s plurality over his Democrat oppo- 
nent was only about 18,000. His inde- 
pendent conduct in executive office and 
his willingness to be perfectly agreeable 
combined with his unwillingness to be 
controlled, had made these party lead- 
ers sad indeed, and they had made up 
their minds to get rid of him. It would 
not do to fail to renominate him for 
governor, but the fortunate fact that a 
new candidate for vice-president must 


be found to run with McKinley seerned 
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to them to open the door of opportunity. 
They proceeded to act accordingly, al- 
though very quietly, and secured allies 
in the party organization of several other 
states. Roosevelt was quickly aware of 
this and immediately started a counter 
movement to prevent his own nomina- 
tion for the vice-presidency. He issued 
public statements to say that he declined 
to be a candidate, and he wrote letters 
to friends in all parts of the country 
on some phase or aspect of this mat- 
ter. What was going on, however, was 
so plain that early in the month of April, 
1900, Colonel Roosevelt asked me to go 
to Washington and say frankly to Mark 
Hanna, then Senator from Ohio, that he 
did not propose to be nominated and 
would not accept if he were nominated. 
When Hanna heard this statement he 
flew into a rage, used some of his rich 
vocabulary of profanity, and stated with 
the utmost emphasis that he, Hanna, 
proposed to control the convention at 
Philadelphia, that he would not have 
Roosevelt nominated for vice-president 
under any circumstances, and that 
Roosevelt need give himself no farther 
concern about the matter. I duly report- 
ed this at Albany, but the movement 
for Roosevelt’s nomination continued to 
go tirelessly on. Finally, as the date for 
the convention approached, Roosevelt 
asked Frederick W. Holls, Albert Shaw 
and myself to go to Philadelphia to take 
charge of his headquarters at the Hotel 
Walton, and to organize a movement 
among the delegates to prevent his nom- 
ination for the vice-presidency. Truly 
this was an odd situation. We had all 
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seen and heard of men who were anx- 
ious to be nominated for high public 
office and who welcomed any organized 
movement in their support. But here 
was a man who wished a movement 
organized to prevent his nomination for 
the very high office of vice-president of 
the United States. One must admit on 
looking back that there was a good deal 
of opéra bouffe about the whole under- 
taking. 

The gathering delegates at Philadel- 
phia were dull enough until the arrival 
on Saturday afternoon of Colonel Roose- 
velt himself. He was immediately rec- 
ognized by his characteristic smile and 
his Rough Rider hat. At once the corri- 
dors of the Hotel Walton began to buzz, 
and the one topic of conversation was 
how to overcome Roosevelt’s objections 
and get him to take the nomination for 
vice-president. 

On Saturday evening we were visited 
at his headquarters by the Kansas dele- 
gation, headed by J. R. Burton, who 
afterward went to the United States 
Senate for a term and then to the peni- 
tentiary for a like period. He and his 
fellow-delegates had in their button- 
holes huge artificial sunflowers, and 
when the lapel of the coat was turned 
over there was this legend on the back 
in large letters: 


I'M FROM KANSAS! 
NOW, DAMN YOU, LAUGH! 


Burton announced that the Kansas dele- 
gation did not care what Colonel Roose- 
velt’s desires or preferences might be. 
They proposed to support his nomina- 
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tion for the vice-presidency and to do 
everything in their power to bring it 
about. Burton went on with undisguised 
impudence to say that he cared nothing 
about Colonel Roosevelt personally, but 
that with Roosevelt’s name on the ticket 
he, Burton, would be sure of election 
to the Senate from Kansas. 

On the following morning a still more 
significant incident occurred. A com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania delegation 
called to say that the entire body of 
delegates from Pennsylvania intended 
to vote for Roosevelt’s nomination. 
Their spokesman was that very shrewd 
and experienced politician, Congress- 
man Bingham of Philadelphia, and 
nothing that he said could be taken 
lightly. 

Following this interview and one or 
two other similar happenings, Holls and 
I went down to Senator Hanna’s room 
for a farther talk with him. We told 
him of our experiences at the Roosevelt 
headquarters, and strongly expressed 
the opinion that “You cannot beat 
somebody with nobody,” and that the 
only way to keep Roosevelt from being 
nominated was to produce a candidate 
for the vice-presidency whose person- 
ality and fitness were of so compelling 
a character that the convention would 
rally quickly to his support. Hanna 
greeted these statements with another 
outburst of profanity, and again af- 
firmed with all vehemence that Roose- 
velt would not be nominated because he, 
Hanna, would not permit it. In re- 
sponse to our continued urging he final- 
ly stated that he proposed to have the 
convention nominate John D. Long of 
Massachusetts for vice-president. Our 
reply was that while we had the great- 
est respect for Governor Long, there 
was no possible chance of inducing the 
convention to prefer him to Roosevelt. 
Hanna brusquely informed us that we 
did not know what we were talking 
about, and we withdrew. 

During the afternoon and evening of 
Sunday matters got steadily worse hour 
by hour, and when Monday morning 
came we were quite unable to see how 
Roosevelt’s nomination could be pre- 
vented by anybody, no matter how po- 
litically powerful he might think him- 
self. 

The end was reached on Monday. 
Colonel Roosevelt, General Francis V. 
Greene of New York—who was not 
without hopes that the vice-presidential 
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lightning would strike him—and I went 
together for luncheon with Mrs. Roose- 
velt at the house of a friend nearby with 
whom Mrs. Roosevelt was stopping. 
Senator Lodge was there also, wearing 
a huge blue silk badge on which ap 
peared in bold gilt letters: “FOR VICE 
PRESIDENT, JOHN D. LONG.” Im- 
mediately after luncheon had been 
served, Lodge left us, saying with 
brusque cynicism, “I must go back and 
be loyal to Long.” We then had a heart- 
to-heart talk with Roosevelt over the 
situation which had developed, and told 
him flatly that unless he was prepared, 
then and there, to write a statement 
which might be given to the press at 
four o'clock, when the newspaper men 
were coming to his headquarters, mak- 
ing it perfectly definite and final that he 
would not accept the nomination if ten- 
dered, he was certain to be nominated 
on Thursday. He walked up and down 
for some little time, muttering and pro- 
testing, and then said with much impa- 
tience: “What is it you want me to 
say? I am willing to say it.” Thereupon 
I sat down at the writing-table in the 
room and wrote a brief statement to 
the effect that while he was most grate- 
ful for the friendly support which had 
been offered him from all parts of the 
country, yet he felt that his duty at the 
moment was to the State of New York; 
that he was not a candidate for the vice- 
presidential nomination and that he 
could not accept even if nominated. 
Upon reading this statement, he said: 
“That’s all right, that’s all right,” and 
then sat down at the desk, apparently 
to sign it. Before doing so, however, he 
made two changes in what had been 
written and one of these was to strike 
out the words: he could not accept if 
nominated. “There,” he said, “that’s 
what you want. Give it out to the press 
at four o'clock.” I read it and said 
quietly: “This means your nomina- 
tion.” To that he made no reply. 

On going back to the hotel, we found 
that the newspaper men were already 
assembling and by four o'clock the 
Roosevelt headquarters were packed 
full to overflowing with them. Indeed, 
so numerous were they that some of us 
were compelled to stand upon the bed 
while Roosevelt slowly read the state- 
ment. At the foot of the bed were Sena- 
tor Platt’s son, Frank H. Platt, and his 
henchman, Lemuel Ely Quigg, both of 
whom had their eyes fixed upon Roose- 





velt with closest attention. When they 
heard the words of the statement, their 
faces were wreathed in smiles and they 
darted for the door to report to Senator 
Platt that all was well and that he had 
won his fight. And so he had. 

Beyond the incidents concerned with 
Roosevelt’s nomination, this conven- 
tion went its way in orderly and un- 
exciting fashion. The only important 
happening was the very eloquent speech 
of Senator E. O. Wolcott of Colorado 
as Temporary Chairman. 


T. R.’s NomMrinaTIon 


The Convention of 1904 was peace 
and quiet itself. Its outstanding event 
was the brilliant and eloquent speech of 
Elihu Root as Temporary Chairman of 
the convention. This truly admirable 
and most persuasive argument was felt 
to be so important and so convincing 
that it was the document most used by 
the National Committee in carrying on 
the campaign which followed. Of course, 
there was no opposition whatever to 
the nomination of Theodore Roosevelt 
and nothing arose to disturb the har- 
mony and good order of the convention 
save the usual quarrels over contested 
seats, which represented personal and 
factional struggles and differences in 
various states and districts throughout 
the country. The most interesting and 
probably the most important of these 
contests was over the four delegates at 
large from Wisconsin, where those 
headed by Governor LaFollette were 
unseated and their places given to those 
headed by Senator Spooner. 

After Speaker Cannon had been 
chosen Permanent Chairman and had 
delivered a characteristic speech, Sena- 
tor Lodge presented a report of the 
Committee on Resolutions which was 
pretty long and pretty boastful. The 
speech by Governor Black of New York 
placing Theodore Roosevelt in nomina- 
tion was one of the very best of its kind, 
and was received with unbounded en- 
thusiasm. The seconding speeches by 
Senator Beveridge of Indiana and 
George A. Knight of California were 
of the same general character and the 
cheers were loud and prolonged. 

After the roll-call had proceeded so 
far as the State of New Jersey, Governor 
Franklin Murphy of that State rose and 
asked that the farther calling of the 
roll be dispensed with and that Theo 

















dore Roosevelt be chosen by acclama- 
tion. This proposal was greeted with 
loud cries of “No! No!” so the roll-call 
went on to its end and recorded 994 
votes, all of them for the nomination 
of Theodore Roosevelt. It did not take 
long to choose Senator Fairbanks of 
Indiana as candidate for vice-president, 
and the work of this harmonious body 
was over. 

It was during the sessions of this 
convention that my friend and fellow- 
delegate, William N. Cohen, after- 
wards Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York, told me of the 
confidential conferences of the leaders 
of the party organization in New York 
at which it was decided that I was to 
be the party nominee for governor 
when the State Convention met in 
September. It shortly developed that 
what Governor Odell, William Barnes 
of Albany, Francis Hendricks of Onon- 
daga, George W. Aldridge of Monroe, 
J. Sloat Fassett of Chemung, Speaker 
Nixon of Chautauqua, Louis F. Payn 
of Columbia, Elon R. Brown of Jeffer- 
son, William L. Ward of Westchester 
—all of whom were delegates to this 
convention—and the others of their 
group had in mind was that if I were 
elected governor—a fact which they 
took for granted—and if all went well, 
I was to be renominated and re-elected 
to that office in 1906 and then brought 
forward in 1908 by the party organiza- 
tion, with the full support of President 
Theodore Roosevelt—who, it soon ap- 
peared, was a party to the scheme—as 
candidate for the presidential nomina- 
tion. This amazing plan, conceived in 
the most friendly and indeed flattering 
spirit, would mean, if I assented to it, 
the complete abandonment of my self- 
chosen and clearly conceived life work 
upon which my mind and heart were 
set. It took three months of time and 
an exhibition of persistent stubborn- 
ness, which some thought was in- 
gratitude and others evidence of a lack 
of common sense, to prevent this plan 
from being undertaken. What was said, 
written and done to bring that plan 
to an end occupied all the weeks from 
June until September; but that is a 
story by itself and has no proper place 
here. 

The way in which I came to attend 
the Democratic National Convention of 
1904 held at St. Louis is rather inter- 
esting. I went there at the personal re- 
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quest of President Roosevelt, who suf- 
fered from the same complex in 1904 
that took possession of President Lin- 
coln in 1864. Just as Lincoln felt that 
he was certain to be defeated by Mc- 
Clellan, so forty years later did Roose- 
velt think that he would fail of re-elec- 
tion. He was most anxious that I should 
attend the Democrat Convention, ob- 
serve what was said and done and 
report to him in detail as soon as prac- 
ticable. All these things I did. I heard 
the Temporary Chairman, Senator John 
Sharp Williams of Mississippi, make a 
stupendously long speech—it covers 
thirty-five printed pages of the official 
report—which while amusing in parts 
distinctly fatigued the assembled dele- 
gates. Champ Clark of Missouri, who 
followed him as Permanent Chairman, 
made a good speech, but it also was far 
too long. 

The work of the convention centered 
about the declaration as to silver, since 
the conventions of 1896 and 1900 and 
the results of the elections which fol- 
lowed were uppermost in the minds of 
all the delegates. What the Committee 
on Resolutions really did was to side- 
step the issue, and by a vote of 35 to 15 
to exclude from the platform the so- 
called gold plank, which had been of- 
fered by the sound money element of 
the party. 

The story of the nomination of Parker 
and his famous dispatch declining the 
nomination unless it was understood 
that he was to support the gold standard 
and the subsequent happenings, are all 
on record and are perfectly familiar. 

What is not widely known is the 
brilliant and impressive opening of 
the speech made by William Jennings 
Bryan, just as dawn was breaking on 
Friday, July 8, when he rose to second 
the nomination of Senator Cockrell of 
Missouri. The convention had been in 
session for many hours and was very 
tired. The heat was intense and the 
early dawn was fighting with the elec- 
tric lights and giving a weird effect to 
the convention hall. Bryan himself was 
white, his face was drawn, and he was 
visibly greatly fatigued. After saying 
that he had had no sleep for two nights 
and that his voice was almost gone, he 
spoke these impressive words to a most 
attentive audience of many thousands: 

“Eight years ago a Democratic Na- 
tional Convention placed in my hands 
the standard of the party and commis- 
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sioned me as its candidate. Four years 
later that commission was renewed. I 
come tonight to this Democratic Na- 
tional Convention to return the com- 
mission. You may dispute whether I 
have fought a good fight, you may dis- 
pute whether I have finished my course, 
but you cannot deny that I have kept 
the faith.” 

In an instant the whole vast audience 
was on its feet, deeply moved by this 
very sincere and pathetic appeal to their 
feelings. It was some time before the 
crowd could settle down to listen to 
Bryan’s speech, for he had exhibited 
oratorical power of a very high and 
impressive type. 





Tue Quiet ConvENTION oF 1908 


In 1908 the convention was distinctly 
dull. This was largely because despite 
murmurs and mutterings and despite 
the prediction often confidentially made 
that the nomination of Theodore Roose- 
velt for a third term would be insisted 
upon, it was pretty clear that Secretary 
Taft would be the nominee. The oratory 
at this convention was less interesting 
than usual and its proceedings were 
marked by a certain dullness which was 
novel to me. Senator Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts was made Permanent Chair- 
man and on the first ballot, 980 votes 
being cast, Taft received 702, including 
at least one from every state except In- 
diana, which cast its 30 votes solidly 
for Senator Fairbanks. Three votes from 
Pennsylvania were cast for Roosevelt, 
while 65 of the 78 New York votes 
were cast for Governor Hughes. A small 
number of votes was cast for Speaker 
Cannon, for Senator Fairbanks, and for 
Senator Joseph B. Foraker of Ohio. In 
order to keep peace in the political fam- 
ily and at the urgent request of Speaker 
Cannon, Congressman James S. Sher- 
man of New York was nominated for 
vice-president and the work of the 
campaign began. 


Tue Butt Moose Oursreak 


The happenings of 1912 were re- 
mindful of those of 1880, for once again 
bitterness and passion amounting to 
fury were in evidence on every side. The 
schism in the Republican Party organi- 
zation which had been growing more 
or less rapidly for some years and which 
was made evident by the result of the 
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Congressional elections in 1910, came 
to its climax when the National Con- 
vention met at Chicago. So evenly did 
the two factions appear to be balanced, 
that it was not unlikely that the con- 
trol of the convention would be found 
to depend upon the temporary roll as 
made up by the National Committee, 
after hearing the numerous contests 
which were presented to them for ac- 
tion. The committee had been in ses- 
sion for several days and had decided 
most of the contests in favor of the Taft 
delegates and against the Roosevelt dele- 
gates. No sooner had the Acting Chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee called the convention to order, 
than Governor Herbert S. Hadley of 
Missouri, who was to be the floor leader 
of the Roosevelt forces, rose and de- 
manded information as to whether a 
temporary roll of the delegates had been 
prepared and was in the hands of the 
Secretary? Before an answer could be 
given, James E. Watson of Indiana, who 
was to be the floor leader of the Taft 
forces, made the point of order that this 
question was out of order until after the 
convention itself had been properly 
organized. Despite this objection, Gov- 
ernor Hadley promptly moved that the 
list of delegates prepared by the Na- 
tional Committee, known as the tem- 
porary roll, be amended by striking out 
the names of certain delegates which 
he handed to the Chair and by sub- 
stituting certain other delegates there- 
for. Watson renewed his point of order, 
that this motion was out of order until 
the convention had been organized. 
After some discussion of the point of 
order the Chairman upheld it and 
when Governor Hadley appealed from 
the decision of the Chair and Watson 
moved to lay the appeal on the table, 
both motions were declared to be out 
of order for the reason that the only 
business before the convention was 
that which the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee would submit, at the 
direction of that committee: the name 
of a delegate for Temporary Chair- 
man. The Chairman thereupon sub- 
mitted the name of Elihu Root, a dele- 
gate from the State of New York. 
Wisconsin dissented and nominated 
Governor McGovern of that state. A 
long and angry debate followed and it 
was some hours before the roll was 
called. The result of the ballot was Root, 
558; McGovern, 501; with some 20 
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delegates returned as voting for other 
candidates. Of the New York votes all 
were cast for Root except three from 
Brooklyn, three from Manhattan, three 
from Westchester, two from Monroe, 
and two from other upstate counties. As 
Mr. Root took the Chair, the accom- 
plished, cultivated and polite William 
Flinn of Pennsylvania yelled at the top 
of his lungs: “Receiver of stolen goods!” 
and Richard R. Quay of Pennsylvania 
added: “You are a protector of stolen 
goods!” Root’s speech was, of course, 
on the highest possible plane and was 
admirably received despite the factional 
bitterness manifest in the convention. 
Governor Hadley immediately resumed 
the fight to unseat seventy-four delegates 
from various states, whose names he 
insisted had been improperly put upon 
the list. 

There were some amusing incidents 
despite all the tragic performances of 
this convention. Senator Boies Penrose 
of Pennsylvania, who had been defeated 
as a candidate for delegate-at-large by 
the Roosevelt forces was seated on 
the platform in a comfortable chair 
fanning himself and looking down at 
the disturbance going forward on the 
floor of the convention. At one time 
when this was at its height and some 
of the delegates from Pennsylvania were 
behaving like madmen, dancing and 
shouting and screaming at the top of 
their lungs, I asked Senator Penrose 
how, in the name of common sense, 
men of that sort got themselves elected 
as delegates to a Republican National 
Convention, for I had never seen any- 
thing of the kind outside of a street 
riot. Penrose, fanning himself placidly, 
remarked with his inimitable twang: 
“Oh, those are the corks, bottles and 
banana peels washed up by the Roose- 
velt tide!” To any one who had ever 
seen a ferry-slip on the Hudson River 
at high tide with a west wind blowing, 
this was a perfect description. At one 
time during the uproar there was a 
delegate from Pennsylvania who made 
himself particularly obnoxious by the 
noise he was making. Root, having 
been brought to the very edge of the 
limits of patience, came forward to 
the edge of the platform and holding 
his gavel by its head and pointing the 
handle at the noise-making delegate, 
could be heard above the uproar saying: 
“Tf the delegate from Pennsylvania who 
is so disturbing this convention does 


not take his seat, the Chair will order 
the Sergeant-at-Arms to eject him from 
the hall.” This very definite threat pro- 
duced for a few moments a measure of 
silence and the characteristic voice of 
Senator Penrose could be heard saying: 
“Hear how rough he talks to the Mayor 
of McKeesport!” 

Hours were spent in the prolonged 
and really tempestuous discussion of the 
roll of the convention, since it had be- 
come clear that if the roll remained as 
made up by the National Committee, 
after its hearing of the various contests, 
there would be a majority of the dele- 
gates against the nomination of Theo 
dore Roosevelt and in favor of the re- 
nomination of President Taft. Once 
these questions were settled, the work 
of the convention proceeded rapidly to 
its end, a number of the Roosevelt dele- 
gates withdrawing from farther par- 
ticipation in its work. After President 
Taft’s name had been presented in an 
impressive speech by Warren Harding 
of Ohio and seconded in an unimpres- 
sive speech by John Wanamaker of 
Pennsylvania, the voting proceeded and 
on the first ballot Taft was nominated, 
receiving 561 votes. For Theodore 
Roosevelt 107 votes were cast, for Gov- 
ernor LaFollette of Wisconsin 41, for 
Senator Cummins of Iowa 17, and 349 
were recorded as present and not voting. 
After the Chairman had announced the 
renomination of President Taft and 
while the cheering was still going on, 
Senator Reed Smoot of Utah, whose 
delegation had seats in the hall some- 
what farther back than those assigned 
to the delegates from the State of New 
York, came down the aisle and said to 
me with a smile: “Well, she’s did! What 
next?” The “what next” was the result 
in the following November, and the 
complete disruption of the old Repub- 
lican Party, which disruption has con- 
tinued in fact, although not in form, 
from that day to this. 

So complete was the Republican de- 
feat in 1912 that we all kept pretty quiet 
for some time thereafter. My own first 
political speech after the defeat was 
made at a dinner given by the Middle- 
sex Club of Boston, Massachusetts, in 
celebration of Grant’s birthday on April 
26, 1913, former Governor John D. 
Long presiding. On the journey by train 
from New York to Boston, I found that 
my neighbor in the parlor car was 
former Governor Hadley, who had been 











the floor leader of the Roosevelt forces 
at the convention. It turned out that we 
were both going to speak at the same 
dinner in Boston, and that we had been 
invited because we represented the two 
wings, or elements, into which the year 
1912 had broken the Republican Party. 
During the course of the journey I said 
to the Governor: “It is all past now, but 
I should be very much interested to 
know how you arrived at the decision 
to make contests of 74 seats at the con- 
vention last June? Why 74 instead of 
174 or 274?” Governor Hadley smiled 
and said: “I will tell you. After the 
National Committee had heard the 
various contests and reached their con- 
clusions, Borah, Frank Kellogg and I 
decided that in twenty-four cases we 
had been literally defrauded of our 
representation. We recognized that we 
had a very strong case in respect to 
other contests, but that there were de- 
batable questions, every one of which, 
however, had been decided against us. 
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There remained twenty-four contests in 
which we felt that we had been out- 
raged and that injustice had plainly 
been done. So we three went to Colonel 
Roosevelt and told him this fact. We 
said we were going to contest these 
twenty-four seats on the floor of the 
convention. On hearing this statement, 
Colonel Roosevelt cried with great vehe- 
mence: “Twenty-four seats! Twenty- 
four! What is the use of contesting 
twenty-four? You must contest seventy- 
four if you expect to get anywhere.’ So 
we raised the number to seventy-four.” 
This was Hadley’s own statement to 
me. It entirely confirmed what Senator 
Murray Crane had previously told me, 
namely, that all doubtful cases had been 
decided in favor of the Taft contestants, 
but that there were a few cases in which 
much was to be said for the other side. 
This was the first convention of 
which Lafayette B. Gleason of New 
York was secretary, he having become 
chief assistant secretary in 1908. At 
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every convention since 1912 Mr. 
Gleason has held the secretaryship, dis- 
charging its duties admirably and to 
the satisfaction of all elements in the 
party organization. 

It amused me not a little that after 
the convention of 1912, I was generally 
referred to as a reactionary. From my 
earliest participation in politics as an 
undergraduate, I had been looked upon 
as a rather disturbing progressive, be- 
ing usually in revolt against the party 
organization, particularly the Platt or- 
ganization in New York, as well as a 
close and intimate friend and political 
adviser of Theodore Roosevelt. In 1912, 
for reasons that I deemed good and 
sufficient, and without in any way 
lessening my regard for Theodore 
Roosevelt, I preferred to follow Taft in 
the fracas of that year. Although my 
principles and policies had not changed 
in the least, I found myself thereby 
transferred by the newspapers from 
progressive to reactionary. 
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stillborn, unremembered things, unspoken 
and undreamt of things, retreating now 
down the prenatal way—your heavy thighs 
now closing painlessly behind me. . . . 
cover me well... . 


Fanlike leafskeletons, the ornaments 

of the forgotten summers, lay undisturbed 

under my feet; stars like crucified flowers 

quivered and fell, mingled with me; the trees 
about me shook at the thought of raggled crows, 
winter and wind; and so insistently 

the silent pool beckoned with a brimming cup. . . . 


New men shall ask for me 
but they shall never know. 
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rs. Marron pulled down the 
M green shade to take the glare 

from the table, and went to 
the buffet to take out the things they 
would need for lunch. Butter knives, 
fresh napkins, silver. 

Why, she wondered, as she set the 
table, was she always apologetic to 
Frances for anything that was not per- 
fect? Linen runners, thin, milk-white 
china, heavy cut-glass goblets, the 
lovely copper tea service. Absurd to 
take so much trouble with every sim- 
ple meal for just the two of them. But 
these things gave the child a sense of 
permanence, of family security and 
background that her youth needed. 
Thank heaven young people today 
didn’t throw it off so glibly, as had 
Carolyn——. 

In the kitchen, Mrs. Marron shut the 
oven off, leaving the casserole in to 
keep hot. She brought out cream and 
sugar, and dressing for the salad. Car- 
olyn, ten or twelve years ago, had had 
contagious enthusiasm about every- 
thing. Ideas, rights, religion, fads, any- 
thing that might be converted into a 
Cause. All the young people today 
seemed just a little phlegmatic. Frances 
and her young crowd thought only of 
their school work, dancing steps, ten- 
nis scores. 

Of course, she’d always been careful 
to keep Frances from the older one’s 
influence. And it was especially impor- 
tant now, with Frances in her impres- 
sionable, imitative teens. Her sister’s 
two divorces, her jaunts to Europe, her 
beautiful clothes, and her banter, her 
spectacular friends, might impress ado- 
lescent eyes . 

The front doorbell rang hard. As she 
went into the hall, Mrs. Marron no- 
ticed that Frances was late again. She 
looked at one with such unconcerned 
eyes when you tried to explain that 
promptness was a matter of personal 
pride. 

But when Mrs. Marron opened the 
door, Carolyn was standing there. 
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Standing before the door, Carolyn 
felt herself in the middle of a circle. 
A circle that had long ago been a wide 
thing. But it had narrowed gradually, 
and now it pressed around her small 
and tight. She jerked her shoulders ner- 
vously, as if to throw the ring off. 
But it crawled back around her—. 

She glanced down the street, where 
Vic was waiting in the car. As they 
were passing the block, she’d said sud- 
denly, “I want to see Mother before we 
go. Let me out. I'll be right back.” 

As the door opened, Carolyn tried 
to smile at her mother, but it wouldn’t 
come off. And when her mother put 
her arms around her, saying softly, “Oh, 
Carolyn, Carolyn,” she clenched her 
teeth so she wouldn’t cry. Oh, it felt 
good. It put away Vic, and a baby, and 
everything. 

She couldn’t fight Vic. She had to 
run from him. She’d have gotten out 
at any house that offered excuse , 

Ever since she’d told him about the 
baby, he’d bludgeoned her with talk 
and energy and planning. She’d mere- 
ly mentioned she’d have to see Dr. 
Moss again. Then Vic’s curious, tense, 
“A baby?” And when she nodded in- 
differently, he’d suddenly been alarming 
—his eyes feverish, his body trembling 
—*Carrie, let’s have it. Let’s go away 
somewhere. Who’d know—or care?” 

“How naive,” she’d said calmly. 
“And what about Marcia? She’d look 
you up. We’re all right just as we have 
been.” 

But Vic’s voice was newly tight and 
bitter. “Oh, no, we aren’t. We’re not 
living. We’re taking what she chooses 
to throw off to us. We haven’t the guts 
to live. And what would Marcia do but 
crawl to an altar and charge herself up 
a little more salvation?” 

His frenzy pulled her along. In a 
week, he had the Inn sold, picked a 
place in the South to live, had their 
bags packed and piled in the car. Para- 















lyzed by his vigor, she’d come to only 
at the last minute, as they were pass- 
ing Mother’s street... . 

Her mother had set another place at 
the table, opposite Frances. “We're 
just having lunch,” she explained. 
“You and I'll go ahead. Frances will 
be here in a minute.” 

Carolyn smiled and sat down. Her 
mother bent and kissed her once more, 
then went outside into the kitchen. 
Carolyn stared at her plate blankly. Let 
him wait. Get in a huff and drive off, 
if he felt like it. His sheer strength 
bullying her. Well, it wouldn’t. She 
looked up suddenly, her eyes met the 
large, ornate mirror over the buffet, and 
the tense knot within her relaxed. The 
house reeked of genteel dilapidation, 
but there was a soothing, protective 
air about everywhere. Even the clock, 
ticking. But oh, just wait until Frances 
got a little older, became aware of 
“smart” things to do—what a howl 
there’d be over its drabness. 

Her mother came back, bringing a 
large silver-bottomed casserole. She put 
it on the table, served the salads, and 
sat down. 

“Tell me about yourself, dear,” she 
said. “That last letter was so vague.” 
She looked at Carolyn with concerned, 
yet absent eyes. 























“Oh—dull doings,” said Carolyn me- 
chanically, as she picked at an arti- 
choke. She felt suddenly listless again. 
It was Vic’s force again. Wearying and 
hopeless, yet inescapable, like fighting 
a heavy sea. 

It was no use to talk over it, within 
her. So she said lightly, “Oh, yes—I 
ran across Victor Remey a while ago. 
Remember, the boy I met at the League 
just after the war?” She speared a 
cracker, nibbled it from the prongs. 
“He runs an inn for swank sousing 
now. He does his best to be a complete 
cad, but his wife is a pious creature 
who won't give him a divorce.” 

Her mother raised her eyebrows in 
polite inquiry, but Carolyn said no 
more. She was thinking how easily she 
could have gone on in that effortless 
tone—‘So we got a place together. I’ve 
just never mentioned it. But now we're 
having a baby. And a lovely new life. 
Like the best novels——” 

It’s idiocy. A fine gesture. It’s rot. 

Suddenly Carolyn’s fingers clenched 
against her fork. Oh, God, Vic, just 
drive off, simply and easily, now. Don’t 
you see that’s the only thing to do? 
Anything else is useless. Why do you 
keep dragging out your boy scout 
dreams? Don’t you see we'd have to 
fight and claw, like half-starved street 
urchins, for the things that have been 
heaped prodigally on other genera- 
tions? On my mother, and on Frances. 

But I cling, too, Vic, she thought. 
I sneer at you, but I nod with you, 
and my eyes glisten, because I want 
it so much. But all the time I know 
better, better. I’m not a fool, Vic, I 
can’t keep coming back against some 
damned fate, asking for more. 

She sucked her breath in deeply, 
feeling hysteria mount in her. Then it 
seemed to collapse abruptly, and after 
a minute, she thought dully, Oh, I am 
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so damned tired. Once I could have 
fought with Vic. But I’m exhausted. 
I’m going to stay here. See the doctor. 
And then—why, any number of things. 
Doris wants someone in her shop, Max’d 
give me a part in his play. . . . She 
was crazily planning a hundred things 
when the bell rang sharply. 

“There’s Frances,” said her mother, 
getting up immediately. 

A minute later, Frances appeared in 
the doorway, a thin, straight girl in 
brown linen. “’Lo Carolyn!” she said 
cheerfully. Then she disappeared, a blur 
up the stairs, and her mother came into 
the room. 

“She’s a senior now,” she explained, 
as she hurried about, placing Frances’ 
salad, filling her water glass . . . “and 
has so many things .. .” 

Her voice was soft and quick with 
pride now. Carolyn watched her dully. 
Chicken pie and artichokes for Frances. 
But in fifteen years, Frances too will 
know that everything tastes alike. And 
long before fifteen years, her serene 
cocoon burst, she will be as nauseous 
as we. 

She tried to say interestedly, “A 
senior? How nice!” But she could only 
look at her mother, fussing about the 
table—with sick, empty eyes. 


III 


Like white mice running down the 
gray carpet. No, rats really—large, fat 
rats, Frances amended, glancing down 
at her white sneaks as she left the 
stairs. She turned the banister and 
went into the dining-room. 

She saw first how Carolyn’s fur, 
thrown carelessly across the jacket of 
her suit on a chair, reduced the room 
to shabbiness. Like an oil painting in 
a room with linoleum. In fact, she 
thought, as she kissed her mother and 
Carolyn and sat down in her place, her 
sister herself was a lovely bright daub 
on a gray backdrop. Her rich, apricot- 
color skin, her full lips and round deep 
eyes and dark hair. But she looked so 
unhappy something must nag her in 
pain. That was all you'd remember 
about her. 

“Mother says you’re a senior,” Car- 
olyn said pleasantly. “You make me 
feel at least forty-five.” 

Frances smiled, and Mother laughed 
at the delicious joke. But why was Car- 
olyn home—sitting here at lunch, in 
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movie-star clothes—making small talk? 

Mother leaned across the table, said 
softly, intimately, “Frances is doing the 
stage settings for their annual play. 
Midsummer Night's Dream, isn’t it, 
dear?” 

“Bravo!” Carolyn said. And suddenly 
she too was filled with soft, quick- 
voiced enthusiasm, fluttering lashes, 
and little gestures. “I know Felix Sor- 
berg, who does those settings every one 
raves about. I know him rather well. 
I’m sure he’d Jove to give you an in- 
terview.” 

Mother frowned uncertainly, but 
said nothing. Mother believed very 
much, of course, in “opportunities.” 

“Why should he give me an inter- 
view?” Frances asked quietly. “He'd 
be patronizing and I wouldn’t have 
anything to say, and we'd both be 
uncomfortable.” 

Carolyn’s face straightened oddly. 
“You'll never learn anything if you 
don’t get around,” she said coldly. 

“That’s enough of that, Carolyn,” 
Mother said firmly. “She'll learn every- 
thing necessary in time.” 

“Not if she keeps on like that,” Car- 
olyn finished, boredly. 

She got sulkily interested in eating, 
rather than talk. Frances ate calmly. 
But suddenly her mother put down her 
fork and, leaning toward Carolyn, she 
said in a quiet anger, “It seems to me 
you’re very anxious to rush her into 
your own disillusion.” 

“She may as well know she’s riding 
for a fall.” Carolyn’s tone was quick 
and sharp. 

“The argument is silly,” said Frances 
slowly. “What would I be disillusioned 
about?” 

They both looked at her blankly for 
a moment, and then Mother said sooth- 
ingly: 

“You’re going to be perfectly all 
right, dear. Don’t worry.” 

An automobile horn honked from 
somewhere down the street. It kept on 
—short, impatient jabs. Frances no- 
ticed how still and expressionless Car- 
olyn’s face became now. Mother, pour- 
ing the tea, didn’t notice. And then 
suddenly Carolyn got up from the 
table, murmuring an excuse. They 
heard her go down the hall to her own 
room. Mother, the pot still in her hand, 
looked after her puzzledly. Then she 
too got up. “Dearest,” she said, “Mother 
wants to talk to Carolyn a minute. 
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You won’t mind? Eat your pears, dear. 
...” She was half way out already. 

Frances went on eating. After a few 
minutes, she heard Carolyn crying, 
from her room, and Mother talking to 
her softly. 

Then the automobile horn sounded 
again. Frances got up, and went to the 
window. There was a black roadster 
parked a few doors down. The rumble 
was piled with grips. The horn was 
being jabbed quickly, irritably, now. 
Carolyn could surely hear it. But Car- 
olyn, she remembered, had got up and 
gone to her room when first she heard 
it. 

In a few minutes, Mother would 
come out. She’d tell the man Carolyn 
wasn’t coming. And when he went, 
she’d go back and put her arms around 
Carolyn comfortingly. But a little later, 
they would be arguing about life and 
getting nowhere. Probably Carolyn 
would cry again. 

Frances turned, and went rapidly out 
into the hall. Carolyn’s door was closed 
now, although she could hear them 
talking softly. She snapped the lock 
off the front door, went down the stoop 
and over to the car. 

A thick-set, tired-looking man stared 
at her blankly. 

“If you want Carolyn,” Frances said, 
standing beside the car, “you'll have 
to go in and get her.” 

“Like hell I’ll get her,” he burst out, 
and, looking back through the win- 
dow, his hand pumped the horn an- 
grily. But Frances closed her hand over 
his fingers and he let go. “You go in 
and tell her that if she wants to come, 
I’m in a hurry.” 

Frances looked at him levelly. “But 
it isn’t what Carolyn wants at all,” she 
said finally. “She’ll take whatever she 
gets. But you want something, and my 
mother wants something. So it’s be- 
tween you and Mother, isn’t it?” 

He looked at her for a few minutes, 
and then suddenly climbed out of the 
car, slammed the door, and started to- 
ward the house. Frances followed him. 

They were in the hall when Mother 
came out of Carolyn’s room. When she 
saw the man, she shut the door firmly 
behind her. 

“Mr. Remey?” Mother asked, as she 
came toward them. Her voice was high 
and tense. 

“I want to see Carolyn,” he said 
brusquely. 
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But Mother’s next thought was for 
Frances. Her eyes were on Mr. Remey, 
but she tapped Frances lightly on the 
shoulder, and said, “I left something on 
the stove, dear. Run and see about it, 
will you?” 

As Frances went into the dining- 
room, she heard her mother saying, in 
a low, but cold voice, “Carolyn will not 
see you.” 

Then Mother shut the hall door 
softly, and Frances could hear only 
muffled voices. 

Carolyn had come out now, she 
could tell. And even standing in the 
kitchen, she could hear the anger in 
their tones—and the pain. The sudden 
slamming of the front door jarred the 
house. Then there was complete silence. 
Frances heard the dining-room door 
open, heard her mother’s slow, tired 
step across the floor. 

She wanted to go out and put her 
arms around her. But she knew Moth- 
er would be crushed, if she thought 
Frances knew about these things and 
was not shocked nor frightened. It was 
only after they had unlearned many 
things painfully, that Mother and Caro- 
lyn had come to what was left. But 
Frances wondered why they had not 
learned these few, simple things first 
—quite early—by just watching. ... 

She turned suddenly, put the faucet 
on, listening to its noisy, energetic 





pound with relief. She let just enough 
water into the kettle so that it would 
heat quickly, and put it on the stove. 
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“More tea, Mother?” Frances asked, 
reaching for the cup. 

“Please, dear.” Mrs. Marron’s actions 
were slow, as if they had to be prompt- 
ed, then her voice came timidly, “Caro- 
lyn was so busy, dear, she didn’t get a 
chance to say good-bye to you——” 

“That’s OK.” Frances dismissed it 
shortly. She filled her own cup. 

Mrs. Marron smiled at her. Of 
course, she should check these sloppy 
habits of speech in Frances. But they 
didn’t seem so important, after all, 
when there were so many other things 
the child would have to encounter. . . . 
She looked fondly from her daughter’s 
indefinite hair, combed back childishly 
straight, to her lean, brown, tennis 
veined wrists and hands, to her shal- 
low hazel eyes, so absolutely cool, and 
grave. 

There was something about these 
younger ones, something hard, con- 
crete. But then Mrs. Marron laughed 
softly at her own absurdity. For who 
had a more concrete outlook than a 
child? 

It was only their youth, of course. 
Their lovely, dreaming youth... . 





WEDDING 
‘By Boris Todrin 


At I can say is that my heart tonight 

Would be a little further than the word 

So strangely spoken that I have not heard 

Or cannot understand its vested might. 
Remember the webbed moments, woven bright, 
When nothing but the love within you stirred 
Like some long silent, sad leaf-hidden bird 

That splashed its wings in that glad native light. 


We do not need this frocked assurance now 
That we together in our gardened way 

Will live in the lip-given promised bliss. 

Far is the time when on my happy brow 

I wed the song, the seed, the water’s spray, 
The world and you, in that first graven kiss. 
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Hopeful signs are visible in the battle against one of the most per- We 
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WW Fighting Cancer 
By Louis I. Dublin 
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HE past generation has 

seen a complete reshuf- 

fling of the cards which 
spell the health of the people. 
At the beginning of the cen- 
tury, tuberculosis and other 
infections loomed large; as a 
result, death in various guises 
lurked around the corner for 
infants, children, and young 
adults. But in recent years 
thanks to the series of bril- 
liant medical discoveries which followed 
the work of Pasteur and Koch, the dis- 
eases of childhood, most infections and 
even tuberculosis have come rapidly 
under control. Instead of falling victims 
to preventable conditions, people in 
large numbers now survive the perils 
of early life and pass readily through 
the middle years into old age. As a 
consequence, a new group of diseases 
challenges attention. Cancer and dis- 
orders of the heart, blood vessels, and 
kidneys—in a word, those diseases 
which attack people at the older ages 
are today the center of public health 
interest. Cancer especially is taking a 
heavy toll each year; to many it appears 
like a new menace hanging over man- 
kind. The educated public must be in- 
formed about the facts if an effective 
campaign for the mastery of the disease 
is to be launched. Success will come only 
through the active co-operation of phy- 
sicians, research workers, the leaders of 
opinion, and an enlightened commu- 
nity. 

In 1900, cancer stood seventh in the 
list of the causes of death. Now it is 
second only to heart disease. Each year 
about 135,000 people in the United 
States die of cancer and at least half a 








million are afflicted with it in one form 
or another. The crude death rate was 
106.3 for each 100,000 of the popula- 
tion in 1934. Both the absolute num- 
ber of deaths and the death rate on 
the basis of the total population have 
been rising. A similar picture prevails 
throughout the civilized world. Ap- 
parently no race anywhere is free from 
the ravages of cancer. The earliest his- 
torical records show that it existed in 
ancient times; biologists know that 
this scourge attacks animals as well 
as men. One does not need, therefore, 
to point out the importance of the 
problem nor to wonder why so much 
work is being done to solve the mys- 
tery of cancer. Such effort has taken 
four forms: first, experimental work to 
determine the nature of the cancerous 
process; second, statistical compilation 
to codify the facts and to analyze 
their meaning and trends; third, thera- 
peutic or curative work to discover 
possible new methods and processes 
for handling the disease; and fourth, 
educational programs to disseminate 
knowledge of its prevention, treat- 
ment, and cure. What have we 


learned and what has been accom- 


plished? 
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Cancer is a disorderly 
growth of cells within the 
body which serves no useful 
purpose. The body is com- 
posed of cellular tissue ar- 
ranged to function in an order- 
ly fashion. Cancer is an exces- 
sive, destructive overgrowth of 
some of these tissues. It is not 
a single disease, but a group of 
diseases, each of which be- 
haves more or less differently; experts 
claim that there are as many types of 
cancer as there are other diseases out- 
side of the cancer category. As Doctor 
Ewing, a leading cancer expert, points 
out, there are scores of infectious dis- 
eases and scores of malignant tumors, 
each arising under different conditions 
and requiring different preventive meas- 
ures. The common characteristic of all 
cancers, however, is the irregularity of 
tissue growth in all directions and its 
autonomous nature which disregards 
the needs of the body as a whole. In the 
beginning, cancer is apt to be localized. 
From a small focus, it spreads into 
healthy surrounding tissue thus imped- 
ing and impairing normal functioning 
and setting up disease processes which 
ultimately prove fatal. Wild cancer cells 
invade blood and lymph vessels and 
are carried by them to distant parts of 
the body where they form new foci of 
growth and destruction. 

The disease or diseases known as 
cancer may attack almost any organ of 
the body, but the principal locations are 
along the digestive tract—the mouth, 
stomach, liver, intestines, and rectum; 
the breast and genital organs among 
women and to a lesser degree the pros- 
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tate among men; the bladder, skin, and 
lungs. Of the various forms of cancer, 
those of the stomach and liver are the 
most important. They account for 44 
per cent of the total cancer deaths 
among white men and almost 30 per 
cent of those among white women. 
Cancer of the breast and of the female 
reproductive organs also take many 
lives and are responsible for the fact 
that, in general, mortality is heavier 
among women than men. Men, on the 
other hand, frequently suffer from can- 
cer of the prostate gland, especially after 
the age of sixty-five. Fifteen per cent of 
the deaths in both sexes are caused by 
cancer of the intestines and rectum. The 
number of deaths due to cancer of the 
skin and of the mouth is considerably 
smaller. In recent years, cancer of the 
lungs has become a definite factor in 
mortality, especially in the group under 
forty-five years of age. It is thus clear 
that both internal and external organs 
of the body are affected. This distinc- 
tion is an important one as we shall see 
later; for the external growths are visible 
and accessible, while those that affect 
internal organs are not readily acces- 
sible for observation or treatment and 
what is worse, often show no symptoms 
until the condition is far advanced. 


Ill 


We may now consider the statistical 
question whether or not cancer is really 
increasing. About the apparent increase 
of cancer, there is no doubt. Not only 
has the actual number of deaths from 
cancer risen each year but the death rate 
has also gone up in the past thirty years 
about 2 per cent a year. Because the 
problem of cancer is so very important, 
we recently made an extensive and de- 
tailed study of the subject both in the 
general population and among millions 
of insured persons who are representa- 
tive of the urban, wage-earning families 
of the United States and Canada. This 
investigation brought to light several 
interesting and unexpected conclusions. 
Although the death rate has risen con- 
siderably in the last twenty years, the 
increase has been limited practically to 
males. Cancer has actually declined 
among white women. This increase 
among men has almost wiped out the 
former excess mortality of women. It is 
very likely that the cancer death rate of 
men will soon be greater than for 
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women—a condition which has pre- 
vailed in England for a number of 
years. 

The factor of age is very important in 
evaluating the cancer trend. Deaths 
from the disease occur from infancy up, 
no period of life being free from its 
ravages. Nevertheless, it is primarily a 
scourge of middle life and old age. 
The rate rises progressively from a min- 
imum in children five to fourteen years 
old to a maximum in the group seventy- 
five years and over. In this connection, 
it is pertinent to note that during recent 
decades the population of the United 
States, as of most other countries, has 
gradually been growing older. Not only 
has the birth rate been declining, but 
public health progress has brought vast 
numbers of people past the dangers of 
infancy, childhood, and adolescence. As 
a result, an ever-growing proportion 
have survived to the ages past forty-five 
—the years in which cancer mortality 
is heaviest. The aging of the population 
is clearly an important item in the ris- 
ing cancer death rate but it does not 
account for the whole increase. Even af- 
ter the rates have been corrected for 
this changing age distribution, they still 
show a sizeable rise. As we study the 
trend of the death rate over a period of 
years, we see that the increases in mor- 
tality have occurred at the very ages 
where the cancer mortality is concen- 
trated. Among men, for example, the 
only significant increase is found in the 
age groups beyond fifty-five. Among 
women, the mortality has declined be- 
tween the ages of thirty-five and sixty- 
five and has risen only in the group 
past that age. The increase in cancer is 
limited altogether to people past middle 
life. 

But perhaps the most instructive 
phase of this particular inquiry relates 
to the parts of the body affected and 
their accessible or inaccessible nature. 
Accessible cancers include those which 
affect the buccal cavity (jaw, lip, mouth, 
tonsils, and tongue); rectum and anus; 
breast, skin, and some of the female 
genital organs. The inaccessible cancers 
are those of the stomach and liver 
(esophagus and gall bladder), the in- 
testines and peritoneum, and certain of 
the female genital organs. A study of 
the death rates over the period from 
1917 to 1934 shows clearly that mor- 
tality from cancers of wholly visible 
sites almost without exception has been 


declining among both men and women. 
On the other hand, cancers of the in- 
testines and rectum, bladder, pancreas, 
and lungs which are inaccessible have 
increased in both sexes. The only ex- 
ceptions to the rule are in the case of 
cancer of the female breast which in- 
creased slightly and of cancer of the 
stomach and liver which decreased 
among women but remained practically 
stationary among men. What do these 
few exceptions mean? 

Improvements in diagnosing and 
medical reporting are largely responsi- 
ble, in my judgment, for the slight 
increase noted in cancer of the breast. 
This form of the disease frequently 
spreads to the internal organs. The 
stomach and liver are often involved be- 
fore death. This transfer of the disease 
from the primary to a secondary organ 
(metastasis) is very common. There is 
little doubt that nowadays many more 
cases of cancer of the breast are reported 
and classified as such even when there 
has been a metastasis to a secondary 
organ; formerly, many such cases were 
classified as cancer of the organ to 
which the disease later spread. Many 
deaths, therefore, which should right- 
fully have been attributed to cancer of 
the breast were in past years recorded as 
cancer of the secondary lesion which 
was given as the cause of death. This 
change in procedure would account for 
not only the apparent upward trend in 
cancer of the breast (despite the steadily 
mounting list of cures recorded by the 
American College of Surgeons) but 
also for the otherwise inexplicable de- 
cline in cancer of the stomach, liver, and 
gall bladder. To sum up then, it may 
be said with much justification that the 
rising average age of the population, 
the improvement in diagnostic methods, 
coupled with better opportunities for 
accurate diagnosis of the growths in the 
internal organs, is responsible for a very 
large part, if not all, of the observed 
increase in certain cancer death rates. 
Taking the situation as a whole, how- 
ever, I am convinced that cancer as a 
cause of death is no longer increasing 
in the United States. 


IV 


This interpretation of the facts makes 
the cancer situation much more hopeful 
than it ordinarily appears. Contrary to 
prevailing lay opinion, cancer is by no 








means an incurable disease. The in- 
creasing experience of large and expert 
medical organizations should remove 
any doubt. The American College of 
Surgeons, for example, has published a 
list of almost 25,000 so-called cancer 
cures registered during 1932, 1933, and 
1934. By a cancer cure, they mean that 
for a period of five years after operation 
or treatment, the cancer has not re- 
curred. On this basis, they claim that 
about 70 per cent of the cancers of the 
breast operated upon in their early 
stages, and before they have spread to 
other parts of the body, are successfully 
treated. Excellent results also follow 
treatment of early cancer in other ac- 
cessible sites such as cancer of the skin, 
cancer of the lip, and cancer of the 
uterus. In the case of the skin, clinical 
cures were reported in 95 per cent of 
the cases. Even in such internal organs 
as the stomach, high percentages of the 
patients were living after five years, 
when the operation was performed 
early. The important point then is to 
discover the symptoms before the 
growth has begun to involve other or- 
gans and to obtain the advice and atten- 
tion of those who are qualified to use 
expertly the known therapeutic meas- 
ures, namely, surgery, X-rays, or ra- 
dium. The surgeons estimate on the 
basis of their experience that the total 
annual death rate from cancer could 
be reduced by one-third if diagnosis 
were more prompt and treatment more 
skillful. 

Such a result calls for a threefold pro- 
gram embracing physicians in private 
practice, the hospitals, and the general 
public. If active co-operation could be 
obtained from these three, enormous 
progress could be made. The leading 
medical organizations have already 
rallied to the cause. The American Col- 
lege of Surgeons has set up minimum 
standards for cancer clinics, has en- 
couraged the organization of special 
services in existing general hospitals, 
and has urged certain well qualified 
surgeons to specialize in this field. The 
American College of Radiology and the 
American Radium Society are estab- 
lishing standards for practitioners who 
use this curative medium. The Amer- 
ican Medical Association has been 
highly successful in focusing the atten- 
tion of its members on the cancer prob- 
lem. Through its constituent societies, 
it has been instrumental in promoting 
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active campaigns in many states. Prac- 
tically all of the State Medical Societies 
of the south have adopted five-year can- 
cer control programs. Under their aus- 
pices, good cancer clinics for diagnosis 
and treatment are now in operation in 
many places. 

An excellent demonstration of how 
effective work can be done by State 
authorities in co-operation with local 
physicians is afforded by the Massachu- 
setts Department of Public Health. In 
1926, the first diagnostic clinic was 
opened in that State. At the present 
time, twelve clinics are in operation. 
These have been organized by the local 
medical societies in co-operation with 
the health department. A local cancer 
committee determines where the clinic 
should be held and the policies to be 
followed; it supervises the quality of 
the service and directs its growth. The 
health department assists the committee 
with its resources in personnel, supplies, 
and funds. The main emphasis has 
been on organizing centers where ade- 
quate clinical diagnosis and effective 
treatment can be given. There is also a 
lay committee in charge of educational 
activities, newspaper and radio pub- 
licity; special lectures and literature 
likewise help to bring the public and 
the medical facilities together. Finally, 
a special cancer institution, the Pond- 
ville Hospital, is maintained to which 
the clinics may refer difficult cancer 
cases for diagnosis and treatment. The 
experts of this hospital also give in- 
struction in the diagnosis of cancer to 
the clinic staffs. In this way, the State 
of Massachusetts has in a few years 
organized a unified but well rounded 
plan which meets the needs of the peo- 
ple. Hundreds of cases of early and 
remedial cancer have been discovered 
through the agencies set up by the 
State and many of these have received 
the care they needed. Many lives have 
certainly been saved and much suffer- 
ing avoided. What Massachusetts has 
so clearly demonstrated as practicable, 
every State in the Union can repeat. 

The American Society for the Con- 
trol of Cancer since its founding in 1913 
has been an effective agent in the field 
of cancer education and research. Its 
activities are in many ways comparable 
to the work of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association and promise to be as 
effective. Its goal is to arouse the in- 
terest of the laity and to encourage the 
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utilization of present-day knowledge 
and skill. Its agents work in conjunction 
with the local medical organizations 
both public and private. Through these 
constructive contacts, many local groups 
have been organized and these have 
assumed the responsibility and expense 
of conducting cancer campaigns in their 
respective areas. These efforts of vari- 
ous medical and lay agencies have al- 
ready begun to bear fruit. The number 
of hospital centers and special clinics 
for the diagnosis and treatment of can- 
cer have greatly increased. In 1928, 
there were only thirteen institutions 
which measured up to the standards of 
equipment and trained personnel estab- 
lished by the American College of 
Surgeons; today, there are about 200 
and a large number of others are seck- 
ing to meet the minimum require- 
ments. These organizations are filling 
an urgent need as is indicated by the 
size of their operations. One special 
hospital of 113 beds (the Memorial 
Hospital of New York) for example, is 
now carrying almost 12,000 patients on 
its active file. Over 60,000 visits for 
treatment and dressings were made to 
its clinics and an additional 31,500 
visits were made to its X-ray Depart- 
ment last year. Although its facilities 
have greatly expanded in the last four 
years, there is a large waiting list of pa- 
tients. The widespread organization of 
such clinics and hospitals and the train- 
ing of skilled specialists to man them in 
other areas of the country is one of our 
most pressing needs. 


V 


The education of the community in 
general and the cancer patient in partic- 
ular is an equally important undertak- 
ing. Much progress has already been 
made in this direction. People are today 
more alert to danger signals which may 
herald the approach of cancer and better 
informed as to methods which may be 
applied for its treatment. It is common- 
ly agreed that many forms of cancer 
start in tissues subject to some form of 
chronic irritation or inflammation. It is, 
therefore, the part of wisdom to correct 
such irritations before they inflict irrep- 
arable damage. In this category comes 
the repair of ill-fitting dental plates and 
the smoothing of sharp, jagged teeth. 
Attention should be paid to sores that 
do not heal and moles or warts that be- 
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gin to spread; to the lacerations that 
frequently accompany childbirth; to 
any lump in the breast or other part of 
the body; to an unusual discharge or 
bleeding from any organ; to persistent 
indigestion; and to rapid and inexplica- 
ble loss of weight. Symptoms of this 
character call for competent medical 
advice without delay. For in most cases, 
pain is not present in the early stages of 
cancer; by the time it is felt, the disease 
has often advanced too far for success- 
ful treatment. It would help greatly in 
the cancer program if more people, espe- 
cially those who have reached middle 
age, would go regularly to their family 
doctor for a thorough physical check up. 
Such examinations should detect many 
cancers in their incipiency when it is 
still possible to eradicate them. After the 
disease has spread and become general- 
ized, only palliative measures can be 
taken. One cannot say too often, cancer 
must be discovered early and treated 
promptly if any headway in checking 
it is to be made! 

In addition to stressing these positive 
points, there are a few misconceptions 
to correct if the best results are to be 
attained. The number of quack reme- 
dies on the market is legion; all of them 
are useless and some of them positively 
dangerous; they cannot be condemned 
in terms strong enough. Up to the pres- 
ent time, there are only three known 
procedures for dealing effectively with 
cancer; they are surgery, X-ray, and ra- 
dium. The method of choice is a matter 
for expert medical opinion to decide and 
depends upon the site of the growth and 
its character. Although the cause of can- 
cer is still unknown, there is every rea- 
son to believe that it is not a germ dis- 
ease and, therefore, no serum is likely 
to prove efficacious. In agreement with 
most pathologists, Doctor Ewing re- 
gards this theory of an infective agent 
as incompatible with existing knowl- 
edge and states:—“The assumption of a 
universal cancer parasite can be held 
only by those who assume in addition 
that cancer is a single disease, compara- 
ble to syphilis or tuberculosis. This as- 
sumption appears to be untenable. Can- 
cer is not a single pathological entity, 
but a great group of diseases, of very 
varied origin and course. . . . There 
are about as many neoplastic diseases as 
infectious diseases, and no more reason 
for assuming a single origin for the one 
than for the other group. If there were 
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less anticipation of the imminent dis- 
covery of the universal cancer parasite, 
fewer announcements of its demonstra- 
tion, and more recognition of the specific 
exciting factors in cancer, the cause of 
cancer control would be benefited.” 


VI 


This statement leads us finally to a 
consideration of the various types of re- 
search under way at present. For after 
all is said and done, there are many 
forms of cancer that cannot be detected 
until the disease has spread so far that, 
with our limited present knowledge and 
skill, recovery is impossible. Practically 
one-half of the cancers among women 
and about three-quarters of those among 
men affect internal organs. In these 
cases, medical science is still limited and 
awaits eagerly more knowledge regard- 
ing the essential nature of the cancer 
process. Research workers are, there- 
fore, asking such fundamental ques- 
tions as: why does the cancer cell grow 
so wildly; whence comes its excessive 
nutrition and growth energy; and how 
can the malignant processes be con- 
trolled? Nothing less than the answers 
to these riddles will solve the cancer 
problem. 

A new era of research began about 
the beginning of the century with the 
discovery that cancer can be trans- 
planted by grafting, in small animals. 
Many methods of producing cancer ex- 
perimentally in the laboratory and of 
cultivating cancer cells outside the body 
are known today. In more recent years, 
the physicists have made important 
contributions by determining the bio- 
logical effects of radiation on the or- 
ganism. As a result, it is possible to 
prescribe with more than a fair degree 
of accuracy the dosage which is required 
to destroy a large variety of malignant 
growths without affecting the normal 
surrounding tissues. Through the co- 
operation of electrical engineers, X-ray 
machines have rapidly increased in 
power and do deliver with safety and 
efficiency the dosage that is required. 
Investigators, however, are still trying 
to formulate definitely the laws govern- 
ing the distribution of rays of varying 
wave-length in the body, in order to de- 
termine with accuracy the amount of 
radiation which reaches to a given 
depth. It is known that the sensitivity 
of different types of tumors to radium 


varies, but further research on this as- 
pect of cancer which is of such great 
practical utility to the physician is un- 
der way. Another subject of investiga- 
tion is to arrive at a method of measur- 
ing accurately radium rays and X-rays 
in the same unit. Although radium 
therapy is already on a relatively sound 
basis, the successful termination of these 
investigations will enable technicians to 
standardize dosage still more effectively. 

The chemists and biologists are also 
diligently at work—and perhaps from 
them, in the future, will come the an- 
swer to our riddle. Dating from the dis- 
covery in 1923 by Doctor Otto Warburg 
of Berlin, who later won the Nobel 
Prize, that malignant tissues are char- 
acterized by a remarkable loss of res- 
piratory function and that they possess 
an extraordinary power of lactic acid 
formation, a new light has been shed 
upon the metabolism or the internal 
vital processes of tumors. This would 
suggest that cancer cells have a different 
chemical set-up and therefore a differ- 
ent physiology from other cells. The 
research men who are emphasizing the 
far-reaching significance of these two 
peculiarities of cancer cells believe that 
if the mechanism of cell action could be 
more clearly understood, it would be 
possible to alter the metabolism of the 
cell with the result that cancer might be 
cured. Up to the present time, success 
has not crowned these efforts because 
cancer cells can live without oxygen and 
have a much greater capacity for break- 
ing down sugar and producing lactic 
acid than normal cells. Their ability to 
live without oxygen militates against di- 
rect attack by certain chemical agents. 
Some way must be found by means of 
which the metabolism of the cancer cell 
can be restored to normal. That would 
open up a wide field of productive in- 
vestigation. Most promising are recent 
studies on the effects of vitamins on 
cultures of normal and cancer tissue; of 
hormones from various organs; and of 
ferments of various types on growing 
cancer cells. In short, our knowledge in 
the whole field of the biochemistry of 
cancer is rapidly increasing. 

Even the statisticians have made and 
are continuing to make important con- 
tributions to the problem. They have 
helped to clarify the trends of cancer. 
Their technics have been invaluable in 
determining the inheritance of suscepti- 
bility to cancer. In the future, however, 








their réle in research will be even greater 
than in the past. There is need for more 
reliable statistical analysis of the value 
of different operative procedures, of ra- 
diation therapy and of other types of 
treatment which appear worthy of trial. 
Studies of racial susceptibility to cancer, 
of the relationship between occupation 
and the disease, and of the effects of 
certain chemical or physical agents, 
must be made before very long. Cer- 
tainly much experimental work carried 
on by clinicians in the past has been 
marred by the lack of proper controls 
and of incomplete records of cases and 
their subsequent study. The collection 
and interpretation of autopsy records 
may also lead to a clearer understanding 
of the distribution and the causation of 
the disease. It is significant that Doctor 
Francis Carter Wood, one of our leading 
cancer experts, should acknowledge that 
altogether too often research workers 
in this field have drawn conclusions 
from very small numbers of cases. He 
would insist that those who work in the 
field of cancer should as a preliminary 
training be competent with the approved 
methods of statistical analysis. Certainly 
such additional training, if it could be 
made available to pathologists and labo- 
ratory workers, would help greatly. 

Above all what needs to be done at 
the present time is to co-ordinate the 
research work now going on in so many 
different directions in the clinics, the 
hospitals, and laboratories. There is un- 
fortunately altogether too much dupli- 
cation of effort and repetition of studies 
that have already been brought to a 
successful conclusion. There is evidence 
of a lack of unity in the direction 
which research is taking. I have for 
many years urged that workers in the 
field of cancer research should come to- 
gether to talk over their common prob- 
lems, to become acquainted with the in- 
vestigations going on in other places, to 
decide on where the next point of attack 
should be made and how to parcel out 
the field among those laboratories and 
institutions which have the best equip- 
ment for a given type of investigation. 
Leadership and unification of effort are 
as necessary in the cancer field as in in- 
dustrial research where such important 
contributions have been made. 

There must also be better organiza- 
tion and more directed effort toward the 
training of persons who are to engage 
in cancer research. The disease deals 
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with such complex materials that those 
who engage in its investigation must 
have a high degree of competence not 
only in laboratory methods but in the 
sciences of biology, chemistry, physics, 
and even in statistical technique. It will 
not be an easy task to educate the large 
numbers needed to render constructive 
service in this field. Such workers, after 
they have been most carefully selected, 
will require several years’ training in 
well-run laboratories before they will 
be competent to undertake independent 
research. To obtain the right kind of 
men, it will be necessary to pay decent 
salaries and to provide greater opportu- 
nities than have been available in the 
past, such as high positions in academ- 
ic circles or clinical practice, or both. 

It must be obvious that such a plan 
as has been outlined will call for siz- 
able funds. At the present time, cancer 
research is being conducted by small 
units working independently, usually 
with small financial resources. There 
are, of course, striking exceptions. The 
International Cancer Research Founda- 
tion, founded a few years ago by Mr. 
Donner of Philadelphia, with a very 
liberal endowment, points in the right 
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direction. There are similar evidences 
of an appreciation of the magnitude of 
the problem in other centers. If the vari- 
ous interested workers and their sup- 
porters could but get together and pool 
their resources, they would have a much 
better chance of obtaining the substan- 
tial support which the importance of 
the cancer problem calls for. Where we 
are spending thousands of dollars today, 
we should be spending millions. Where 
we have a few hundred physicians train- 
ed to recognize and treat cancerous 
states, we need thousands. Where we 
have a mere handful of highly trained 
investigators, we need hundreds. It will 
not be an easy matter to bring about 
these changes in the facilities for solv- 
ing the cancer problem, but it is a 
task that stimulates the imagination. 
With public interest commensurate 
with the huge stakes involved and with 
sufficient support from high places in- 
cluding both governmental agencies 
and large private givers, it should be 
possible to bring together for united 
action that group of gifted men who 
may lay out the direction which the fu- 
ture campaign should take and lead it 
to victory. 
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ODD MOMENT 
‘By John Holmes 


He wrote in the dust upon the mirror, “Death,” 
For the best of reasons: it had seemed to him, 
For once not taking second thought, a grim, 

A sudden, wildly humorous thing to do. 

The five transparent letters hung like smoke 
Upon the glass he wished he might go through, 
Between the real room and its ghost beyond, 
That other quieter room so like his own, 
Where even thought might let his mind alone. 
Step through like Alice; nothing there; no cat, 
No cards, no queens of chess, no Tweedledum, 
Only his empty chair, his shelves of books, 
His rugs, his walls, waiting for him to come. 
Nothing, he thought, prevented but this glass 
That gave such light to sight, such peace to grace— 
And saw himself there staring at himself, 
Death written plainly on his smiling face. 
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HE history of that memorable epi- 
sode, the great rabbit hunt, be- 
gins, properly, with a visit my 
parents and I paid one Sunday to the 
home of their paesano, Gianpaolo Mac- 
calucci. (“A curse on the day we ever 
set foot in his house!” as my mother 
said forever afterwards.) This visit was 
simply one of the numerous Sunday 
visits we paid to the Maccalucci home, 
unmarked by anything unusual save 
that it was our initial introduction to 
Gianpaolo’s hobby, the hunting of the 
“jack-a-rab.” 

We had hardly set foot in the house 
when our nostrils were assailed by a 
fragrance impossible to describe—a 
fragrance at once delectable and suc- 
culent, haunting and appetizing: a 
fragrance composed of the delicious 
aroma of some kind of tangy frying 
meat, blended poignantly with the 
commingled smells of garlic, sage, but- 
ter, parsley, black pepper, the whole 
capped by interweaving wafts of green 
bay-leaf. ... 

“Per Bacco!” ejaculated my father 
before he had so much as taken off his 
hat, his eyes turning kitchenward and 
his nostrils quivering like excited bird’s- 
wings. “What is that?” 

“What’s-a-matter? What’s-a-matter?” 
chortled Mrs. Maccalucci. “Ti piace? 
You like it?” 

“Like it!” beamed my father. But it 
was a truly noble odor! And what 
(smiling ingratiatingly) might it be? 

“Ah! Ah!” chuckled Mrs. Macca- 
lucci, her mustache bouncing happily. 
“Gianpaolo, he’sa been hunting the ra- 


beetsa——” 


The Great Rabbit Hunt 


A STORY 
By Jo Pagano 





“The ra-beetsa?” echoed my father, 
not comprehending. 

“Rabbits!” explained my mother— 
she was considerably more proficient 
than he in interpreting the oft-times 
completely mystifying accents of their 
paesanos. 

“Oh—rabbits!” said my father, his 
eyes lighting in understanding. 

“Sil Sil” said Mrs. Maccalucci. 
“What’s-a-matter? What’s-a-matter? 
But come!” she added in Italian, bus- 
tling us toward the kitchen: he could 
see for himself. 

Gianpaolo was just coming up from 
the cellar, carrying a dust-covered gal- 
lon of wine. 

“Ohé, paesanol” he shouted upon 
espying my father. “Benvenuto, ben- 
venuto—welcome, welcome!” 

He set the wine down and threw his 
arms around my father enthusiastically, 
and for a moment or two the house 
rocked with the explosive reports of 
their affectionate greetings; then Gian- 
paolo turned to my mother, of whom 
he stood considerably in awe. 

“Cara signoral” he said, bowing def- 
erentially from behind his big nose. 

My mother greeted him graciously, 
and my father turned ceremoniously 
to the huge old-fashioned kitchen- 
range upon which stood a steaming, 
lidded pan, from whence came the odor 
that had assailed us when we stepped 
in the house. 

“And is this it?” he asked courte- 
ously of Mrs. Maccalucci, his brown 
eyes turning warm with anticipation. 

“Si, sil” she beamed; and that he 
might better investigate the source of 





the heavenly fragrance, she lifted the 
lid off the pan. 

“Ah—” he sighed, bending above it 
and allowing, with half-closed eyes, the 
wisps of steam to circulate about his 
nostrils. 

“You like-a the jack-a-rab?” broke in 
Gianpaolo, surveying this scene hos 
pitably; and without further ado, he 
ordered his wife to bring out plates for 
my parents and myself. 

“But no,” protested my father—not 
very convincingly, I’m afraid: “It is 
too much trouble.” 

“No trouble, no trouble!” dissented 
Mrs. Maccalucci. “What’s-a-matter?” 

My mother glared at my father. 

“Please don’t bother,” she said to 
Mrs. Maccalucci. “Really——” 

“What’s-a-matter?” cried Mrs. Mac- 
calucci. “It’sa no trouble. E nu piacere, 
it is a pleasure.” 

“Si, sil” beamed Gianpaolo. “Mangia, 
mangia, eat, eat!” 

They appeared genuinely insulted at 
my parents’ protests, and without fur- 
ther ado, Mrs. Maccalucci brought out 
plates and silverware and set them 
upon the oilcloth-covered table. 

“Ah—” sighed my father content- 
edly when at last we were seated at the 
table, our respective plates heaped with 
fried rabbit and thick slices of home- 
made bread, a blood-red glass of wine 
at each of our elbows. He tucked a nap- 
kin into the vest that encircled tightly 
his huge belly, and took an anticipatory 
nibble of rabbit. “Per Bacco!” he bel- 
lowed. “It is a feast for a king, all right!” 

“Then you like it, in truth?” beamed 
Gianpaolo. 
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My father’s cheeks were puffed full 
of the delicacy: he waved his hands 
and nodded his head vigorously. (“At 
that moment,” said my mother after- 
wards bitterly, “I should have known. 
I should have known right then.”) 

They were very easy to hunt, went 
on Gianpaolo. The country up near 
Bakersfield was filled with wild jack- 
radbits. He had gone there yesterday 
with one of his sons, and between 
them they had shot thirty of the tasty 
animals within an hour. 

“Thirty!” echoed my father. 

“But of course!” said Gianpaolo. It 
was nothing, nothing! The country was 
overrun with them—in truth, without 
exaggeration, there were literally thou- 
sands of plump “jack-a-rabs” awaiting 
patiently the advent of the intrepid 
hunter. 

“Imagine!” said my father greedily. 
He looked at Gianpaolo thoughtfully 
for a moment. And what, he added in- 
quisitively, was needed in order to hunt 
them? (At this moment, I remember 
distinctly, my mother looked at him 
sharply.) 

But nothing! beamed Gianpaolo. A 
gun, some shells... . He looked at 
my father with the light of an idea 
dawning in his solemn, furtive eyes. 
Would my father, by any chance, care 
to go hunting with him? 

“But yes!” said my father enthusi- 
astically, wiping his mustache with the 
back of one huge hand. When would 
Gianpaolo like to go? 

It did not matter, said Gianpaolo: 
any time that was convenient to my 
father. The following Saturday or Sun- 
day—— 

“What are you talking about?” 
broke in my mother, addressing my fa- 
ther. “Hunting! You have no gun——” 

“That is no matter,” said my father, 


shrugging indifferently. “I will buy a 
gun.” 

(“Ah! Ah!” wailed my mother after- 
wards. “I should have known, I should 
have known: I should have known 
right then!”’) 


II 


For two days I had thought my fa- 
ther was acting suspiciously. There was 
that in his manner which suggested, to 
one who knew the signs, that some- 
thing out of the ordinary was taking 
place: he walked about as though he 
were secretly bearing the load of some 
weighty problem, and occasionally I 
caught him looking slyly at my moth- 
er. But it was not until I by chance hap- 
pened to move the corner of a piece of 
canvas in the garage that the secret of 
his mysterious behavior was revealed 
—for there, concealed from the gaze of 
prying eyes by the canvas, stood not 
only a shiny new double-gauge shot- 
gun, but (heaven help him if my moth- 
er should see it!) a complete hunter’s 
outfit—boots, corduroy suit, a knap- 
sack (presumably to carry the “jack-a- 
tabs” which Gianpaolo had promised 
him the following Sunday), and, to top 
it all off, a leather hunter’s hat with 
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a double-peak reminiscent of the head- 
gear familiarized by Sherlock Holmes. 
Yes, he had bought himself “a gun,” 
and with a vengeance! The gun alone 
must have stood him upwards of eighty 
dollars: he could not possibly have pur- 
chased the complete outfit under a 
hundred and twenty-five. If my mother 
should find out .. .! 

But she did not find out. The week 
passed without mischance, and at last 
the great day arrived. 

All evening long the night before 
my father dinned into my ears the im- 
portance of our being on time—for it 
was I who had been elected to chauf- 
feur him and his paesano on their 
bloody pilgrimage. 

“Now be sure and set your alarm!” 
he told me at least a hundred times. 
“Don’t forget, whatever you do! Un- 
derstand? We must be up no Jater than 
one o'clock.” 

“But why so early?” I protested, not 
relishing the thought of getting up in 
the middle of the night to drive a hun- 
dred and fifty miles in search of jack- 
rabbits. 

He looked at me contemptuously, 
shaking his shaggy head in disgust. 

“All you are good for is to eat and 
sleep!” he said with rhetorical sarcasm. 
“Don’t be so damn’ lazy! Get up—get 
some morning air—it will do you good 
for a change!” 

“Ma quanda chiachiere, but what 
nonsense!” broke in my mother. All 
this excitement and work, and for what? 

“When I was his age—” began my 
father. 

“Ma statte zitto, statte zitto, keep 
quiet, keep quiet,” said my mother 
calmly. How could he blame me? One 
o'clock in the morning! From the 
amount of fuss he was making one 
would think—~ 
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“That’s all you know about it, you 
and your baby,” retorted my father, 
jerking his head contemptuously to 
ward me. Gianpaolo had told him it 
was better we get an early start, to 
avoid the crowds who would infest the 
country later: what was the use of go- 
ing at all, if we didn’t do it right? (As 
he made the last remark, he pursed his 
lips with sly self-satisfaction.) 

“All right, all right,” I broke in, to 
forestall the budding argument. “T’ll 
be up on time, don’t worry.” 

“Be sure you don’t forget now!” he 
repeated. “One o’clock, and not one 
minute later!” 

And one o'clock it was. It seemed to 
me that I had just dropped off to sleep 
when the jangle of the alarm rattled 
shrilly into my ears. I jumped bolt up- 
right, thinking the house was falling 
down on my ears; then, fighting up 
through the fog of sleep, I turned the 
alarm off, yawned, and climbed dizzily 
out of bed. 

From my parents’ bedroom I could 
hear a series of groans, grunts, and 
gurgling wheezes. My father was get- 
ting up. In a moment he tiptoed out 
into the kitchen, his suspenders hang- 
ing in two loops along his well-padded 
flanks, his hair shaggy and touselled, 
his eyes bloodshot and half-blind from 
sleep. He grunted when he saw me 
and told me to heat the coffee. I won- 
dered what he was going to do about 
the hunter’s outfit, but said nothing; 
at last we tiptoed out of the house and 
down the back steps to the garage in 
the inky darkness. Once inside the ga- 
rage, he ordered me to turn on the 
headlights. 

“Now then,” he said, turning to me 
with an air of heavy secrecy, “I want 
you to say nothing about this to your 
mother, understand?” 

I promised, pretending to be mysti- 
fied at what it was he wanted me to 
keep to myself. 

He walked heavily over to the can- 
vas, upon which the rays of the head- 
light cast a glaring illumination and, 
lifting a corner of the flap, brought out 
the hunter’s suit. 

“Well!” I said. “What do you call 
that?” 

“Sh!” he admonished me, then held 
it up proudly. “It is a suit to go hunt- 
ing. There is no use,” he said, “in do- 
ing anything unless you do it right. 
Your mother—well, your mother, she 
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is a wonderful woman, but you know 
how she is when it comes to spending 
money. Here, give me a hand.” 

He sat on the running board of the 
car and I helped him lace on the heavy 
boots. His old clothes we hid beneath 
the canvas: in a few minutes he was 
arrayed in the new outfit, the knap- 
sack slung smartly around his shoulder 
and the peaked cap sitting atop his 
shaggy head. 

“How does it look?” he asked proud- 
ly. 

“It looks fine,” I assured him. “We 
should have brought a camera along.” 

“By God, that’sa right,” he agreed. 
“IT should send some pictures to my 
brothers in Colorado!” 


III 


It was not yet two o'clock when we 
arrived at the: Maccalucci domicile, but 
already the rickety frame house was 
ablaze with lights. We parked the car 
in front and went around the back, en- 
tering by the kitchen. Here Mrs. Mac- 
calucci, her waddling body girdled by 
the familiar lavender wrapper and her 
hair hanging in wisps about her eyes, 
stood sleepily above the stove, frying 
some hot peppers in oil in preparation 
for our breakfast. 

“Ohé, paesanol” she cried in greet- 
ing. “But how magnificent you look!” 

“Do you like it, in truth?” beamed 
my father, carrying himself as upright 
as a general in full-dress uniform. 

“Like it!” she repeated. “But you 
look magnificent, magnificent!” They 
spoke in Italian, their words falling in 
a voluble stream from their lips, “Gian- 
paolo!” she added, calling to her hus- 
band. “Oh Gianpaolo! Come look at 
the magnificent appearance of Signore 
Altieri!” 

The bathroom, in the Maccalucci 
house, opened directly off the kitchen: 
from behind the peeling door we could 
hear the sound of running water. 

“What? What?” came the guttural, 
sleep-clogged tones of Gianpaolo; the 
door opened hastily, and out stepped 
my father’s paesano, his close-cropped 
black hair plastered wetly onto his head, 
his leathery face and close-set eyes 
crinkling in anticipatory wrinkles of 
greeting. He saw my father and stopped 
short. 

“Sangue de la Madonnal” he ejacu- 
lated wonderingly. He stood, awe- 





struck, and stared at my father’s re- 
splendent uniform, then stepped for- 
ward and touched a finger to the coat. 
“Sangue de la Madonna!” he repeated. 
“What a magnificent hunter’s suit!” 

“Then you like it, in truth?” said 
my father. 

“Like it! But it is magnificent, mag- 
nificent!” 

“Ah well!” said my father, in sud- - 
den embarrassment. “It is nothing— 
only,” he added in English, “there’s no 
sense in doing anything unless you do 
it right.” 

“That’sa right, you bet,” agreed 
Gianpaolo, also in English; and to his 
wife, in Italian: “Is the breakfast not 
ready yet?” 

A moment more, she protested: just 
one moment! She added thick chunks 
of bacon to the hot peppers, then raw 
slices of potatoes, and when the whole 
was cooked to a fragrant, golden 
brown, she broke a dozen eggs into 
it; a moment more, and we sat down 
to the steaming colazione. 


Dawn was just appearing, gray and 
murky, as we reached Bakersfield. We 
turned west for another twenty miles 
or so and headed into flat desert coun- 
try. Here, according to Gianpaolo, the 
“Sack-a-rabs” abounded. The sun was 
up by now, touching the clumps of 
gray-green sage-brush with a soft ra- 
diance. We parked the steaming car, 
stepped stiffly out, and looked around. 
For miles and miles the country 
stretched, flat and desolate beneath the 
rose-colored sky. 

“But where are the jack-rabbits?” 
asked my father politely. 

“Patience, patience!” admonished 
Gianpaolo. “It is necessary to walk out 
for a space in order to catch sight of 
them.” 

“Out there?” said my father dubious- 
ly, looking with reluctant eyes toward 
the forbidding stretch of land and shift- 
ing his knapsack uncomfortably. 

“But of course!” said Gianpaolo. 
“Do you expect that they should come 
and eat out of your hand?” 

My father grunted. 

“So be it,” he said resignedly. “Per 
Bacco, but I have developed a thirst 
though!” 

“Ah ...” said Gianpaolo, grinning 
slyly. “That I had anticipated.” 

He reached into the back of the car 
and brought out the huge, wicker-han- 
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dled basket in which Mrs. Maccalucci 
had packed our lunch. He lifted up the 
cloth, reached inside, and pulled forth 
a gallon jug of wine. 

“But what is this?” said my father 
delightedly. 

“Drink!” said Gianpaolo. “Did you 
for one moment think that I would 
come unprepared?” 

“After you,” said my father cour- 
teously. 

“No—you first,” said Gianpaolo. 

“But I insist!” 

“And I insist too,” said Gianpaolo his 
forehead wrinkling stubbornly. 

“Come, come,” said my father in sud- 
den English. “Take a drink and be 
quick about it—the rabbits will be 
asleep again before we get started.” 

Gianpaolo pulled out the cork and 
took a sip of the wine, then handed 
the jug to my father, who lifted it high 
in the glinting sun and took several 
deep, gurgling draughts that echoed in 
his throat like a melodious brook. 

“Ah—” he said, setting it down and 
wiping his mustache with the back 
of his hand. He stood for a moment, 
smacking his lips contentedly; then 
turned a menacing glance toward the 
desert. “Now then!” he said, clasping 
his gun firmly, “let’s have a look at 
these rabbits!” 
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For ten or fifteen minutes we trudged 
out into the desert without catching 
sight of a victim. The sun was well up 
by now, and it was beginning to grow 
hot. My father wiped the sweat off his 
brow and shifted his knapsack again. 

“Sangue de la Madonna!” he mut- 
tered, scowling toward Gianpaolo. 
“And where are the rabbits?” 

“Patience, patience!” said Gianpaolo 
irritably. “We have hardly got here and 
already you—looka, looka!” he shouted 
in English. “There’sa one now!” 

“Where?” bellowed my father, whirl- 
ing around and nearly knocking Gian- 
paolo down with one arm. 

“Donkey!” shouted Gianpaolo in 
Italian. “There, there!” trying, mean- 
while, to keep himself from falling and 
to lift his gun up at the same time. 

My father lifted his shot-gun wildly 
and took aim. The jack-rabbit was 
scurrying madly toward a clump of 
sage-brush. My father levelled the bar- 
rel toward it and with scrooged-up face 
and pursed lips, pulled the trigger. 


There was a deafening roar, the gun 
bounced upwards—and he sat sudden- 
ly on his posterior in a clump of brush. 

“Did I get him?” he bellowed. 

“Get him!” echoed Gianpaolo, with 
heavy sarcasm. “Madonna mia, where 
did you learn to shoot?” 

My father looked up at him, then 
rose heavily to his feet and brushed off 
his breeches. He stood like that for a 
moment, brushing off his clothes with 
short flicks of his huge hands, looking 
with narrowed gaze at his paesano, 
then, 

“My friend,” he said in Italian. “I 
do not think I care for your attitude in 
this matter.” 

“Ees that-a so?” responded Gian- 
paolo heatedly. “Ees that-a so?” 

“It is so, in truth,” said my father, 
still speaking Italian. “Now then, if 
we are to continue on this expedi- 
tion a 

“You'd better get going,” I broke in. 
“It’s going to be too hot to walk be- 
fore you know it.” 

They both looked at me; then with- 
out a word my father picked up his 
gun and we started out again. 

Another five minutes passed, then 
ten, then fifteen—and no sign of a 
rabbit. Every few moments, muttering 
to himself, my father shifted his knap- 
sack: he wiped his forehead, took off 
his cap and stuffed it in one pocket; 
then opened his collar. At last, with an 
oath, he tore the knapsack off and 
flung it to me to carry. A deep scowl 
was grooved into his forehead, and his 
eyes flashed as he darted swift, belliger- 
ent glances into the brush. 

Beside him, without a word, the 
squat, bow-legged figure of Gianpaolo 
trudged onward. 

Suddenly my father stopped short. 

“And how much longer must we 
walk in order to find these ‘thousands’ 
of rabbits you promised?” he demand- 
ed coldly. 

Gianpaolo looked up at him over his 
shoulder. 

“And is it my fault if they ap 
pear scarce?” he retorted. “Only last 
week——” 

“Yes, yes, I know: only last week 
you shot thirty rabbits here within an 
hour—that you have already told me.” 

“Then,” said Gianpaolo, his eyes 
narrowing, “you think perhaps I was 
not telling the truth?” 

My father spread his hands. 
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“That I could not say. I know only 
that you told me there were thousands 
of rabbits here: we have already been 
here almost an hour, and e 

“Hey!” I shouted. “There’s 
now!” 

“Where? Where?” 

They both whirled around, their 
shoulders colliding: they lifted their 
guns simultaneously and fired almost 
at the same moment, the reports of 
their guns blending in one ear-splitting 
reverberation. 

The rabbit, bounding frantically to- 
ward a clump of brush, did a half- 
somersault into the air, flattened out, 
and fell prostrate upon the ground. 

My father and his paesano stared at 
its recumbent form unbelievingly; then 
with exclamations of delight, ran to- 
ward it. Gianpaolo lifted it up by the 
ears. 

“A beauty, a beauty!” he cried glee- 
fully, in Italian. “Dear friend, you shot 
nobly that time.” 

“Ah, but no!” said my father. “It 
was not I—I could not hit the side of 
a barn.” 

“But I insist it was you!” beamed 
Gianpaolo. “I remember distinctly that 
at the moment I fired my foot slipped 
in a gopher-hole. I could not possibly 
have hit him!” 

My father looked from the beaming 
countenance of his friend to the rabbit. 

“Do you think it was really I?” he 
asked shyly. 

“But I know it! Here, take it—it is 
yours!” 

My father took the rabbit from Gian- 
paolo’s outstretched hand and held it 
up, surveying its limp carcass with a 
professional eye. 

“Yes, it is a beauty, in truth!” he 
observed delightedly. He looked at it © 
for a moment more, then turned to me. 
“Put it in the bag—and be careful you 
do not crush it,” he added; then flung 
a fraternal arm about his friend. 

“In truth, it is a great sport!” he 
said; and arm in arm they plunged 
briskly onward, their faces beaming. 
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For upwards of an hour we tramped 
amidst the sage-brush. By now the sun 
was well overhead and its rays beat 
down blisteringly. My father had not 
only taken off his cap and loosened his 
shirt: he had removed his coat and 
given it to me to carry. His face was 


drenched with sweat, and he puffed 
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and wheezed as he walked, his heavy 
boots sinking plock plock into the 
crusted earth. 

“Madonna mia, this is work all 
right!” he muttered, wiping his face 
with his crumpled handkerchief. 

Every once in a while he and his 
paesano made forays back to the car 
to quench their thirst: on an average 
of every twenty minutes they took a 
shot at a rabbit. By noon they had 
bagged three more between them. 

“But I cannot understand it, I cannot 
understand it!” wailed Gianpaolo. 
“Only last week, in this very spot— 
and now, my dear friend has gone to 
all this expense and trouble r 

“It is nothing,” said my father mag- 
nanimously. “What does a rabbit more 
or less matter? We will buy them in a 
butcher-shop if necessary.” He hitched 
his trouser-belt. “Come, I’m hungry— 
let’s go back to the car and eat.” 

They sat on the running-board and 
laid the basket on the ground between 
them. 

“In all my experience I have not 
seen them so scarce,” said Gianpaolo 
gloomily, munching a thick sandwich 
and squinting his eyes toward the 
scorching reaches of sand. 

“It does not matter,” my father as- 
sured him. “Drink, drink!” 

They took great copious swallows 
out of the jug, which now stood at the 
half-way mark; by the time they had 
finished eating their faces were flushed 
and shining. 

“And now,” said Gianpaolo thickly, 
“would my dear friend care to make 
another expedition?” 

My father wiped his mustache and 
looked toward the desert with reluc- 
_ tant eyes. 

“The devil take it!” he said at last. 
“Tt is too hot and my feet burn. Come, 
let’s start back.” 

“But the hunting!” protested Gian- 
paolo. 

“Another day, another day,” said my 
father, rising to his feet unsteadily. “I 
have had enough sport for one occa- 
. oo» 
sion. 
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On the way back in they finished the 
rest of the wine, and by the time we 
reached the Maccaluccis’ home they 
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were singing O Sole Mio at the top 
of their voices. I pulled the car to the 
curb and killed the engine. 

“But what is this?” said my father, 
cutting his voice off in the middle of a 
note. “What are we stopping here for?” 

“We're here,” I explained. 

“Here?” he echoed, looking uncer- 
tainly out of the car. “Per Baccol Al- 
ready?” 

He opened the door and climbed 
heavily out of the car. They got their 
guns and the four rabbits, which they 
had divided, two apiece, between them, 
and started up the steps. My father 
slipped his coat and knapsack back on, 
and he was buttoning the coat as we 
went in the front door. At that mo- 
ment, from the back of the house, we 
heard the melodious accents of a fa- 
miliar voice. My father stopped short, 
his face paling. 

“Madonna mial” he whispered, ter- 
ror-stricken. “My wife!” 

And so it was. She had taken the 
street-car to the Maccaluccis’, and in 
company with Mrs. Maccalucci was 
awaiting our return. 

“My suit, my suit!” he whispered 
frantically, and began tearing off the 
knapsack and ripping open the coat. 

At that moment Mrs. Maccalucci and 
my mother, having heard us enter the 
house, stepped out of the kitchen. My 
mother looked at my father: he stopped 
fumbling with the buttons and gazed 
at her foolishly. 

“Cara moglia, dear wife—” he be- 
gan, swaying a little, and smiling in 
her direction. 

She did not answer: she stared at 
him with an expression of disbelief, her 
eyes running up and down his hunter’s 
suit—now, alas, sadly covered with dust. 

“And what is that you have on?” 

“Ah .. .” he said, shifting from one 
foot to the other and smiling ingra- 
tiatingly. “It is a suit,” he said, “that I 
bought for the occasion——” 

“A suit you—” Suddenly her glance 
darted with quick comprehension to 
his shiny new gun, to the knapsack, 
the new boots. “And how much did 
you spend?” 

He looked at her helplessly. 

“Not very much,” he said; and then, 
as if with sudden inspiration: “But 
look!” he cried in Italian, snatching the 





limp bleeding rabbits out of the bag. 
“Observe the beautiful rabbits!” 

She continued to look at him, her 
eyes narrowing slightly. 

“And how much did you spend?” 

“But cara moglia—” he said, gestur- 
ing helplessly with the rabbits: blood 
dripped off them and onto his breeches: 
he seemed to become suddenly aware 
that he was still holding them and 
stared at their skinny carcasses fool- 
ishly. 

“Well?” 

He looked up at her, then shrugged 
tormentedly. 

“Not very much,” he repeated. 

“And how much is that?” 

“Well, perhaps a —” He coughed, 
squirmed, began to grow red. “Perhaps 
a hundred dollars.” 

“A hundred dollars!” she repeated, 
her face blanching. “A hundred dol- 
lars!” 

“But yes,” he said, with false affabil- 
ity, and gaining courage. “You see, 
the suit——” 

“God save us!” she muttered piously 
in Italian. “God save us!” She looked 
from him to his paesano, who stood, 
crushed and trembling, a little behind 
my father. 

“But cara moglia,” said my father. 
“For the sake of the sport——” 

“For the sake of the sport!” 

“But yes! And look—look what beau- 
ties they are!” He lifted the rabbits up 
and took an unsteady step forward. 
She stared at the rabbits dazedly, then, 

“Don’t come near me with those hor- 
rible things!” she suddenly screamed. 

“But cara moglia——” 

“Ah! Ah!” she wailed; and suddenly 
snatching one of the rabbits out of his 
outstretched hand, she brought it down 
on his head. 

“Wait, wait!” he pleaded, ducking 
and holding his arms up for protection. 

“A hundred dollars!” Thwack! “A 
hundred dollars!” Thwack! 

“Per Bacco!” he bellowed; and turn- 
ing tail, fled out of the house. 

She stood for a second staring after 
him, white-faced and trembling; then 
suddenly dropped down in a chair. 

“A hundred dollars—” she muttered. 
She looked up at us. Tears were in her 
eyes. “And I could have bought them 
both for eighty cents!” 
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LTHOUGH the geographical fron- 
tiers of the United States have 
been closed for many years, the 

intellectual and spiritual frontiers must 
remain open as long as the Republic 
lives. For national decay can set in only 
when limits are set to that restless 
spirit which in the early days pushed 
onward the borders of the Union, and 
which today is spending itself in the 
task of preserving the civilization three 
centuries have established. To prevent 
such a check upon the pioneering of the 
spirit is one of the main functions of 
modern research. 1 shall not attempt 
here to define “research.” Like charity, 
it covers a multitude of sins, and to 
many it is associated only with the test 
tube and the telescope, and the aver- 
age citizen leaves it to its own devices. 
I am concerned here with a different 
aspect of research, the effort to illumi- 
nate the present and to preserve for the 
future those human relations which 
the study of American institutions can 
best accomplish. Every American, I 
take it, is vitally interested in knowing 
that the records of his race shall not be 
lost. Not only the records of battles, de- 
pressions, and recoveries, but also of 
what his predecessors were thinking, 
feeling, hoping, and planning, and 
how under an apparent crust of mate- 
rialism they were keeping alive that 
spark of practical idealism which has 
distinguished us from the days of John 
Smith, of William Bradford, and of 
William Penn. These records are of 
value not only in themselves, but also 
because the past has a way of repeat- 
ing itself, and crises may often best be 
met through a knowledge of what keen 
minds foresaw in days when the invisible 
ink of the future was read only by those 
whose vision was sharpened by the light 
of peril. Emerson, for example, foresaw 
the Civil War four years before Lin- 
coln, and Edwin Arlington Robinson 
in “Cassandra” foretold much that poli- 
ticians could not or would not see. 
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In an old trunk in your attic may be records, documents, or diaries 
which should be preserved. Libraries and research organizations are 
taking an added interest in anything which illumines the study of 

American institutions and American life 
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It would seem perhaps to the casual 
observer that there is plenty of mate- 
rial, lying all around us. That is just 
the trouble. There is so much of it that 
it is being destroyed every day through 
carelessness, indifference, ignorance, or 
even by the impersonal clutch of cli- 
mate. Sometimes the very activities of 
research are fatal to its material. Every 
month from the floor of the room in the 
New York Public Library in which the 
older newspaper files are kept, the at- 
tendants sweep up forty pounds of pa- 
per which has dropped off in the mere 
process of handling the papers. How 
long will they last under this condi- 
tion? Some few years ago, the situation 
grew so acute that the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies and the Social 
Science Research Council became so 
much concerned that they established 
a joint committee to report on the best 
steps to take in the education of the 
public in its share in the great task 
of preserving materials for research in 
the United States. How complicated 
the problem is soon dawned upon the 
committee, and we divided ourselves 
into sub-committees. To my lot it fell 
to belong to a sub-committee who were 
to determine just what kinds of mate- 
rial should be preserved and what 
should be destroyed. The title of my 
sub-committee, “On Categories of Re- 
search Material,” almost defeated our 
efforts, for as soon as we began our 
preliminary inquiries to scholars and 
experts, from one and all came back 
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the reply, “What is a category?” It was 
a useful lesson in simplicity and it be- 
gan our own education, which con- 
sisted largely of the abolition of fron- 
tiers and the creation of new ones. 
One frontier which soon disappeared 
was the presumptive right of any one 
to say, “This is and this is mot mate- 
rial for research.” The natural impulse 
of a historian is to associate research 
with something that is old, since time 
is a great destroyer of the unimportant. 
But time destroys also the important, 
if its significance is not early recog- 
nized, as those collectors know who are 
now trying to buy a copy of the first 
volume of Eugene O'Neill. “Old” and 
“new” are really not the terms to use. 
“Permanent” and “passing” are better. 
How much of the scientific theory, the 
social theorizing, the political specula- 
tion, the literary criticism and espe- 
cially the articles by educational “ex- 
perts” which now seem important, will 
disappear, yet they take up a great deal 
of space in the newspaper or magazine 
of today. Perhaps they will have some 
value when the History of Human Er- 
ror is written. Yet our natural impa- 
tience with such loose thinking should 
not blind us to the fact that the his- 
torian of the future will find our age 
an intensely interesting one, and the 
total impression gained by a reading of 
at least part of the periodical literature 
of today will be essential to his purpose. 
The post-Civil War period was an age 
of political corruption and _ sectional 
hatred, which has of late been quite 
adequately brought out. Yet on turn- 
ing over the pages of Scribner's Month- 
ly in the Seventies or its successor, The 
Century, in the Eighties, we see how 
nearly every number contains an article 
or a story making clearer to the North 
the real life of the South or to the South 
the meaning of the Union. It was a 
great national service and, since many 
of the articles were not printed in book 
form, the problem of the preservation 
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of these pages, which time may surely 
cause to disintegrate, is a real one. It 
may seem fanciful to imagine a day 
when a research scholar will find it diffi- 
cult to locate the pages of the great pe- 
riodicals of the nineteenth century. Yet 
I purchased not long ago, for the large 
sum of two dollars, a file of twenty-nine 
volumes of Scribner’s and The Century 
and thirty-six of Harper’s, because a 
library had “no room” for them. 

This question of space is becoming 
more and more pressing. As new rec- 
ords accumulate, the tendency is to de- 
stroy the old. It is not generally known 
that in certain sections of the United 
States county records are being quietly 
dumped into adjacent rivers. In other 
places, especially in the South, lack of 
funds prevents adequate care of them. 
A brave effort was made to obtain 
CWA funds to make a nation-wide 
survey of these county records, and at 
least prepare a list of them, hoping that 
the effort would prompt their present 
custodians to preserve them more care- 
fully. But the project was checked by 
the judicial decision that such work 
could not be done directly under na- 
tional auspices, but must proceed 
through state agencies. Consequently 
comparatively little has been accom- 
plished, though there is some hope that 
the project may be revived under the 
Works Progress Administration. The 
value of such records is not general- 
ly recognized. Much of course is not 
important, but again, how do we 
know? The only record we possess of 
the first performance of a play in 
the English language in the Colonies 
in 1665 is given by the records of Ac- 
comac County, Virginia. Three citi- 
zens of the county were haled before 
the court on the charge of performing 
a stage play, “The Bare and the Cubb.” 
The judge with unusual wisdom in- 
sisted on having the play performed 
before him, decided it was not harm- 
ful, and assessed the costs on the plain- 
tiffs! In the history of the stage, a great 
deal of our information is obtained be- 
cause somebody objected to its people, 
or it comes from letters and memoirs, 
fortunately preserved. Our conception 
of Valley Forge may be changed some- 
what when we read in a letter from 
William Bradford, Jr., to his sister that 
the officers amused themselves by giv- 
ing Addison’s Cato on an improvised 
stage in May, 1778, in celebration of 
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the French alliance. Those who saw 
the anniversary performance of Cato in 
May, 1928, at Valley Forge with the 
charming background of its hills and 
valleys could look back to the stormy 
days of 1778 with a new appreciation 
of how, even in war time, life goes on. 

These few instances indicate that 
another frontier of research which must 
be kept open and caused, if possible, to 
disappear, is the conception of know!- 
edge as made up of air-tight compart- 
ments. The political scientist who fails 
to note what a tremendous effect upon 
public sentiment must have resulted 
from Fanny Kemble’s dramatic re- 
citals of Longfellow’s magnificent apos- 
trophe to the Union in “The Building 
of the Ship” is simply unaware of what 
was going on in people’s minds in 
1850. Literature may reflect opinion; 
it may also lead it. What an appalling 
light is thrown upon the state of medi- 
cal science by Dorval, a novel of 1801, 
in which the heroine, dying of small- 
pox, gently distributes her personal be- 
longings to friends and servants! The 
proposal of President Conant of Har- 
vard that professorships should be es- 
tablished to show the interrelations of 
the fields of knowledge is significant, 
even though it is not new. I heard 
Woodrow Wilson, when president of 
Princeton, make much the same sug- 
gestion. The danger, of course, lies in 
knowing less and less about more and 
more, but it has its great advantages 
also. Perhaps the greatest obstacle to 
President Conant’s inspiring idea lies 
in the breadth of knowledge such a 
professor must have. The replies which 
our committee received made clear the 
appalling variety of materials which 
should be studied by any one who ven- 
tures to trace the records of American 
achievement or American ideas. From 
the anthropologists came a plea for the 
preservation of skeletons from discon- 
tinued cemeteries so that the skulls of 
Americans might be studied. From the 
students of business history arose a de- 
mand that commercial houses preserve 
their records and make them intel- 
ligible. 

In the field of political history it is 
apparent that the national records are 
preserved much more carefully than 
those of the states and that the records 
of the cities frequently are not existent 
or not available. One pessimistic corre- 
spondent suggested reasons for this last 


condition of affairs which are only too 
obvious. The sociologists are certainly 
pushing on the frontiers of research, 
for one suggested that the records of 
personal conversations in a barber shop 
would have great significance in reveal- 
ing the thought of a community! An- 
other called attention properly to the 
fact that in rural communities printed 
records, such as newspapers, or even 
the minutes of school boards and com- 
missioners, do not tell what actually 
happened. He quoted an instance 
where a bitter struggle against intoler- 
ance, affecting the ideals of a whole 
community, is simply recorded in the 
words, “The position of commercial 
teacher is declared vacant.” He sug- 
gested that the editor of the country 
newspaper should keep memoirs, not 
to be published till his death, in which 
he recorded the real motives and ac- 
tions of his community. I suggest that 
just such records are to be found in 
the fiction of Sarah Orne Jewett, Mary 
Wilkins Freeman, Hamlin Garland, 
William Allen White and many others, 
without waiting for the death of the 
editor! 

Another frontier that is being widen- 
ed is the reluctance of research to lose 
its severely objective nature and to 
record personal, often oral, informa- 
tion before it is lost. This, being 
subjective, must be weighed carefully 
and never published as definitive unless 
it has been checked by documentary 
evidence. In my own field of research, 
which happens to be American litera- 
ture, I have been privileged to receive 
information from writers or their fam- 
ilies or friends which should settle 
definitely problems that have been dis- 
cussed theoretically again and again. 
For example, one of the most persistent 
rumors about Poe is that he took opi- 
um. I have before me a letter from Mr. 
Dallet Fuguet, cousin of Thomas H. 
Lane, who was one of Poe’s intimate 
friends, was associated with him in the 
conduct of Poe’s Broadway Journal, 
and wound up the affairs of that ill- 
fated sheet. Mr. Lane stated positively 
to his cousin many times that Poe did 
not take drugs, and that he was in a 
position to know if Poe had done so. 
Yet that rumor will probably never die. 

Personal evidence should be given 
credence only when it explains estab- 
lished facts, and especially when the 
persons giving it are reliable. One inci- 














dent of the Civil War, which has al- 
ways fascinated me, happened to my 
wife’s granduncle, and I have the story 
through several relatives who check 
each other. He was a manufacturer of 
leather goods who furnished supplies 
to the United States Army. Visiting 
Secretary Stanton on business, he was 
waiting in the anteroom, nearest the 
door of the private office. An aide 
came out and held the door open for 
a moment. The contractor distinctly 
heard Stanton say to some one within, 
“McClellan must never be allowed to 
enter Richmond!” Then the door 
closed. What a light this incident sheds 
upon the broken promises, the unex- 
plained delays, the sudden recall of 
McDowell’s army on its way to join 
McClellan, all the impediments which 
Stanton interposed between McClellan 
and victory! But in the absence of any 
documentary evidence, it is improbable 
that a historian would care to make 
it a matter of record. 

What can the intelligent public do to 
help in the preservation of research 
material? First, stop destroying it. In 
one of the few letters the author of a 
new life of Harriet Prescott Spofford 
was able to obtain from the novelist’s 
niece occurred this choice sentence: “I 
have had to spend so much time sort- 
ing and burning my aunt’s correspond- 
ence.” The valuable papers of the 
Southern poet Paul Hamilton Hayne 
were saved from similar destruction 
only by the initiative of Duke Univer- 
sity. Cases like these make more im- 
perative the proposed survey of all 
manuscript material in American his- 
tory and American literature which has 
received the approval of the commit- 
tees of the American Council, to which 
the project has been submitted, and is 
now awaiting the one necessary factor— 
sufficient money—to put it in operation. 

Of equal importance is the placing 
of valuable manuscript material in the 
proper places. Many families own let- 
ters and diaries which are gathering 
dust, but which should be open to 
scholars. The ideal course is for them 
to follow the example of Mr. Robert 
Montgomery Bird, the grandson of the 
playwright, novelist, physician, and 
editor of the same name who wrote 
The Gladiator and who conducted a 
voluminous correspondence with near- 
ly every prominent statesman of his 
time. Mr. Bird gave the extensive col- 
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lection to the Library of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Doctor Bird’s college. 
George Henry Boker, playwright and 
ambassador, left his collection to 
Princeton, his alma mater, to be given 
after his daughter-in-law’s death. These 
papers were kept for years, however, 
in an unsafe place simply because it 
did not occur to the families that they 
were so important or that they would 
seem important to others. Compara- 
tively recently, an official report made 
in 1815 by the Board of Navy Commis- 
sioners to the Secretary of the Navy, 
making a general survey and impor- 
tant recommendations concerning the 
entire organization of the Navy, was 
discovered to be in the possession of a 
descendant of one of the commission- 
ers, who has now placed it in the pub- 
lic archives. We are not as a people 
trained to turn for advice in such cases 
to a person or institution qualified to 
give it. Such an authority is best found 
in a university library, a great public 
library, or the library of a state histori- 
cal society. 

Libraries, too, must in certain in- 
stances widen their frontiers. The 
library has grown up through the col- 
lection of books, and only the great 
research libraries are aware of the value 
of more fugitive material. Play manu- 
scripts, theater programs, records of 
publishers, theatrical managers, actors, 
agents of all sorts may have great his- 
torical value. Yet in the files of play 
brokers in New York are hundreds of 
play manuscripts which are in danger 
of destruction, simply because their 
owners look upon them not as material 
for research, but only as something 
they can rent out to stock companies 
or little theaters. There must be liter- 
ally hundreds of collections of theater 
programs kept by lovers of the stage 
which will simply be lost because they 
do not.know how welcome they would 
be at Harvard, Pennsylvania, Chicago, 
Brown, the New York Public Library, 
the Library of Congress, the Hunting- 
ton Library, or the American Anti- 
quarian Society, the chief centers of 
collections of American drama. Quite 
recently the vigilant director of the 
Rare Book Room at the Library of 
Congress showed me 3000 plays he had 
rescued from the cellar and placed in 
that marvellous collection of books and 
manuscripts now in their new quarters 
in Washington, 
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As the materials for research grow 
more intangible, they become of course 
more difficult to preserve. One of the 
most interesting elements in the lives 
of great men has been the records of 
the books they have read, especially in 
their formative years. The mute testi- 
mony of the Librarian’s records at the 
University of Virginia, for example, 
shows how wide were Poe’s interests 
in that one short year. But the modern 
library’s card system, which destroys 
the record when it is completed, will 
make it impossible for the future his- 
torian to know what was read by the 
great men who are now going through 
college, and there are more of them 
than is generally supposed! 

I have been told that the day of great 
benefactions for research is past except 
from those foundations already estab- 
lished. I do not believe this. There 
must be in the United States of the fu- 
ture those who will give generously to 
aid in gathering and making available 
the materials out of which in each 
generation the historians of American 
institutions will interpret them with 
keener insight and deeper sympathy. 
If private benefactions are discontin- 
ued, surely the national government 
which has done such good work in pre- 
serving historic sites, could extend its 
efforts to the more fugitive material ly- 
ing everywhere around us. There is 
something distinctively American in 
the spectacle of the two great pieces of 
reconstructive work at Yorktown and 
at Williamsburg. In one the National 
Park Service of the Department of the 
Interior is restoring the scene where 
the great drama of the Revolution end- 
ed, and in the other the Rockefeller 
Foundation is re-creating the atmos- 
phere in which the first capital of Vir- 
ginia nurtured the seeds of future lib- 
erty. Only a few miles apart, public 
service and private benefaction work 
harmoniously in their similar efforts. 
Both are guided by the spirit of true 
research which animates not only the 
seeking after facts but, more important, 
the fusing of facts into imperishable 
truths, that will push back the last 
frontiers of ignorance and intolerance 
and push forward the frontiers of 
knowledge and liberality. To this en- 
terprise the co-operation of every citi- 
zen of the United States is invited, and 
there are few indeed without the power 
to make their contribution. 
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vERY so often there is an item in 
E the press announcing that the 

employment figures for the Fed- 
eral Government service have risen to 
a new peace-time high. A few days later 
the papers opposing the government 
will comment savagely on the fact, the 
professional speech makers will follow 
suit at the next ensuing political ban- 
quet, and the public will once more 
know that the end is at hand: the 
bureaucracy is devouring us and there 
is no hope for the Republic. The tears 
flow copiously and through them comes 
the pathetic wail, “For God’s sake turn 
the rascals out!” 

Bureaucracy is a word of tremendous 
emotional power and like all similar 
words, a definition of it is rarely at- 
tempted by those who use it most fre- 
quently. To examine the thing in detail 
would result in dissipating the power 
of the word to arouse the blind hostility 
of the credulous public. If it should be 
discovered that “bureaucracy” is not a 
malignant disease and that the destruc- 
tion of the bureaucracy would not cure 
a thing, then a perfectly good weapon 
in the fight on the government would 
have to be sent into discard. For in es- 
sence the hostility to the bureaucracy 
which is so pervasive in American life 
is but a phase of the hostility to govern- 
ment. Americans have a way of contin- 
uing to believe that that government is 
best which governs least, the position 
of anarchists of the right and left. If they 
once experienced the horrifying chaos 
which would obtain in an undergov- 
erned but highly developed society, they 
would temper their remarks and imme- 
diately plead for a bureaucracy to bring 





order once more to the nation. Bureau- 
cracy is, in Charles Beard’s definition, 
simply the “permanent body of civil 
servants, selected and promoted on prin- 
ciples of merit and competence rather 
than on grounds of partisan service. It 
is classified and graded and paid sal- 
aries and wages which, save in excep- 
tional times, are usually lower than 
similar services command in the busi- 
ness world. The bureaucracy in its sev- 
eral divisions—for it is not a united body 
—carries on the work of the govern- 
ment from day to day while politicians 
come and go.” With this definition in 
mind—and it is temperately accurate— 
it is easy to understand why blanket 
hostility to the bureaucracy can hardly 
lay claim to respectability. 


Politicians come and go but the bu- 
reaucracy goes on forever. It is estimated 
that there are upwards of 700,000 elec- 
tive offices in the United States of which 
between ten and twelve thousand are 
legislative, the rest being administrative. 
It is about these offices that election cam- 
paigns are fought, for control of them 
is the aspiration of every political party 
worthy of the name. No party is will- 
ing to remain permanently in the oppo- 
sition; it cannot live in that capacity; 





and election to office theoretically gives 
it a chance to effectuate its policies in ac- 
tion. Not all of the 700,000 officers are 
of equal importance and none is so pow- 
erful as to be beyond the reach of restric- 
tive influences. The presidency, which is 
undoubtedly the office of greatest strate- 
gic importance, is limited by the state of 
mind of the Senate and House, the na- 
ture of the advisory group surrounding 
the occupant, the force and power of the 
various and sundry pressure groups 
seeking to work their will on the gov- 
ernment, the temper of the electorate. 
Indeed all elected officials are subjected 
to many kinds of restricting pressures 
and while they may be more responsive 
to one pressure than to another and may 
conform to an over-all party pattern to 
a considerable extent, the point is that 
their actions are severely circumscribed 
by forces beyond their control. 

It is for these officials that the bu- 
reaucracy works, directly or indirectly. 
It has been called into being to execute 
their policies. The significance of the 
pressure operating on the elected offi- 
cials in the formulation of policies is 
very great in determining the nature of 
the work done by the bureaucracy. It is 
not too much to say that the bureaucracy 
cannot be understood apart from its po- 
sition in relation to the policy deter- 
mining group. Yet it is almost always 
discussed as a thing in itself by its 
most violent critics and by its friends 
who propose to improve it by one device 
or another. The notion is abroad, for 
example, that if the bureaucracy is 
brought to a high enough peak of per- 
fection, the problem of government is 
three-quarters of the way toward a solu- 

















tion. In my view the exact opposite is 
the case: the condition of the bureau- 
cracy is but twenty-five per cent of the 
problem just because it is so much in 
the power of the policy determining 
group. 

The American bureaucracy consists of 
above three million individuals, in 1932 
the exact figure being 3,278,500, in 
which year they received compensation 
totalling $4,520,954,000. The workers 
were distributed as follows: 


Federal 934,000 $1,171,157,000 
State 252,000 338,689,000 
Municipal 591,000 895,539,000 
County, township, 

and district 312,000 450,837,000 
Public education 1,189,000  1,664,732,000 


These and the figures, immediately follow- 
ing were taken from Better Government Per- 
sonnel, Report of the Commission of Inquiry 
on Public Service Personnel, Appendix V, “A 
Statistical Analysis of the Public Service.” In 
addition to this summary report the Commis- 
sion has published twelve monographs and 
“Minutes of Evidence” all of which were con- 
sulted by the present writer. 


While it is apparent from these totals 
that the Federal employees are but a lit- 
tle more than a quarter of the group 
and receive about the same proportion 
of the compensation, it is nevertheless 
upon their heads that the hot coals of 
criticism are chiefly heaped. 

When the Federal employees are 
classified in major functional groups, 
the following picture emerges: 


General functions 
(legislative, judicial, ex- 
ecutive, general admin- 


istration) 57,182 6.2% 
Military functions 384,105 41.9 
The postal service 360,235 39.6 

“All other civil functions 116,821 12.6 


Now nine-tenths of the criticism of the 
bureaucracy carefully avoids casting re- 
flections on the military group which, as 
the above figures show, accounts for 
two-fifths of the total. Indeed some of 
the most vituperative critics are ardent 
militarists and rarely miss a chance to 
increase the military budget and the 
military bureaucracy. Nor are there 
many individuals who would deliber- 
ately attack the post office by an on- 
slaught on the employees, for that 
would involve an attack on the efficiency 
of a vital artery of business communica- 
tion. Most of the criticism of this insti- 
tution is aimed at its administration, 
and especially at the man currently hold- 
ing the office of Postmaster-General, 
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usually the President’s chief political 
wiseacre. With these groups eliminated, 
we have less than a fifth of the Federal 
bureaucracy left and, if the criticism is 
analyzed, it will be found to bear down 
most heavily on the one-eighth of the 
service classified under “all other civil 
functions,” a point which is made even 
more apparent when it is understood 
that it includes the “promotion and reg- 
ulation of agriculture,” “the promotion 
and regulation of commerce,” the “reg- 
ulation of the currency, banks, and 
credit,” and the “promotion of labor in- 
terests” among other functions. It is 
also apparent that it is at this point 
that the “bloating” of the bureaucracy 
has come since 1932, the year to which 
the above figures refer. It is here that the 
AAA, the SEC, the HOLC, and prob- 
ably the FERA and the WPA, perhaps 
the PWA and such like Rooseveltian 
setups should be classified. Indeed, it 
may be generalized that “all other civil 
functions” will continue to expand in 
the future far more rapidly than the 
other functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment with the possible exception of the 
military services. This is the direction of 
social evolution. 

It is unfortunate that it is practically 
impossible to give a thoroughgoing 
analysis of these broad inclusive cate- 
gories. It is known, however, that about 
three-fifths of the employees of the Fed- 
eral Government living in the District 
of Columbia in 1932, and about one- 
third of those in the field, were “en- 
gaged in the performance of clerical, ad- 
ministrative, accounting, and other 
work commonly associated with office, 
business, or fiscal administration,” while 
17 per cent of the District employees 
and 30 per cent of those in the field 
were engaged in the “maintenance of 
public property, the construction of pub- 
lic works, the manufacturing and han- 
dling of supplies and equipment, the 
transportation of persons and goods, the 
transmission of official papers, the do- 
mestic care of persons in the employ 
and custody of the government, the 
guarding of prisoners, and the preserva- 
tion of law and order.” This leaves but 
one-tenth of the District and the same 
percentage of the field employees whose 
work is “based upon the established 
principles of a profession or science and 
which requires professional, scientific, 
or technical training equivalent to that 
represented by graduation from a col- 
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lege or university of recognized stand- 
ing.” From this it is clearly apparent 
that the bulk of government work is of 
a non-scientific character and is rather 
an outgrowth of the execution of poli- 
cies determined in the first instance by 
elected officials with the advice of ap- 
pointed officials and of unofficial persons 
of various kinds. The bulk of the em- 
ployees have almost no power of their 
own in this respect and can be directed 
to carry out policies which they may, as 
individuals, abhor or know to be anti- 
social in ultimate consequences. It thus 
becomes an open question just how far 
improvement of the bureaucracy as a 
functioning mechanism and as to per- 
sonnel would improve the quality of the 
government as a servant of the people. 
It might simply result in getting bad 
policies executed with greater efficiency 
and therefore with maximum destruc- 
tiveness. On the other hand, a bureau- 
cracy which was, however efficient, un- 
sympathetic to the program of the 
political directorate could do an im- 
mense amount of damage either by di- 
rect sabotage or sheer indifference and 
inertia. This is merely to say that policy 
is a crucial factor in determining the 
quality of the bureaucracy at any given 
moment and that one cannot separate 
administrative efficiency from the policy 
being administered except as an exercise 
in logic. Since “administration” is the 
task of a man, it is in large measure an 
inextricable tangle of psychological fac- 
tors. 

As every one knows, the fundamental 
device for improving and controlling 
the personnel of the government is the 
Civil Service, but it is also generally 
known that not every one who works 
for the government, even for extended 
periods, is under Civil Service. This is 
true not only of elected officials and the 
traditional group of appointed officers 
like Cabinet members and their impor- 
tant assistants, but also of vast numbers 
of routine workers. One of the most fer- 
tile devices for multiplying jobs is the 
establishment of so-called temporary 
“administrations” or “corporations,” 
both of which have been freely used by 
the present government. Similar devices 
are used by all administrations faced 
with emergency situations; the Wilson 
government used them during the 
World War; and it is likely that they 
will always be used to some extent. 
Moreover, the Civil Service has never 
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been extended to achieve a hundred per 
cent coverage of Federal employees at 
any period and while competent author- 
ities believe that 95 per cent of all Fed- 
eral jobs could and should be under Civil 
Service, there are upwards of 190,000 
“exempt” jobs in Washington today 
and the number is constantly increas- 
ing. Indeed, leaders of the employees 
have raised the question of whether 
or not the Civil Service is menaced 
by the multiplication of the non- 
Civil Service workers. Any critical ob- 
server must conclude that it is. The 
spoils system is insidiously corrupting 
the entire service and is a far greater 
menace than “veteran preference” 
which is bad enough. It is the happy 
hunting ground of Jim Farley and of 
Congress. 

Beyond question, a necessary major 
objective of any group interested in pre- 
serving the government service from 
utter debasement, is drastic counter ac- 
tion when “temporary” and other non- 
Civil Service appointments begin to 
rise to such a point that they obscure the 
permanent staffs—not necessarily in nu- 
merical significance but in giving the 
tone to the government service. That 
point has been reached today by the 
Roosevelt administration; the danger 
signals are flying. Washington is peri- 
odically swept by a wave of gossip 
about putting all employees of new or- 
ganizations, which promise to be per- 
manent, under Civil Service by “blank- 
eting” them in, but very little is ac- 
tually done about the matter. To do 
so would, of course, deprive the poli- 
ticians of their spoils as an election is 
approaching. 

It is clear as a pike-staff in Washing- 
ton that while it is reasonably easy to 
recruit personnel for new agencies, espe- 
cially just now when private employ- 
ment offers so few jobs, personnel of 
fairly high quality, it is impossible to 
dismiss it with equal promptness while 
the depression continues. “Politics” 
plays a part in getting jobs in all agen- 
cies, in some more than others, and in 
getting some kinds of jobs more than in 
getting others, but it plays a strategic 
part in the keeping of all jobs. The situ- 
ation is clearly illustrated by the snail’s 
pace at which the NRA organization is 
being disbanded; and even the few who 
are being dropped are not leaving the 
government service, for they are being 
“transferred” or given “preference” in 
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still newer organizations which happen 
to be expanding. 

There is more than a little truth in the 
frequently made allegation that once a 
person gets on the government pay-roll, 
it takes an earthquake to shake him off. 
This is especially true if his position is 
not important enough to make him 
worth “buying off” with a good job in 
private industry, or if his work does not 
bring him to the notice of private em- 
ployers. That dozens of “good men” are 
picked off every year is fairly common 
knowledge, though to mention names 
would be unnecessarily invidious, and 
under present conditions it is inevita- 
ble. In contemporary Washington the 
chances are very good indeed to make 
the transfer: the city, especially under 
NRA, was full of business men who 
knew a good man when they saw one, 
and not a few of those who temporarily 
took up government duties were busi- 
ness men on loan (James Moffett, A. D. 
Whiteside, $. Clay Williams, W. Averell 
Harriman, for example) who naturally 
did not entirely abandon their good men 
when they finally resigned. Probably 
the most favored are the lawyers and for 
some funny reason service in the gov- 
ernment is regarded as giving prestige 
even by the most conservative, anti-gov- 
ernment, legal firms. There is the strik- 
ing and fairly well-known example, 
which shall here be nameless, of the 
young man who assisted Donald Rich- 
berg in his peculiar transactions, who 
arrived in Washington an unknown 
employee of a New York City law firm 
and returned to New York on the col- 
lapse of NRA to become a partner in 
the same firm. Yet it can hardly be said 
that this picking off of useful men by 
private business utterly ruins the govern- 
ment service any more than the tem- 
porary enrollment of business men in 
government service wrecks industry. 
Rather it illustrates how closely the two 
fields assimilate to a fundamentally sim- 
ilar intellectual pattern. In any case 
plenty of excellent servants remain with 
the government, especially in the scien- 
tific services, and many eventually arrive 
at important bureaucratic positions and 
high distinction in their fields. I think 
of Doctor O. E. Baker, Senior Agricul- 
tural Economist in the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, who knows more 
about rural conditions than any other 
American scholar. Nevertheless the 
shifting is constantly going on and is 





probably more frequent in the tempo- 
rary agencies which have, with all their 
glaring faults, brought hundreds of ex- 
ceedingly valuable servants into the 
government fold, than in the permanent 
service. The reformers would like to 
retain as many of these new and bril- 
liant men as possible and are seeking to 
devise ways and means of turning their 
eyes, and the eyes of the still younger 
persons now in the colleges, to the gov- 
ernment service as a career. From this 
desire many of the current recommen- 
dations about the government service 
spring. 

The Commission of Inquiry on Pub- 
lic Service Personnel devoted a large 
part of its energy to discovering a solu- 
tion of the personnel problem. The re- 
port it rendered is shaped to advance the 
idea of “government by merit.” Point- 
ing out that the Civil Service is at pres- 
ent designed to keep persons of routine 
competence in routine jobs and not to 
keep the ambitious in the service at all, 
the Commission proposes that the serv- 
ice be redesigned to allow for a career. 
As administered at present, jobs are 
analyzed, examinations are designed, 
and recruitment has as its objective, the 
fitting of square pegs into square holes 
and leaving them there. This is, in its 
way, all well and good, but it is stultify- 
ing in that no provision is made for 
moving the pegs around to any extent. 
Certainly no one with any great capacity 
would be willing to be placed in one of 
the holes with minimum prospects for 
advancement. By changing the nature 
of the examinations from the present 
over-emphasis on narrow technical com- 
petence to an emphasis on general, all- 
around ability, and modifying the pro 
motion system to allow for a progression 
from a minor supernumerary job to an 
administrative post allowing creative 
responsibility, it is hoped to make it 
possible to recruit thousands of bright 
young men and women who would 
otherwise never work for the govern- 
ment except in times of restricted op- 
portunities in private industry like the 
present. In fact the predicted success of 
the new procedure is to a large measure 
based on the assumption that there will 
never again be free opportunity in pri- 
vate business like that supposed to be 
characteristic before 1929. By so modify- 
ing the Civil Service structure that a 
career is made possible, it is hoped to 
create a whole new field for trained and 
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talented individuals which will not only 
profit them but also the government and 
the people governed.? 

On reflection it is clearly apparent that 
the “career” group could never be more 
than a minority in the service. The bulk 
of the government servants must re- 
main, like the bulk of the servants of 
private industry, routine employees. It 
is their misfortune not to be endowed 
by social good fortune with the training 
for more than “routine clerical work,” 
so much of which government requires. 
The career group, on the other hand, 
would be a college-educated group of 
proved competence and special endow- 
ment and analogous to the group in the 
British Service which was recently de- 
scribed as “fifteen hundred scholars who 
rule the British Empire.” Of course the 
structure of the Federal Government 
would have to be modified very consid- 
erably to allow an American group to 
gain as strategic a place in our govern- 
ment as the British “scholars” occupy 
in theirs, but perhaps such changes 
could be made without too much trou- 
ble. Knowledge of the British situation, 
however, leads one to question whether 
or not this change would be all to the 
good. It should immediately be pointed 
out that the British group is a decidedly 
undemocratic group; it represents the 
upper and well-to-do middle classes; 
and its American equivalent would be 
no more democratic than the average of 
the graduates of the swankier univer- 
sities—Princeton, Harvard, Yale. Cer- 
tainly it would not in any sense repre- 
sent the laboring class, but would assist 
in fastening on the nation rule by the 
middle class as outlined by Arthur N. 
Holcombe of Harvard.” 

Moreover, the infusion of this new 
blood into the upper reaches of the 
service would most decidedly not solve 
the problems of what the French call, 
with their invincible realism, the “prole- 


1 See the Commission report, Better Govern- 
ment Personnel; monograph no. 2, The British 
Civil Service by U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sioner Leonard D. White; and monograph no. 
12, Government by Merit by Lucius Wilmer- 
ding, Jr. 

2 On the matter of the British “scholars” the 
following interesting interchange took place at 
Palo Alto: Mr. Gulick of the Commission, “The 
English, in their whole national service, with 
perhaps 450,000 people, have only about 1200 
people in their administrative division, and 
about 400 of those are in what they call the 
training grade.” Mr. Herbert Hoover in reply, 
“Of course you have a class structure in Eng- 
land that has a bearing on all that” (!!) 
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tariat” of the government offices, and 
those problems promise to become more 
and more acute. They may even, as in 
the case of the proletariat in general, 
completely override all of the nice prob- 
lems which agitate the reformers and 
their commissions. 

The extent to which the work of the 
government is carried on by low-paid 
employees is rarely realized by the gen- 
eral public which is so constantly sub- 
jected to propaganda about the extrava- 
gance of the bureaucracy. It is not real- 
ized, for instance, that three-fifths—six 
out of ten—of the employees working 
in Washington in September 1933 were 
earning less than $40 a week and that 
but one-twentieth were receiving $80 a 
week or more. From this same city we 
have had periodical revelations in the 
last few years, and especially in the 
reports of the SEC, of the incredible 
regular salaries and even more incredi- 
ble bonuses paid to the high-placed serv- 
ants of big business. Since these are 
always justified as necessary incentives, 
it is a wonder that government workers 
have any incentive to get out of bed in 
the morning. Moreover, the opposition 
always alleges that the current admin- 
istration is paying huge sums to its ap- 
pointees and hastening the ruin of the 
country. Thus it was recently an- 
nounced that under the New Deal there 
were 989 individuals getting $10,000 a 
year or more, with the implication that 
this was gross extravagance. When the 
figure was analyzed it was discovered 
that but 78 of the 989 were employed in 
mew agencies created by President 
Roosevelt, the balance being such year- 
in-year-out employees as the President 
himself, the Cabinet officers, generals, 
admirals, and the 531 members of Con- 
gress. Since then the President, by exec- 
utive order, has instructed the Bureau 
of the Budget to survey the salary lists 
of almost all of the temporary agencies 
and bring them into line with the scales 
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in the permanent establishments, and 
while it is unlikely that the 78 getting 
over $10,000 a year will be reduced, 
since included on the list are such 
leaders as Harry L. Hopkins, minor 
employees may find their slight advan- 
tage over permanent workers cancelled. 
It is significant to note that one of the 
worst offenders in the matter of salaries 
was the administration most influenced 


by private business standards, the NRA! 





It is frequently alleged that if the pay 
is not great, it is earned by very little 
work, This, too, is impossible to accept 
as true on examination of the facts. 
Every one knows that in the temporary 
agencies and in all permanent agencies 
burdened with “depression work,” 
hours in recent years have been fairly 
long and the work very exhausting. 
Ignoring this situation for a moment, an 
analysis of conditions which obtained 
on October 1, 1934, shows that the 
average Civil Service worker put in 
about 46 hours a week and that under 
the Mead Act which went into force on 
October 1, 1935, the average was low- 
ered by but 2 hours per week. While 
the largest single group formerly 
worked 44 hours and now is to work 
40 hours, a sizeable group of govern- 
ment employees now labor anything up 
to 84 hours per week. Moreover, it is 
frequently impossible to get over-time 
pay, this being especially true in the 
temporary agencies where the theory is 
rife that a government job is not merely 
a job but is a patriotic duty. Thus while 
the government employees are not uni- 
versally sweated, they also have not 
achieved, as a group, as short work- 
weeks as are characteristic in many of 
the highly unionized trades chiefly em- 
ployed in private industry. 

Nor are working conditions so strik- 
ingly excellent and certainly they are 
not unique. The Federal Government, 
through the Civil Service, gives its 
workers somewhat greater security of 
tenure than is characteristic in private 
industry, but it is not absolute as thou- 
sands discovered when the economy 
wave swept over Washington in the last 
days of the Hoover régime and the early 
days under Roosevelt; it grants them 
pension rights but this involves the un- 
ambitionless acceptance of a routine job 
for life and pensions can be won in 
private employment in combination 
with free opportunity for advancement; 
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and while Federal workers are slowly 
achieving a fairly rational leave ar- 
rangement, employees in private busi- 
ness often have firmly established vaca- 
tion privileges too. And it should not be 
forgotten that these boons were, in most 
instances, only granted under pressure 
from employee organizations. Nor 
should it be idly assumed that working 
conditions in the Federal service are 
uniformly ideal. While the government 
has spent millions on gorgeous public 
buildings, replete with air conditioning, 
any visitor to Washington knows that 
thousands of workers are stuffed into 
“temporary” structures put up during 
the Wilson administration to meet war- 
time needs, and recent visitors have dis- 
covered new agencies functioning under 
conditions that few private employers 
with any pretensions to solidity could 
afford, for reasons of business prestige 
or fear of government inspectors, to 
tolerate. The FERA for example has 
been housed since its establishment in a 
miserable old fire trap, permeated with 
the smell of defective toilets, appro- 
priately situated between that mauso- 
leum, the Corcoran Art Gallery, and 
the Girl Scouts headquarters, and about 
six months ago it took over the Wash- 
ington Auditorium, scene of many wres- 
tling bouts, and installed its force under 
conditions that can only be described as 
“mad.” ‘| 

The Federal Government, as a mat- 
ter of bitter fact, is perpetually taking 
advantage of the fact that it is the Fed- 
eral Government and forcing its work- 
ers to accept conditions which otherwise 
would not be tolerated. The magic word 
in this connection is “sovereignty.” The 
classic story of the government as an 
operator of a sweat-shop is that of the 
postoffice service so excellently told by 
Mr. Sterling Spero in The Labor Move- 
ment in a Government Industry. In this 
book Mr. Spero narrates with scholarly 
calmness a tale of mismanagement and 
outright oppression that will make the 
blood of any decent citizen boil. Every 
possible pressure was put on the workers 
to keep them in line, including a “gag” 
rule issued originally by President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and confirmed by Presi- 
dent Taft, which forbade the postoffice 
employees to petition Congress in their 
own behalf, and they were finally ex- 
asperated to the point of threatening to 
strike en masse—or resign en masse if 
prevented from striking. It is the ever 
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present possibility that government 
workers may revolt and strike that keeps 
the doctrine of sovereignty to the fore, 
for it is argued that a strike of govern- 
ment employees is not a strike in the 
usual meaning of the word but a rebel- 
lion, an attack on the sovereignty of the 
state, an act of treason. Indeed, an 
analogy between the members of the 
military forces and the civilian em- 
ployees of the government has been 
drawn by more than one commentator 
—Nicholas Murray Butler for example. 
If that analogy held water, which it 
doesn’t, a strike would be mutiny! 
When an employee organization be- 
gins to take too keen and aggressive an 
interest in the economic welfare of its 
members, it is very apt to encounter the 
hostility of the political leaders of the 
department to which they are attached 
and the disapproval of the higher per- 
manent officials. The government’s rec- 
ord in fighting unionism is long and 
black and there is hardly a trick which 
has been used by private employers 
that has not been used by government 
officials, including blacklisting, firing 
union leaders (for “inefficiency” and 
the “good of the service”), and com- 
pany unionism. At the present moment, 
the issue is not to the fore, for the gov- 
ernment employee unions are entirely 
subservient on the matter of strikes and 
are, as one might say, vulgarly patriotic. 
Though in the past affiliation with the 
workers from private industry repre- 
sented in the A. F. of L. was bitterly 
fought by the officials and while any 
administration may bring a Cabinet 
officer to power who will raise the whole 
question once again, it is at present 
quite generally accepted because, as 
Mr. Spero has put it, “the official labor 
movement clearly shows that it has no 
conscious revolutionary objectives and 
. .. is willing to play the part of a 
leading defender of the social order 
which the state represents. . . .”1 It is 
largely because of this that the right 
to strike has been waived by the em- 
ployees themselves. Just as the coming 
to power of a more conservative em- 
ployer-administration may raise the 
affiliation issue again, so the develop- 
ment of a more radical labor orientation 
may once more lead to the assertion of 
the right to strike by the workers. If 
the conservative administration and the 
1 See Commission monograph no. 4, Em- 


ployer and Employee in the Public Service by 
Sterling Spero. 





radical labor leadership appear on the 
scene simultaneously, as they might well 
do, there will be fireworks. 

The question immediately arises as 
to what should be the relation of gov- 
ernment employees to the great and 
frequently revolutionary social move- 
ments of the present era. The traditional 
position has been that the civil servant 
is neutral as between the various con- 
tending groups, but it should be recalled 
that the doctrine of neutrality grew up 
at a time when all hands were agreed 
upon such fundamentals as the neces- 
sity of preserving and defending the 
democratic system of government and 
the capitalist economic order, and when 
both were healthy and flourishing. In 
all likelihood “neutrality” is a deriva- 
tive principle. At the present time both 
democracy and capitalism are in decline 
and we have organized groups in every 
nation seeking to destroy the one or 
the other or both, and this certainly puts 
an entirely new face on the matter of 
neutrality. What will in all likelihood 
happen is well illustrated by the fact 
that while the masses of the British 
service supported the General Strike in 
1926, the upper crust of the permanent 
service revealed its sympathies in 1924 
when out of this group in the Army, 
the Navy, and the Foreign Office came 
the forged Zinoviev Letter which pan- 
icked the country into overthrowing the 
Labor government. At the moment 
when a crisis once more tears England 
wide open, is it not likely that in spite 
of legislative safeguards and the long 
tradition of neutrality, the masses of the 
government employees will follow labor 
leadership and most of the “1500 schol- 
ars” the reactionary group? In France, 
as is fairly well known, the civil em- 
ployees of the government are a power- 
ful group in the syndicats and the Left 
political parties, and have played a very 
important role in the United Front 
against fascism—all of which flies in the 
face of neutrality but clearly indicates 
the nature of their sympathies.” In the 
United States, where it is likely that 
the social turmoil will continue over 
several decades, the question of what 
shall be allowed to and demanded 
of government servants will be vig- 
orously debated, no doubt. The doc- 
trine of neutrality, in my opinion, will 
not stand, and, also in my opinion, the 

2 See Commission monograph no. 4, Public 


Personnnel Management in France by Walter 
R. Sharp. 

















temper of the American rulers is such 
that special “loyalty” oaths will be ex- 
acted by legislation after the pattern of 
the so-called teachers’ oaths. The at- 
tempt to force loyalty will fail in the 
long run as it always has, for as Mr. 
Spero has said, “. . . the efforts of the 
state-employer to separate its servants 
from the main stream of the labor move- 
ment can be no more successful in in- 
sulating them from the left-wing labor 
militancy of today than it was in keep- 
ing them out of the general labor move- 
ment a generation ago. .. . The increas- 
ing militancy of the labor movement, 
together with the steady growth of the 
government services, will make it more 
and more difficult for the state-employer 
to limit the freedom of action of its 
employees and prevent them from seek- 
ing their ends by every method used by 
the labor movement as a whole.” 


It hardly requires that one be a 
prophet to realize that the government 
service will continue to expand in the 
future. Charles Beard once gave an ad- 
mirably succinct summary of its multi- 
farious tasks today: 


If the entire bureaucracy should quit func- 
tioning for a day, water would cease to flow at 
most faucets, sewer pumps would stop, guides 
to navigation on the sea and the air would be 
cut off, epidemics would spread swiftly from 
lurking centers, millions of school children 
would run home to make problems for their 
harassed parents, criminals would go hungry, 
and the publicly operated charities would close, 
with what discomforts to our very best people 
no one could tell, This bureaucracy serves so- 
ciety with all the sciences and arts known to 
modern age, beginning with agronomy at the 
top and running down through bacteriology, 
biology, chemistry, electrical engineering, hy- 
draulics to X-ray expertism and zymotic dis- 
ease specialism at the bottom—an amazing 
technical and economic structure, reaching in 
its ramifications far beyond the eye of any 
single observer. 


That is what has been achieved in an 
era which was pretty consistently hostile 
to the bureaucracy and it does not lay 
stress on the innumerable services ren- 
dered to the bitterest anti-government 
group in the community, the business 
group. It is frequently overlooked that 
under Herbert Hoover, the Department 
of Commerce became one of the most 
bloated branches of the bureaucracy 
and served business extensively, in- 
tensively, from the crack of dawn far 
into the night. In the future no political 
party will dare to lay profane hands on 
the bureaucracy once its leaders gain 
office and achieve even the vaguest un- 
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derstanding of what the bureaucracy 
does. If on some conceivable tomorrow 
the Republicans come back to power, 
they will not dare to destroy the bureau- 
cracy dealing with relief in its various 
phases including social security (even- 
tually to require a personnel of 10,000), 
the bureaucracy dealing with farm prob- 
lems (though the AAA may be dis- 
carded and some kind of production 
subsidy established), the bureaucracy 
handling loans to industry and the 
banks (the RFC), to farmers (the 
FCA), to home owners (the HOLC). 
These institutions have become essen- 
tial and integral props of the existing 
order, the order all good Republicans 
avow they aim to save from the equally 
dedicated Democrats, They fall under 
the heading, “all other civil functions.” 
These developments indicate the “drift” 
which is resulting in the rapid increase 
of the bureaucracy in spite of all the 
howls about it, and the multiplication 
of agencies of this description will un- 
doubtedly continue in the future as 
Charles Beard advocates in The Open 
Door at Home and Stuart Chase argues 
in Government in Business. In his chap- 
ter, “Government and Society” in Re- 
cent Social Trends, Professor Charles 
E. Merriam began his summary of “the 
specific trends in American government 
which are already clearly defined and 
. . . are likely to be projected farther 
in the near future,” thus: “1, The ex- 
pansion of the activities and costs of 
government, particularly in the service, 
welfare, educational, highway, military, 
and regulatory functions.” On the other 
hand, if the American people should 
decide that the drift toward collectivism 
must be transformed into a conscious 
policy, then the bureaucracy will grow 
even faster, with ten jobs blossoming 
where one blossomed before. While this 
prospect will raise the hair on the heads 
of all who are impressed by bureaucracy- 
baiters like James Montgomery Beck, it 
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is the direction in which not only the 
American but also all governments in 
the world are moving today. It is the 
prospect for tomorrow. 

Under these circumstances the ques- 
tion of policy determination is of the 
very first importance. That is what 
Doctor John Dewey had in mind in 
his Liberalism and Social Action when 
he advocated the application of the 
scientific method to the problems con- 
fronting the government, the acceptance 
of the conclusions of such studies by 
the officials charged with handling the 
problems, and the enforcement of the 
correct policies by a liberal political 
party. Unfortunately this is a prescrip- 
tion of the future, not a description of 
the government as at present consti- 
tuted, for scientific methods can now be 
used only within the framework of the 
policy of the governing political group 
and how that policy is hit upon has al- 
ready been surveyed. When to this 
handicap is added the equally disastrous 
circumstance that the “social scientists” 
are, as a rule, timid and time serving, 
and only too willing to play ball with 
the politically adept ruling group, the 
prospect of scientific method being used 
to determine policy is practically non- 
existent. Currently the technics of this 
method are chiefly used to validate the 
policies already determined upon and 
when the researchers try to influence the 
determination of new policies they are 
often rudely rebuffed if their sugges- 
tions run counter to “political” consid- 
erations. Nor are they any better off 
when they turn up facts embarrassing 
to the politicalized administrators— 
either facts about existing situations it 
is desired to ignore (e.g., the condition 
of the Arkansas share-croppers which 
was “hot” politically because to bring 
it into the open would deeply offend 
that noble Rooseveltian, Senator Robin- 
son), or the true story of the CWA, an 
example of the facts about a policy being 
too depressing to be released. The story 
of the WPA from beginning to end is 
a prime example of the total failure of 
research to influence a policy adjudged 
to be politically indispensable by the 
party leaders. The trouble obviously is 
that there is a yawning gap between the 
researchers and the politicalized policy 
makers. This will eventually lead ines- 
capably to the ironic situation that the 
government social scientists will know 
all the facts about our social difficulties 
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and not have the slightest influence on 
what will be done to “correct” them. A 
revolution may overtake a society in 
such a predicament because the social 
forces at work will push the masses 
into positions far in advance of those 
which politically hamstrung _policy- 
determiners consider it possible for the 
government to occupy. 

Of course it is vain to imagine a 
situation in which policy will be ex- 
clusively derived from scientific con- 
clusions and hence given over entirely 
to professional research experts, nor will 
any but the excessively optimistic, or 
the utopian, wish to give dictatorial 
powers in this sphere to the social scien- 
tists. There will always be an acute 
necessity for flexibility in policy deter- 
mination—not horsetrading, nor open 
or concealed conflicts of vulgarly eco- 
nomic interests whether sectional or 
otherwise—but as to the choice of roads 
to an agreed-upon objective. Any ob- 
jective likely to appeal to a sufficiently 
considerable proportion of the nation 
to demand governmental attention will 
be derived, not from research, but by the 
clear formulation of those social values 
which periodically well up from the 
masses as, for example, the aspiration 
for social security in the present day, 
and it will be brought to power by polit- 
ical means. Necessarily there will be hot 
debates about objectives and in a dis- 
turbed society like ours many have al- 
ready been offered—those subsumed 
under such names as fascism, human- 
ized plutocratic democracy, socialism, 
and communism. Now except in the 
case of the first it is possible reasonably 
to contend that exact information can 
play an important, even on occasion a 
decisive rdle, in determining the right 
road to the objective—that is, if it is 
effectively presented it can temper polit- 
ical chicanery and dogmatic theory. It 
was undoubtedly some such conviction 
as this that led the Haldane Committee 
in its Machinery of Government Report 
(1919) to state that “no adequate pro- 
vision is made for the organized acquisi- 
tion of facts and information, for the 
systematic application of thought, as 
preliminary to the settlement of policy” 
in the British Cabinet offices, and to 
deplore the fact. 

Just this last year, in presenting a 
program for improving the Australian 
government structure—a structure more 
like ours than is the British—Professor 
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F. R. E. Mauldon elaborated the Hal- 
dane suggestion as follows: 


I am satisfied that the Cabinet needs a special 
economic division. . . . It will not be political, 
like the Loan Council, or the Agricultural 
Council, which determine policy, but a special- 
ist bureau which collects and analyzes data. 
. . . It would comprise a small number of 
permanent men, expert in different fields, and 
its personnel could always be increased by 
drawing temporarily upon university staffs, or 
other scientific bodies. . . . The bureau would 
undertake research at the request of the Cabi- 
net, or Parliament, or on its own initiative. Its 
material would . . . be available to the Govern- 
ment, the public, or Parliament. 

Now of course the government at Wash- 
ington has available many research or- 
ganizations engaged in studying social 
problems (our concern here) upon 
which it can draw for material, but any 
one who has worked with any single 
one of them is well acquainted with the 
astonishing lack of correlation among 
them. To correct this condition the Cen- 
tral Statistical Board was set up recently, 
charged with the task of assessing and 
integrating the various research bureaus 
without, I believe, aiming at detaching 
any of them from their respective de- 
partments and assembling them in one 
large research unit. Rather the idea 
was to bring uniformity into the col- 
lection of data to insure the compara- 
bility of statistical results, to prevent 
duplication of effort as far as possible, 
and to insist that the best available 
technics be utilized. This is a long step 
forward but two more must, in my opin- 
ion, be taken. The first is to discover 
some method whereby the findings of 
the several units can be brought to 
gether in one place and correlated in 
relation to a problem posed by the policy- 
determining group, this perhaps to in- 
volve the rehandling of existing research 
and the setting of new problems, rather 
than the execution of original research 
other than in exceptional instances; and 
the second is to discover a usable meth- 
od of bringing the data so assembled 
forcefully to the attention of the policy- 
determiners at the moment when the 
policy is being determined. The second 
step is the crucial one, for literally tons 
of raw data exist in Washington and 
competent correlators can be found with 
reasonable ease. The question of getting 
this data to the attention of the policy- 
determining group is more difficult and 
is, it would seem, a problem in person- 
nel. It would, in my opinion, involve 
the selection of a specialist in each of 
the major fields—public health, agri- 





culture, education, relief, finance, etc., 
etc.,—who is capable of thoroughly mas- 
tering the material the research workers 
turn out (the chiefs of the research bu- 
reaus are far from being one and all 
capable of this today), and of presenting 
it effectively, relevantly, pointedly, and 
without fear in round-table debate to 
which the specialist would be invited 
as a matter of routine, not occasionally 
when the politicians want to flatter or 
bait him. In short, such a man would 
have to be strong, forceful, and thor- 
oughly imbued with a conviction of the 
importance and utility of exact knowl- 
edge in social affairs. Men of this type 
are rare today and perhaps always will 
be. Nevertheless they must be found if 
research is to come into its own. When 
they are, expert knowledge will become 
one of the important “pressures” on 
policy. And when this becomes true 
there may be some hope that the present 
ridiculous situation will be ended: it 
will no longer be so easily possible to 
write to the Government Printing Office 
for documents prepared by government 
research workers which give one the 
material with which to confute current 
political policies! 

One point in connection with policy 
under present conditions constantly 
eludes the optimistic and it is of the 
first importance to the understanding 
of the current predicament of the 
trained and instructed personnel. It is 
the reason why office holders frequently 
make admirable verbal and written 
statements of policy or proposed policy, 
while their actual administrative per- 
formances fall lamentably short of the 
profession, as is illustrated by the de- 
bacle of public low-cost housing, the 
contrast between the President’s ad- 
vance description of WPA and WPA 
today, and the difference between Au- 
thor Henry A. Wallace and Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace. The reason, on 
reflection, is simple: the original state- 
ment is at best a kind of honest dem- 
agogery, while the performance is the 
natural result of the compromises which 
circumstances force. Political under- 
standing is largely a matter of knowing 
better than the average reader of the 
press or listener to the radio just what 
prospect there is of actually carrying 
out an announced policy. In connection 
with the WPA this involved such sim- 
ple bits of knowledge as, for example, 
that the workers on relief were not dis- 
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tributed in a “normal” fashion—that 
there was a disproportionate number of 
unskilled; that they were not distributed 
geographically in a fashion to make it 
possible easily to correlate them with 
feasible projects, i.e., they were concen- 
trated in urban industrialized areas; 
and that they were casualties, in large 
measure, of private industry while most 
WPA projects were to be kept, by Presi- 
dential demand, outside the domain of 
private industry, thus raising the im- 
mensely complex problem of how to 
use private-industry skills. The essence 
of the matter in its personnel aspects is 
this: the civil servants cannot predicate 
their work on the professed policy, but 
must proceed on the basis of the com- 
promise (and compromised) policy the 
exigencies of the situation force upon 
the political leaders. This frequently 
disgusts them to the point of destroying 
even normal efficiency. 

It was a situation of this kind that 
led to one of the many minor tragedies 
of the New Deal. Many hundreds of 
ardent young men and women went to 
Washington to work with Roosevelt in 
the remaking of the country along the 
lines laid down during the campaign. 
Quite apart from the question of 
whether or not the policies announced 
were sound the fact remains that 
when the pushing and hauling of 
the pressure boys was finished, a high- 
falutin policy frequently had to be exe- 
cuted in a fragmentary and idiotic man- 
ner. Moreover, it was impossible to pro- 
ceed from a premise which seemed to 
be organic in the Roosevelt thinking 
by logical steps to the formulation and 
execution of the relevant policy. Some 
place between the speech and the actual 
act of administration, the logical and 
expected objective was compromised. 
The shift may have been made when 
the consultants, themselves victims of 
various pressures and all kinds of ideo- 
logical twists, sat down to write the 
notion into the form of a law (the 
Rooseveltians are adjudged by experts 
to be poor hands at drafting laws— 
technically poor, that is—and given to 
trying all kinds of “dodges”); the dam- 
age may have been done in Congress 
where not only did the legislators get 
in their licks but also the pressure 
groups once again and to the greatest 
extent—no objection from the President 
being forthcoming in most instances as 
his supporters have frequently and pub- 
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licly complained; or the whole business 
may have been quietly stifled by the 
men in actual charge of administering 


the law who had been “reached” by 
interests in danger of being financially 
damaged. How the discrepancy between 
intent and result arose is relatively un- 
important in this connection for the 
consequence was the same: the ardent 
young folk gradually lost hope and 
either left the government service com- 
pletely disillusioned, or turned into 
base and vulgar job-holders and climb- 
ers. In either case they looked to the 
true masters of our economy, the private 
employers, for good jobs. They moved 
toward—need I say?—another and per- 
haps more devastating disillusionment. 
A good deal of this heart-break could 
have been avoided, it is plain, if these 
young optimists had received realistic 
instruction in government at college. 
(Many of the older Rooseveltians did 
have the requisite cynicism to survive, 
but they had acquired it in the years 
since college and were amused by the 
horseplay.) However, not all the trage- 
dies were young, for there is Fred 
Howe to be remembered, and one must 
always take into account the vast 
American capacity for believing that 
“this time things will be different.” 


Because I saw all this with my own 
eyes, so to speak, I would lay great 
stress upon the content of the education 
to be given students, at whatever level, 
who expect to find a career in the gov- 
ernment service. It may, to sentimen- 
talists, be a miserable business to “cyni- 
cize” the young, but I fail to see how 
we are ever going to prepare young per- 
sons to work for the government other- 
wise, unless the millennium is really 
just around the corner. It also seems to 
me extremely necessary that they be 
made clearly to understand the nature 
and importance of policy making as it 
is today and as it might be if “research” 
played a more strategic part. To horn- 
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swoggle them into believing that just 
because the conditions of the service 
have been improved in their organiza- 
tional aspects, the chances of a happy 
and rewarding career are excellent, is 
basely to deceive them. It is but to com- 
pound folly to contend that administra- 
tion is a technic apart from the policy to 
be executed, though this position is 
taken by some civil-service reformers, 
and teach them “administration.” As 
ex-President Hoover told the Commis- 
sion, “There is no such profession as 
‘administrator’ apart from an intimate 
knowledge of what is to be adminis- 
tered.” In short, it is imperative that 
they be given a clear picture of what 
working for the government means and 
told plainly that, come what may, the 
crucial decisions will not be in their 
hands but, in the immediate instance, 
in the hands of the political leaders, and 
in the secondary instance, the people at 
large from whom all governmental 
power ultimately derives. 

Since this is indisputably the case, in 
spite of all metaphysical allegations to 
the contrary, the American people, 
while offering their best applause to all 
efforts to improve the service and per- 
haps professionalize certain branches of 
it, should spend their major efforts in 
discovering a way to bring to power 
those leaders who will support policies 
which fit the facts and who will lead us 
forward from our present predicament 
into the promised land that lies before 
us. That is the three-quarters of the 
problem of government which is far- 
thest from solution. No amount of skil- 
ful administration of bad policies can get 
us one step along the rocky road to a ra- 
tional social order, though bad admin- 
istration of reasonably good policies may 
strew unnecessary additional rocks in 
our way—and hence the best possible 
service is to be striven for in spite of 
the risks. Once arrived at the goal a 
resolute attack on the task of finding the 
personnel equal to the task of adminis- 
tering the economy can be made with 
an enthusiasm at present totally lacking. 
Such bureaucrats will achieve results 
which will be highly rewarding, not be- 
cause they are supermen, not because 
all of the base dross of “bureaucratic 
politics” has been purged from them, 
for it won’t be, but because the tasks set 
will have a large measure of scientific 
rationality and justice for all as their 
fundamental qualities. 
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the weather-grayed county seat with 

a population of almost four hun- 
dred, waited listless and amiable. The 
hotel mistress, having served me prince- 
ly fare, abandoned a dissertation upon 
correct squirrel cooking when I told her 
that I was headed towards Plumlee, be- 
yond Sherman Mountain—that I was in 
search of a true segment of the far-reach- 
ing and invincible American frontier— 
that I had figured the Ozarks of North- 
west Arkansas to be a logical scene for 
such searchings. 

“I know Ted Richmond who is home- 
steading down on Buffalo Shelf. I fig- 
ured maybe I’d drop in on him.” 

The innkeeper folded her arms and 
eyed me diagonally. 

“Drop in’ is right. On a day like 
this up on Sherman Mountain, that’s 
what you’re most liable to do.” 

I took new courage along with a final 
helping of fried chicken. 

“I’ve heard there’s a road up Sherman 
Mountain as far as Plumlee. Might be I 
could drive that far and go the rest of 
the way afoot.” 

My hostess sensed the futility of fur- 
ther argument. 

“If you do go, you'll have to take 
somebody along to help you out of the 
mud. Maybe you could get Alf Daley. 
He was born and raised up on them rims 
and he knows ’em like a fox knows his 
den. Alfred lives and works over at 
the telephone office—that little house 
yonder with the wopajawed roof.” 


T was a rainy day in the hills. Jasper, 


Modern Frontiersman 
By Charles Morrow Wilson 


SSS A clearing in the Arkansas Mountains, a Boy Scout troop, a wilderness 
SS SSS. Library without a librarian represent the activities of Ted Richmond, 


who has gone back to the land and finds it good 


I went in search of Alfred and found 
him professionally beset. Jasper, Arkan- 
sas, has its own telephone system with a 
grand total of thirty-seven telephones. 
Of these about twenty were temporarily 
out of the running. Alfred cranked away 
at the switch box, shouting salutations 
to backbrush patrons, who, for mechan- 
ical reasons, were unable to return them. 
Finally Alfred slammed up his head set. 

“Hell, why have telephones? I might 
as well go to the door and yell. I might 
really better. That way folks here in 
town could hear me.” 

I told him I wanted to visit the rim 
lands beyond Sherman Mountain. Al- 
fred took kindly to my predicament. 

“Reckon I might as well go with you. 
This time of year there’s not more than 
a dozen phone calls a day here and not 
half of them get through. You wait till 
I get on some old boots.” 

We started, and the day continued 
rainy. Lulu, my somewhat dim-witted 
coupe, moaned dismally as she changed 
from gravelled highway to the moun- 
tain byroad. For a spine-wrenching 
mile we alternately slid and spun. Then 
it got worse. Alfred suggested that we 
get out and walk. 

“This was really meant for walkin’ 
anyhow. About the only one that uses 
the road regular is the mail carrier. 
Sometimes he rides mule-back, but gen- 
erally he walks.” 

We buttoned our coats tightly and 
stepped forth, following a footpath that 
would have been discouraging to a 


mountain goat. Rain piled down in sil- 
very cavalcades. The trail led through 
giant oak forests that have never been 
molested by axe; through sheltered ra- 
vines where grass stayed green and late 
wild flowers waved defiances to all 
prospects of winter. Miles followed, and 
finally as I wiped the rain from my eyes 
for the hundredth or so time, I saw my 
companion turn off the trail and vanish 
into a decrepit log cabin. 

I joined him on its narrow porch, 
which was garrisoned with palings 
split from clear-grained red oak, and a 
line of tubs and pans which were doing 
their modest bit towards saving the 
waste of rainfall. I shed my water-logged 
coat with the observation that I was 
truly glad somebody had a house in 
those parts. Alfred was perplexed. 

“You miss the idea. This here’s a post- 
office—a town.” 

Try as I did, I couldn’t see any town. 
Furthermore, I had never before visited 
a post-office equipped with a cross-cut 
saw, a chopping axe, quilting frames, 
wool cards and strip-bottomed rocking 
chairs. On asking further of the town, 
Alfred assured me that by town he 
meant neighborhood. I inquired the 
neighborhood’s limits. 

“Countin’ Hemmed-In Holler and 
the river valley, it’s altogether about fif- 
teen miles long and eighteen wide.” 

A hound dog, that bore the aromas of 
sylvan wastelands and vanquished pole- 
cats, bade us wistful welcome. Then the 
cabin door opened and a woman, white- 
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United States, and a Congres- 
sional treatise on the care and 

\\cure of horses. Mud-chinked 
walls were adorned with a pic- 
ture of Woodrow Wilson, a one- 
man bucksaw, a string of scar- 
let peppers, and a mimeograph- 
ed notice to the effect that $25,- 
ooo will be paid for evidence 
leading to the arrest and cap- 
ture of the kidnapper of the 
Lindbergh baby. 


We were roused by saluta- 


tions from without. United 
“i, \ States mail was arriving. A lank 
= mountain boy slipped down 


haired and bent, strolled out. We traded 
views on the weather and I inquired if 
she were postmaster. 

“No, sir, my Pa’s postmaster. I just 
live here.” 

On learning our mission the post- 
master’s daughter was reassuring. 

“You all might just set here in the 
dry. This here’s Tuesday and Mr. Rich- 
mond generally always comes in after 
his mail Tuesday afternoons.” 

We entered the foreroom and took 
places before an amiable fire. The 
daughter was doing quilting. We 
begged that she suffer no interruption 
and settled ourselves beside a home- 
built table which held a worn family 
Bible, a copy of the postal code of the 


Sith, from a tall brown mule and 


tethered his transportation to 
the front gate. That done, he 
removed a saddle-bag of mail, covered 
the saddle with his slicker, and hurried 
to the porch. The mule waited docilely, 
steam pouring from its laboring flanks. 
When the mail-carrier came in, the 
ante-room door opened and the post- 
master appeared. Uncle John Spencer, 
who is an even ninety, felt well enough 
to attend to professional duties, which 
on that day included disposition of four 
post-cards, two newspapers and a farm 
magazine. The mail-carrier explained 
that he was about done with riding now 
that the fall rains had started, and that 
his route covers seventeen miles as the 
crow flies, which is the one feasible way 
of getting over it. 
The postmaster, partly blinded from 
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his harvest of years, adjusted his steel- 
rim spectacles, peered at the incoming 
post and deposited it in a well-locked 
closet. 

True to prophecy, mail-bringing por- 
tended the arrival of James Theodore 
Richmond, modern frontiersman. Ted 
Richmond showed plainly his associa- 
tion with land. He was weather-brown- 
ed and clear of eye and complexion. His 
hands had lost the tell-tale softness of 
offices. His shoes and overalls gave 
added testimony of hard work. 

“Thanks for the shelter.” 

The postmaster of Plumlece studied 
me quizzically. 

“You're plumb welcome, young man. 
Don’t say nothin’ about it. They’s queer 
people comes by here every now and 
then. The last one before you-all come 
in a buggy—an old gent named Ruther- 
ford from up Carter-ways. He’d got re- 
ligion from up at a camp mectin’. When 
I seen him he’d jest lost it because his 
buggy bounced down a ledge rock and 
busted a right fore wheel.” 





The three of us tramped forth, fol- 
lowing a trail that led down a succession 
of excessively steep inclines and bluffs, 
known locally as rims. Ted Richmond 
showed us into his home, a two-room 
log cabin, home-built and furnished 
principally by results of spontaneous 
home carpentry. 

“I came here because I wanted to be 
in a country side that wouldn’t be spoil 
ed by highways and filling stations and 
billboards. I believe this is one of those 
places. It’s a frontier, and it'll never be 
anything else.” 

He pointed out a newly cleared field 
of rich, black earth. 

“I commenced clearing early enough 
to plant about five acres this summer— 
to corn and strawberries and garden 
truck. Five acres ought to be enough 
to keep any cabin in victuals for the 
winter. There’s one of the things that 
happened.” 

The far corner of the room held a 
basketful of turnips, any three of which 
would fill your hat. Then he fetched 
from the cellar a panful of potatoes, 
proportioned for the palates of giants. 
Talk turned from production to finance. 

“T came here figuring to live on a hun- 
dred dollars a year. I’ve been settled a lit- 
tle more than a year now, and I’ve lived 
well enough—better on the whole than 


I was accustomed to doing in town ona 
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lean salary. Up to date I’ve kept going 
on a trifle less than fifty dollars. I be- 
lieve that a hundred dollars a year would 
give one a perfectly safe margin.” 

He lit his pipe and fell to kindling a 
fire. 

“T’m earning my own land here. I’ve 
built my own house, and I’m raising 
most of my own food. I’m keeping a 
cow and a family of pigs to help on. 

“Understand, I don’t say that mine is 
the only way. Homesteading is all right 
when you can get the right sort of land, 
but it’s oftentimes economy and wise 
business to buy land. It’s cheap now. 
In lots of backwoods sections tillable 
land can be bought from three to five 
dollars an acre. Personally I believe in 
land. I believe that productive farm land 
is a solvent investment, now or any 
other time.” 

Ted Richmond shows genuine enthu- 
siasm for his backwoods neighbors. Al- 
though living ways in the countryside 
have changed precious little during the 
past half-century, he finds his neighbors 
generally alert to the current world, 
fully as much so as are the denizens of 
Park Avenue, or the Loop, or Olive 
Boulevard. 

Shortly after his arrival at Plumlee, 
the newcomer set about organizing the 
first scout troop ever known in this par- 
ticular neck of woods. The enterprise 
was quick to show promise. Word trav- 
elled from ridge to ridge, and twenty- 
one hill boys appeared at the first meet- 
ing—youngsters ranging in age from 
ten to nineteen years, healthy and 
straightforward and eagerly alert. Most 
of the scouts-to-be came afoot, a few 
by horse-back. One boy tramped eigh- 
teen miles and at least a dozen more 
came from distances greater than ten 
miles. 

So a strictly out-of-doors troop came 
into being, with a sworn policy to meet 
in the open and to indulge in some man- 
ner of tramp or exploration at each one 
of the bi-monthly gatherings. Each 
meeting has taken place in the open, 
and every gathering has found an inter- 
esting occupation; a hike, a venturing 
into a mountain cave, study of birds or 
tree life, a session of swimming or boat- 
building, or tries at navigating the 
plunging waters of Big Buffalo Creek 
with home-built craft. 

The musterez declared with all frank- 
ness that he has never before worked 
with a more splendid group of Ameri- 
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can youth; that he finds the backwoods 
youngsters unpretentious, quick-witted 
and agile of body, refreshingly sincere 
and luckily rid of the common distrac- 
tions of the towss. 

When the wilderness scout troop was 
duly organized, Ted Richmond next set 
about to realize another favored hobby, 
a community library, reckoned to serve 
a countryside generally without books. 

The homesteader acquired the library 
notion while in the Army. Following 
an injury in action, Richmond was as- 
signed to special schooling at the Uni- 
versity of Toulouse, following which he 
served on the editorial staff of an A.E.F. 
service publication. When the sheet was 
suspended, its doughboy staff voted to 
invest the accumulated profits toward 
opening a library at Toulouse, an insti- 
tution reckoned to fetch current Amer- 
ican literature to French readers. Ted 
Richmond had charge of the venture, 
which proved to be a passable success. 

Having established himself in this 
far-flung Arkansas frontier, he set about 
organizing the first public library ever 
known in Newton county. He calls it 
the Wilderness Library, which is a fit- 
ting enough title. He housed his own 
beginning offering of books in a dry 
bluff shelter known in the rimlands as 
Robber’s Cave, a name dating back to 
post-Civil War days when parts of the 
back-hills became temporary strong- 
holds for highwaymen and romantic 
rascals. 

Since no building was available at 
the time, Ted Richmond took hammer, 
saw, boards, and nails to the cave, built 
shelves there, fetched down his capital 
of books and sent forth word that the 
enterprise was open to all who might 
care to use it; that there would be no 
librarian on duty; that neighbor people 
were welcome to go within, take what- 
ever books they wanted and keep them 
until they were finished; that there were 
no fines or dues or obligations. 

Rules and by-laws of the wilderness 
library stay the same. Only the location 
has changed. A cave is hardly the ideal 
site for a reading room, as you may al- 
ready have surmised. Ted Richmond 
has now given over one room of his 
cabin to the books. The latch thereto 
hangs free and the stacks wait open and 
inviting, and the frontier countryside is 
proving itself tremendously eager to 
take on the reading habit. The home- 
steading librarian testifies that the books 





are returned punctually and with un- 
varying honesty. Volumes lost during 
the first year’s run can be counted hand- 
ily on the fingers of one hand. The 
library is growing, through processes 
of generous donation. 

Toward sunset the rain slackened, 
and having devised a supper of ham 
and eggs, butter and milk, and home- 
made bread, we tramped forth into the 
autumn twilight to make a closer in- 
vestigation of the holding, and to begin 
studying at closer range this particular 
laboratory of surviving frontier. 

The countryside has one non-sectari- 
an church, a site of plain-spoken and 
informal worship. There is no salaried 
preacher. Three land-owning farmers 
alternate as pastors, with any one who 
feels the urge welcome to supplement. 
The countryside school, which occupies 
the church house, is kept by another 
agrarian who teaches a roomful of back- 
brush scholars, ranging in age from 
five to twenty-five years and duly sub- 
divided into seven grades. The school 
is supported by millage and non-resi- 
dent tuition, the latter payable princi- 
pally in firewood. 

We proceeded to visit several homes 
thereabouts and found them generally 
possessed of dignity and cleanliness and 
grace. Although farmable land lies on 
every side, this community of lost fron- 
tiers is one of modest-sized farms, clear- 
ed and tilled with the underlying notion 
of self-sufficiency. 

Once an upbrush neighbor named 
Sam Newcomb cleared a really big farm 
on a high hillside. Dame Nature ap- 
peared peeved at such presumption. 
One wintry day Sam came home to find 
that he had no farm. In the course of an 
afternoon’s checker-playing a_land- 
slide had taken place. About a fourth 
of the mountainside, Sam’s farm and 
cabin included, decided to move a few 
hundred yards nearer the equator. It 
did, and Sam never could quite figure 
out which particular terra firma was his 
own, or exactly what was up and what 
was down. 

Locally, at least, the episode has 
wielded considerable of a moral, namely 
that it is inane and unwise to farm too 
big a clearing; that Earth rather resents 
the sight of too much mortal ambition 
in agricultural production. So, appar- 
ently, do the World Pools, and Mid- 
western Democrats and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 














The far-flung neighborhood shows a 
population principally Anglo-Ameri- 
can, direct descendants of British farm 
folk who ventured to America at a time 
when England was a nation of young 
life coming into full prime. The race 
has filtered in by way of the southern 
highlands. Husbandmen and tradesmen 
of eighteenth-century England could 
very probably rub shoulders and swap 
yarns with these 1936 frontiersmen, 
and suffer few misunderstandings, 
either of speech or ways. 

Ted Richmond finds his neighbor 
people possessors of magnificent versa- 
tility engendered through a great agri- 
cultural heritage; agrarians of mani- 
fold avocations—farmer, wood-cutter, 
hunter, cobbler, carpenter, fence-build- 
er, trader, butcher, salesman, or me- 
chanic as needs of the season require; 
while farm wives are likewise house- 
keepers, cooks, nurses, dressmakers, 
wash women, milk maids, and fre- 
quently enough field workers; in all a 
people willing to subside and to accept, 
to stake their lives upon the nurturing 
earth, which takes labor and sweat in 
return for modest support, and as a 
final swap claims bodies to augment its 
fertility. Livings are easily made, but 
accumulations of wealth are hard and 
slow to acquire. Spontaneous democ- 
racy is everywhere apparent. 

I meditated upon Frederick Turner’s 
great definition: 

“The effective force behind Ameri- 
can democracy is the presence of prac- 
tically free land into which men may 
escape from the oppressions or inequali- 
ties which burdened them in the older 
settlements. . . . American democracy 
was born of no theorist’s dream. It was 
not carried on the Susan Constant to 
Virginia nor the Mayflower to Plym- 
outh. It comes out of the American for- 
est and it gains new strength each time 
it touches a frontier.” 

I sighted new depths and colorings in 
Thomas Jefferson’s far-seeing dictum: 

“Cultivators of earth make the best 
citizens. Theyare the most vigorous, the 
most virtuous, and the most independ- 
ent. They are tied to their country and 
wedded to its liberty and interests with 
the most lasting bonds. As long, there- 
fore, as they can find employment in 
that line, I would not counsel them to 
be mariners, artisans, or anything else.” 














After we had returned from the eve- 
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ning’s pilgrimage and built up a con- 
vivial fire, Ted Richmond handed me a 
sheet of paper, weather-browned and 
blurred from exposure to rain. It was 
an auction notice for properties belong- 
ing to a neighbor man who had lately 
died, without leaving heirs. 

“This is my notion of an authentic 
inventory of frontier capital.” 

The accounting read: 


1 tub dishes and kitchen pots 

2 highboys, 3 tables and 4 beds com- 
plete 

1 cider press 

1 lot hog meat 

7 bundles new oak boards 

1 mare with colt 

1 milk cow 

1 scythe 

1 cook stove 

1 sow with litter of 6 pigs 

1 fair-sized crib of corn 

17 bales good hay 

120 bundles oats. 


“Simple annals of the deserving 
poor.” 

“A bit pathetic in a way.” 

Ted Richmond nodded. 

“Yes, in a way it is. Then again it 
isn’t. This man lived long and well. He 
stayed with the land he was born and 
raised on. He was good to life, and life 
was good to him. 

“Of course his worldly goods aren’t 
worth much on the market—not as 
much likely, as the price of one city 
theater party, or a speak-easy sojourn, 
or one sashay to a night club. But that 
wouldn’t have worried him. Out here 
anybody learns right off that money 
and property are secondary to good liv- 
ing. Town folks have the habit of talk- 
ing about standards of living, when 
what they really mean is standards of 
buying, or standards of industrial con- 
sumption. The two aren’t the same— 
by a whole lot. We figure that a man 
who owns a patch of ground that can 
grow food for himself and his family, 
and give a margin for a few plain 
clothes and a little recreation, can never 
be very poor. Cash earnings are a 
scanty part of what the ground has to 
offer.” 

We talked more of primitive finance. 
Ted Richmond allows personally that 
any able-bodied man with a plot of 
tillable land ought to be able to get 
along, even with a fair-sized family, on 
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a hundred dollars a year in cash money. 
He reckons that in event of bad crop 
seasons it might take a little more—but 
if harvests are plentiful, it shouldn’t 
take that much. 

His reckonings of buyable necessi- 
ties—personal—include: 

Clothing: Three pairs of overalls a 
year; six shirts; one pair work shoes and 
one pair Sunday shoes; a Sunday suit— 
good for three years; an overcoat—good 
for five years; a hat, cap, and two pairs 
of work gloves each year; underwear, 
toilet articles and such like in quantities 
requisite. 

Food, he allows, should be home- 
grown. A logical surplus of butter or 
eggs, or pork meat, or lard, or firewood, 
should be swapped for such extra sta- 
ples as sugar, coffee, flavorings, soda, 
salt, baking powder, chinaware and cut- 
lery. Home-grown wheat and corn can 
be ground at a countryside mill, and the 
grinding charge paid in toll. Tools and 
machinery parts and incidental hard- 
ware should stay within fifteen to twen- 
ty dollars a year. 

Among luxuries he suggests three or 
four good books a year, a magazine or 
two, a daily and a weekly county news- 
paper, an occasional journeying to a 
near-by town, a vacation in the form 
of a two or three-week tramping trip. 

All of which sounds conservative. 
But Ted Richmond offers amiable re- 
minder that a clearing back in this 
abiding frontier, where clearings aver- 
age only about forty acres to the family, 
is limited in cash-raising potentialities. 

“Still, it’s what you get that counts— 
not the amount of money you pay for it. 
I’ve never known any people who got 
as much out of just plain living as these 
folks do. Their ways are proven by 
sound testing. For centuries their sort 
have stayed with this type of life, good 
and long-living people whose hoes and 
plows and sweat and hopes have built 
the ground-work for this nation.” 

During the days that followed, I was 
come upon with increasing conviction 
that Plumlee and its countryside is 
justly typical of the surviving American 
frontier; of our realms of hills and for- 
ests, mountains and mesas, our waiting 
“marginal” lands, which even in this 
more or less good year 1936 represent 
important sections of at least forty-five 
of these forty-eight states. 

That our prevailing back-to-the-land 
trend could be justified according to 
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strict economic theory is not at all cer- 
tain. But Ted Richmond contends there 
can be no intelligent denying that the 
tillage of unoccupied lands offers real 
and current advantages; that it gives 
immediate employment, produces shel- 
ter and subsistence and lessens the bit- 
terness of competition among urban 
job-seekers. He is becoming increasingly 
certain that the earth still holds her age- 
old prowess for restoring strength to 
him who touches her in his struggle 
against the powers that threaten to over- 
come him; that along with subsistence 
of body, land gives an equally impor- 
tant subsistence of spirit. 

He reckons that the term “frontier” 
has two principal connotations; first the 
fact of an abundance of cheap and un- 
occupied land; secondly, the willingness 
on the part of a good share of the citi- 
zenry to make use of and cherish such 
land. Accordingly Ted Richmond be- 
lieves that the American frontier while 
far less extensive is as real and tangible 
in 1936 as it was in 1836. 


The nation now holds a surplus of 
about 150,000,000 acres of idle farming 
land, cultivated during the past genera- 
tion, but for various reasons no longer 
tilled; land deserted through city drifts, 
market shifts, bad management, accent- 
ed industrial prosperity or other pass- 
ing realities that have thinned the 
ranks of our long-waning yeomanry.' 
State-owned lands still awaiting pur- 
chase represent another area the size 
of Maine, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont taken together. Our unused and 
relinquished acreage is confined to no 
particular section or group of states. 
The chances are that such an area waits 
within a hundred miles of you, within 
two hundred at the outside. 

The frontier’s cheap and available 
lands stay a reality. Furthermore the 
year brings good evidence that the 
American temper is set to till and cher- 
ish at least a reasonable share of this 
vast and vacant holding. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture believes that 
the agricultural census of 1935 finds 
at least 6,000,000 more rural Amer- 
icans than did the census of 1930; 
that the vast majority of this would-be 
yeomanry are native-born Americans 
possessed of farming lineage, sons and 
daughters of farms who have gone to 


1 Author's note: Federal homesteading dis- 
continued indefinitely. 
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towns, and finding towns hard-put, 
have gone back to land. 

So it is with Ted Richmond. 

“Understand I’m not promoting a 
landward trend of population. I’m not 
an economist, not a statistics juggler. 
Frontiering, or farm-taking, or what- 
ever you want to call it, is a master for 
the individual to decide. It’s mainly an 
issue between him and the earth he 
reckons to use. But it’s the finest life 
I’ve ever run on to. I believe about three 
Americans out of four would feel the 














same way about it, if they gave it a 
fair try-out. Maybe I’m wrong. That’s 
only what I believe.” 

The night was waning. Outside, a 
rising west wind lifted brittle scurry- 
ings of dead leaves. A swaying oak 
branch scraped lightly against the clap- 
board roof. Alfred, the neighbor boy 
who’ had been lured away to the high 
commerce of telephony, dozed. The 
open fire wavered, as increasing feeble- 
ness came upon it. Frontier bedtime was 
at hand. We made ready for sleep. 





AND BE AT PEACE 
‘By Kimball Flaccus 


Quinn roughed his gray-black hair and fiercely said: 
“One morning in July in nineteen fourteen, 

The guns came in at Howth; I shouldered mine 
And proudly marched to strike a blow for freedom. 
In Easter Week I potted drunken Tommies, 

Sniped later at Black and Tans, then sent to hell 
My non-conforming countrymen, the Irish. 

For ten long years my clean American gun 

Slept at my side, and waking barked a challenge, 
And buried, quiet lay with no rust on it.” 

He drank his whiskey. “I am fighter enough 

To know when Ireland has enough of fighting. 
The glove has been flung down, the gesture made, 
Honor is satisfied; I hope to God 

For the last time the cobble-stones of Dublin 

Have tasted loyal and rebellious blood. 

Now let the elements in this crack-pot country 
Preserve what measure of freedom they have won, 
Compose themselves, and lend an ear to progress. 
If any one asks me, which nobody will, 

What nation I belong to, I shall answer 

That I have served the Ireland in the heart 

Till twenty-four, but am a slave no longer. 

If any one should say my country needs me, 
Which some one will, as sure as jealousy 

Breeds hate, and hatred sires the wolves of war, 
Then shall I blindly turn and slowly walk 
Northward and westward to the cliffs of Achill. 
There gulls conduct their own sweet propaganda, 
And I may join the parliament of seals 

Who swim at night, and talk, and settle nothing; 
There I may stand alone and watch the sun 

Pour out its gold impartial camouflage 

On all the waves, before it slides beneath them. 
From those bare heights a man might step off Europe, 
Bright heavy gun in hand, and tread the air, 

And like a sea-bird split the Atlantic surges, 

And like a stone be rolled in undertow 

Against the pitiless knees of savage boulders, 

And be at peace until the end of time.” 
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conclusions 


e have been nurtured in 
America on a romantic thing 
called love. In recent years it 
has been complicated by sex and horri- 
fied discussion about the younger gen- 
eration. From my own observation, it 
is not the youngsters, but we married 
people between the ‘ages say of twenty- 
five and fifty who are providing most 
of the complications. We take advan- 
tage of the new freedom with a zest 
but avoid serious consideration of this 
emotionally chaotic world we live in. 
It is true we have reached a high 
degree of social tolerance, and a mere 
violation of the conventional code 
means little to most of us. But our 
social attitudes are askew—something 
is wrong. We are bound to find our- 
selves in predicaments more or less 
serious. I speak from observation, ex- 
perience, and contemplation. It’s time 
somebody spoke out frankly about it. 
It may be too early to draw any con- 
clusions, but we might learn a great 
deal from the experiences of others. 
Occasional flashes from people in 
other places have led me to believe that 
the situation I am about to describe is 
general rather than specific. My milieu 
is a suburban town not far from one 
of our large cities. My circle of friends 
cannot be essentially different from 
thousands of other Americans. They 
are reasonably prosperous. The men 
occupy important positions in the busi- 
ness and professional world. They 


\ What has the *‘new freedom’ meant? When 
disillusion comes to marriage, is there satis- 
3} faction to be found elsewhere? Here a woman p 
considers her own experience and presents her 


work hard and theireco {2} 
nomic position, while - 

less satisfactory than before the de- 
pression, is well above the comfort level. 
They all suffer from a harrowing feel- 
ing of insecurity as to the future, yet 
the habit of thrift has largely given 
way before the demands of the present. 
So little nest feathering, with worry 
lurking makes them a bit reckless. In 
the inner circle of the home the re- 
sults show. Romance languishes in an 
atmosphere of petty problems _per- 
meated with real fears. 

I suppose my own case is rather typ- 
ical. My husband was publicity man- 
ager for an important corporation and 
drew what was considered a good sal- 
ary. I want to be quite fair with him; 
he was generous with his money when 
he had it. But that was one of the 
rubs. It was his money. He could get 
whatever he wanted, with no questions 
asked. I had to buy things on charge 
accounts and the first of the month 
was invariably an unpleasant time. 
There never failed to be arguments. 
He just couldn’t see the necessity for 
the things that I wanted—many of 
which were for both of us: things to 
make the home more homey—and he 
just would not see how much it ac- 
tually costs in these days to do what 
must be done. When I was faced with 
the hard fact of a depleted bank bal- 
ance and bills which the salary check 
did not quite cover, I would become 








alarmed myself and begin to remind 
him of dues at the golf club and cases 
of Scotch and other expenditures of 
his own that did not seem strictly neces- 
sary. At that point the argument usu- 
ally degenerated into a quarrel. He 
had a certain position to maintain and 
he would be the judge of what was 
necessary to do it! But how about my 
position? There is no end to that sort 
of thing once it starts—each blaming 
the other for what is, after all, either 
something that cannot be helped or at 
least a mutual failing. I had been in 
love with my husband and—I may as 
well confess it—despite all that has 
happened, I still am. But it was not 
easy to feel romantic about him after 
one of our money messes. And romance 
was the thing that I craved. I believed 
that I wanted it more than anything 
else. Yet it kept eluding me. 
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Then there were the children. We 
had to adjust to our own, three quite 
alien natures within the narrow con- 
fines of our home. There was no es- 
caping their petty and harassing de- 
mands. Not once, even in my worst 
moments, would I have wished to be 
without the children and I feel sure 
that this was true of my husband. He 
was, on the whole, tender and com- 
panionable with them. But their de- 
mands and problems intruded at the 
wrong times. Just when he and I would 
seem to be restoring a harmony be- 
tween ourselves, perhaps at a high 
price of forgiveness and mutual for- 
bearance, something would break loose 
from them. It was nearly always some- 
thing utterly unnecessary. We regu- 
larly rose to the big things and blew 
up about the little ones. And we didn’t 
blow up at the same times. I see now 
how much of this was my own fault. 
Yet there it was. No one will deny that 
children have their compensating fea- 
tures but they do not make easy the 
preservation of romantic love between 
their parents. 

There were many other reasons why 
romance retreated. Breakfast in a su- 
burban home is a trying time and my 
partner in marriage was never at his 
best when he was half shaved and 
behind schedule or when, with ten 
minutes for breakfast before he must 
leave for the eight-eleven, he was con- 
fronted with some problem of family 
finance or discipline. Nor was I always 
the self-effacing angel at such moments. 
I know that. But I had my side. My 
husband would be gone for the day 
and there were often things which had 
been put off because of a late party the 
night before which had to be decided. 
If I settled them alone that would 
mean an argument. But his hurried 
irritability flustered me and often the 
good-bye kiss at the door concentrated 
so much mutual venom in it that it was 
worse than a slap. In fact, after a time, 
we had to give up any caress at the 
morning partings. It left us feeling too 
flat. 

Incidents of this sort piled up until 
the continuance of romance came to 
seem impossible. Even the supreme ex- 
pression of our love was no longer 
significant, yet it was romance that I 
wanted. From childhood, the stories I 
had read, the pictures I had seen, and 
the songs I had sung had set my im- 
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pression that romantic love was a 
reality and was essential to my happi- 
ness. Nor can I deny, even now, that 
when it is present, life is raised above 
the commonplace into another dimen- 
sion entirely. Once having experienced 
romance we long for it again. The days 
of my engagement and the first year 
or two of marriage still linger in my 
mind with a dream-like kind of beauty 
beyond my power to describe. And 
then what I thought I wanted most 
from life, and was sure life had to offer, 
I seemed to have lost. 

If we can believe the records of our 
ancestors, when romantic love began 
to fade under the harsh glare of reali- 
ties, the married women, at least all 
the respectable ones, accepted the sit- 
uation and found their consolation in 
service to their mates, devotion to 
their children, and in the practice of 
religion. The men may have sought to 
rekindle the flames elsewhere but the 
penalties attached to the philandering 
of women were so severe, the undesir- 
able complications of unwanted chil- 
dren so imminent, and the loss of self- 
respect so devastating, that but few 
took the risks. In my community that 
is no longer the case. It would be rash 
to give percentages but there is no 
doubt of the fact. Many of the women 
are asserting their freedom. Nor are 
they the women of doubtful repute. 
They are prominent not only in the 
activities of the country club and in 
social welfare work, but in at least one 
case in the work of the church. They 
do not appear to be conscious of any 
hypocrisy nor to be consumed with 
any fierce sense of shame. 

It may as well be faced that such 
a social attitude spreads and affects 
other women. It affected me. I seem 
to have wanted romance more than 
anything else, and after nine years of 
marriage, it was completely gone. I 
was still young. I seemed to be attrac- 
tive to others, but I was no longer de- 
sirable to my husband. Try as I would 
—making disheartening attempts to 
dress up and be attractive when we 
dined and had an evening alone to 
gether, he just didn’t see me any more. 
He buried himself in a newspaper or a 
book or turned on the radio when I 
wanted to talk. Sometimes he paced 
about the room restlessly and then an- 
nounced that he was going to call up 
some friends for a game of poker. His 











poker game was always a stag affair, 
of course, with plenty of drinking, and 
he would come up to bed late and go 
heavily to sleep without even noticing 
that I was lying tense beside him in 
night raiment that I had taken so much 
thought in selecting. But I mustn’t put 
all the blame on my husband. I no 
longer wanted him either. I merely 
wanted him to want me. Perhaps he 
felt that. Anyway I decided that he 
had lost interest in sex and then dis- 
covered that he hadn’t—he had just 
lost interest in me. He was having 
an affair with one of my best friends 
while her husband was absent in Eu- 
rope. He did not know that I had 
found them out, but I felt that every- 
thing was over so far as we were con- 
cerned and I had decided on what I 
thought was the best thing to do for 
the children—which was to do precise- 
ly nothing. I took up conscientiously 
the rdle of the martyred wife. And I 
marveled at my friend. She chattered as 
gaily as though nothing at all had hap- 
pened and told me how much she was 
missing her husband; counting the 
days before he sailed home. 

Then there was Alice. She was my 
closest friend. We had been in college 
together and after our marriages had 
settled by design in the same suburban 
town. One evening when our husbands 

















were both away and we were having a 
cozy time before the open fire in my 
living room, she told me that she was 
having a love affair—with another 
woman’s husband! I stared at her as 
though I had never seen her before. 
She was so young and vivacious and 
was obviously having the thrill of her 
life. I was intrigued even though I was 
puzzled. My first conviction was that 
I could never do such a thing myself. 
But I had thought I knew everything 
about Alice—a bit imaginative and 
flighty but good and true at bottom— 
and here she was having an affair. 
Well, I wanted romance too—had al- 
ways wanted it—and what did I have? 
A husband who was nearly always irri- 
table or preoccupied or cold with me 
and who was in love with another 
man’s wife. 

I am not excusing myself—merely 
stating my own position. It is not hard 
for married women in the community 
where we live to find opportunities to 
meet men alone, nor are they slow to 
discover when we have become recep- 
tive. 

There were endless discussions be- 
fore I finally gave way. John was a 
thoughtful and attractive man. His 
arguments all sounded reasonable. “We 
want to be happy. It cannot be wrong 
provided we act with such discretion 
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as not to hurt anyone else. Your hus- 
band and my wife do not need to know. 
The old conventions on the subject of 
sex arose before we knew about birth- 
control. Of course it was right for 
society to protect itself against illegiti- 
mate children, but with modern knowl- 
edge the situation is completely altered. 
Society is always laggard in changing 
the rules to fit a new state of facts. 
Let’s not allow our happiness to be 
thwarted by a worn-out dogma! Other 
people are doing it—probably your 
husband himself. (That shot went to 
the mark although I kept silence.) 
Others are having a good time—why 
shouldn’t we?” 

I hesitated. I thought of my mar- 
riage vows. Whatever my husband 
may have been guilty of would not 
excuse me. I gave loving thought to 
my children and remembered the ideal 
that I wanted to hold up for them. I 
even thought tenderly of my husband 
—how hard he had worked, how much 
he had given to me and to the children! 
Perhaps I had misjudged him. Possi- 
bly his increasing indifference was 
more my fault than his own. It was a 
long time since I had responded to him 
the way I had just kissed the man be- 
side me. Perhaps I was not the only 
one who had wanted romance! At that 
point I might have turned my back on 
the delusion I had been yielding to and 
returned to reality had my friend been 
a different kind of man. If he had 
blamed me for leading him on or 
forced me or derided me, I would have 
known how to resist. But he was just 
hurt. He really wanted me. But he 
honestly wanted me to be happy and 
if I could not be by yielding to him, he 
was willing to give me up. If he had 
been selfish about it, he would have 
lost me, but to find him actually think- 
ing of me was too much. I gave in. 
And if I am not happy now, I have 
no one to blame but myself. 

Few experiences in human relation- 
ships give either unalloyed happiness 
or the reverse. There is always a bal- 
ance sheet to be drawn up in every sit- 
uation and the best that we can do is 
to try to discover whether the liabilities 
exceed the assets. I simply would not 
be able to go into the details of my 
own digression, nor are they impor- 
tant. But I can discuss the assets and 
liabilities of a married woman’s philan- 
dering in the light of experience. 
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Moralists to the contrary, the assets 
are real. Each of us lives at best a some- 
what isolated life. There is no situa- 
tion in which these barriers of person- 
ality are so definitely broken through 
as in the intimacies shared by a man 
and woman who are in a state of emo- 
tional attraction. Carefully guarded 
thoughts and feelings are brought out 
and shared. Courtesy and delicacy are 
called for and, between people of the 
right sort, discovered. Moreover, there 
is a kind of selflessness in extra-marital 
giving which has in it an element that 
marriage lacks. In marriage there is 
always the fact that in giving her whole 
self the woman has secured definite 
benefits in return. There is an aspect 
of barter and sale about marriage. 
It is even described as a contract. The 
wife gives her love and receives a ring 
and a name and a home and a new 
social status. An extra-marital love of- 
fers none of these benefits. On the con- 
trary it is attended with definite risks. 
To deny that such experiences have 
human values is merely to confuse the 
issues. 

It is because the values are real that 
under the stress of emotion the other 
side of the picture is often overlooked 
until it is too late to avoid pain and 
frequently severe disillusionment. I am 
not speaking of the women who have 
reached the breaking point in marriage. 
They no longer care about preserving 
their relationships with their husbands 
and in their cases the sooner there is a 
divorce the better. I came to believe 
that it was possible to preserve the 
values of marriage and still have some- 
thing else. I realized perfectly well that 
whatever my husband might do himself 
or how he might theorize about free- 
dom, he was terribly human and would 
not be able with complacency to share 
my emotional life with another man. 
That degree of unselfishness, for the 
men I know at least, is just impos- 
sible. 

It is not a matter of opinion or rea- 
son but of uncontrollable emotional re- 
action. Even my lover would have been 
wild had he thought for an instant that 
his wife was behaving in like manner. 
Yet he truly respected me. 

I did not want to hurt my husband. 
We had shared the most intimate expe- 
riences of life together. If the alterna- 
tive had been to give him or the other 
man up, in my most romantic moment 
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I would not have relinquished my hus- 
band. My love for him was the greater 
love. It had more background, more 
content, a greater number of mutual in- 
terests and obligations. Moreover, my 
whole way of living, including my re- 
lationships with my children, was 
bound up in it. I did not want to hurt 
that love, much less destroy it. I hated 
a lie, but the alternative soon became 
clear. I would either have to give up 
my lover or lie to my husband. The 
other man had come to want and need 
me in a way that my husband had 
ceased to do. Perhaps pique and jeal- 
ousy clouded my judgment but I de- 
cided that I could give my lover what 
he wanted and conceal it from my 
husband. That was my first mistake. 
I was able to conceal the details. There 
was no crude melodrama of actual dis- 
covery. What I had not reckoned on 
was that subtler form of knowledge 
which people living close to one an- 
other possess. Most people can tell a 
lie but few can live one. Almost as 
soon as I had given myself to the other 
man, my husband knew. At first he 
said nothing. He appeared crushed. I 
hadn’t known that he cared so much. 
He brooded with that hurt look in his 
eyes, as though he were having a vision 
of the pure and beautiful wife he had 
expected me to be—in contrast to what 
I was. But neither of us spoke. If only 
I had told him frankly it might have 
been better. 

If I could have expressed my whole 
feeling to him, I believe it would have 
been better. But I could not. I wasn’t 
sure how much he knew and I realized 
that if I told him the truth it would 
take something from our relationship 
that I might never be able to get back. 
How much it would take I could not 
tell. Emotional reactions are too com- 
plex to be weighed and measured. I 
knew that I wanted my relationship 
with my husband to be permanent. It 
would have to provide peace and hap- 
piness through the years. It would 
have to endure through periods of phys- 
ical weakness as well as in times of 
buoyant vitality. Much as I thought 
that I cared for my lover, I found that 
when I didn’t feel well I shunned him. 
He always expected the same quality 
of emotion from me. I knew that my 
husband and I would have to provide 
the main source of consolation for each 
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other when the children had left home; 
when parents and lifetime friends had 
gone on, and when physical passion 
had died. How much would the future 
be marred if I told him that I was 
taking my freedom in the present? 
Curiously and to my chagrin, the fact 
that he had taken his first did not seem 
to matter. I could not escape the feel- 
ing of being the greater sinner. 
Another fact on which I had not 
counted was the emotional strain. I 
see now that most of us women are 
already overstrained by the complexity 
of the modern world. Nerves are al- 
ready too taut for gracious and kindly 
living. We need to simplify rather than 
to complicate our lives still further. 
Few realize in advance the enormous 
complexity of keeping the emotional 
relationship between a husband and 
a lover straight. When I felt tender 
toward my husband, I felt disloyal to 
my lover, and when the other man 
was embracing me, I could see the hurt 
in my husband’s eyes. At times the 
strain, increased by a concealment that 
had not concealed, became too great for 


ordinary human nature to endure and - 


I indulged in emotional outbursts with 
one man or the other which were lit- 
tle short of devastating. I seemed to be 
losing not only self-respect but poise 
and peace of mind. 

I grew afraid. I feared that I had 
forfeited my husband’s love. When he 
grew peevish about something, I pic- 
tured the divorce court with all its hor- 
rors. I questioned myself over and over 
what would happen to the children and 
to me if he should divorce me. I became 
painfully conscious of the fact that I 
was eating bread and butter he had 
paid for and that clothes bought with 
his money were on my back. I expe- 
rienced a humiliating sense of failure. 
Then I developed a new fear which 
affected my enjoyment of my illicit 
love making. I could scarcely speak of 
my fear to my companion. I loved him 
but I wanted only my husband to be 
the father of my children. Of course I 
knew things about birth control, but 
what I knew was not enough to quiet 
my fears. After the novelty of being 
loved by another had worn off, I be- 
gan to worry more about these things 
and then to talk of them. My friend 
was all patience and consideration and 
yet I could feel when the fervor began 


to go out of our secret meetings. I 
have nothing but kindly feelings for 
him. He was a gentleman to the last. 
But he was human. The time came 
when we both knew that the thrill was 
over for us both. I would be glad never 
to see him again. It brings up painful 
memories. 

One thought had always tortured 
me. What kind of a mother had I 
become? Were my emotional strain, 
my anxiety about discovery, my weari- 
ness after adventure, the atmosphere of 
estrangement between my husband and 
myself making for the harmony and 
assurance of security that were essential 
to my children? I think, after the 
quick pain of knowing that my brief 
romance was over, my first feeling was 
one of relief because of the children. 
My next desire was to run to my hus- 
band, tell him everything, throw my- 
self on his love, and ask his forgiveness. 
I wanted to start all over again—with 
him. I longed passionately to give him 
everything—all that I had given him in 
the first years of our marriage and 
more. I had no thought in that first 
reaction of blaming him for what had 
happened. But that was how it came 
out. The minute I spoke, the rage that 
he had been damming up in himself 
for months burst out in a fury of ac- 
cusation. Perhaps I should have un- 
derstood. No doubt I should have been 
patient until the flood was over and 
then told him quietly that I loved him 
and wanted his forgiveness. But I lost 
my own temper. I charged him with 
the first disloyalty. I told him that he 
had been heartless and selfish and that 
now he was acting the part of a cad. 
That finished it. He went out and we 
have scarcely spoken since, except as 
strangers—or enemies. 

There has been no divorce. Up to 
now, for the sake of the children, we 
have carried on. But I have never been 
able to tell him my side. Clearly we 
cannot go on indefinitely as we are. 
Either we must come together or go 
apart. Even for the children, I cannot 
continue to live with him with the 
daily heartbreak of utter separation. I 
wonder whether a man can understand 
that. I wonder, too, whether there is 
not a romance of a different kind—the 
romance of seeing a thing through, of 
being able to experience disillusion- 
ment and rise above it. 









































What Is Academic Freedom? 
By Gerald Chittenden 


Academic freedom has been used as the excuse for much (Anita Ne 


_ muddy thinking and anarchic opinion. A teacher here 
, ventures a definition of academic freedom which pos- 
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HENEVER the entire population 
of a country concentrates on 
one problem, the result is 


civil war. Shots may or may not be 
fired; battle is joined nevertheless, for, 
under the stress of the time, conviction 
hardens into prejudice, and tolerance 
tends to disappear. Today, one prob- 
lem—the problem of social relations— 
is paramount in the United States, and 
not only every intelligent but every 
unintelligent person is thinking and 
talking about it. The issue lies between 
individualism and _ socialism,—or to 
state the case in more extreme terms— 
between capitalism and communism. 
There is no court of cool opinion to 
decide the case on its merits; everybody 
is interested, everybody’s manner of 
life is at stake, everybody is compelled 
to attack or to defend. 

When wartime psychology thus takes 
possession of men’s minds, schools and 
colleges become centers of battle. Un- 
der double bombardment, education 
tends to change into propaganda, for 
teachers also have convictions. Since, 
furthermore, the success of any political 
theory depends ultimately on what 
young people are taught and on how 
they are taught, both capitalists and 
communists are at this moment trying 
to kidnap the schools. Neither party 
pauses to define what education is; 
each party knows only what it wants 
education to do, and howls for the 
blood of all teachers who refuse to 
serve its desires. The question of aca- 
demic freedom, therefore, has assumed 
far more than a merely academic sig- 
nificance. 

It may be defined as the right of a 
teacher to say what he thinks. Like all 
efforts to reduce a complex matter to 
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tulates duties as well as rights 





its lowest terms, this definition is as 
inadequate as it is popular. All free- 
dom, academic or otherwise, is limited; 
no right can exist unless it is balanced 
by a duty. It is therefore necessary to 
find out, if possible, what the limita- 
tions of academic freedom are, to dis- 
cover exactly what authority teachers 
are responsible to. For liberty, espe- 
cially intellectual liberty, without re- 
sponsibility is anarchy. 

To say that a teacher is responsible 
to society is to beg the question. What 
society? Is it the society which has 
established his school or college for 
its own use and benefit? Is it society 
as it exists in Russia, Denmark, or 
Italy? Or is it society as he thinks it 
would be if all men acted intelligently 
and altruistically? The answer seems 
to be fairly clear: the teacher is respon- 
sible to society as it exists in his time 
and country. His claim to freedom is 
valid if he first acknowledges that re- 
sponsibility and then interprets it with 
intelligence and courage. Responsibility 
to society does not mean acquiescence 
in everything society does. Criticism is 
of the essence of the teacher’s respon- 
sibility; nobody but a dishonest fool 
can argue that American society as it 
exists today or as it has existed in the 
past is perfection or anything like it. 
Its structure not only must change; it is 
changing, and just what it will become 
in the end no man can say. The teach- 
er’s temptation is to set himself up as 
a prophet, and, by virtue of that holy 
calling, to cause and guide the change 
to a definite end. His proper task, prob- 
ably, is to criticise the change as it goes 
on, recognizing that it is caused by 
conditions beyond the control of the 
colleges, and that he, as an educator, 








should deal not with the hopes but with 
the experience of man. Education is a 
response to the pressures and the needs 
of a civilization. Changes in the struc- 
ture of the civilization begin elsewhere, 
generally in the field of economics or 
industry; as they develop, the de- 
mands of culture on education alter, 
and education conforms. If this con- 
ception of the passive function of edu- 
cation—admittedly a controversial one 
—be accepted, it appears that the teach- 
er’s liberty is limited by the fact that 
he ought to be a critic, not a seer or a 
reformer. His responsibility to society 
is to evaluate what has been and is 
being done; when he tries to start any- 
thing, he is out of his province. There 
is a bitter need for such detachment, 
especially at a time when new theories, 
many of them academic in origin, are 
being hurled into action. The teacher’s 
criticism, furthermore, should be not 
destructive, nor yet constructive, but 
purely judicial. Destructive criticism 
too easily develops into a sort of ex- 
hibitionism, for everybody likes to see 
the china smashed. Constructive criti- 
cism implies that the critic is sure of 
the value of what he is trying to ac- 
complish—a godlike certainty which 
cannot be enjoyed by those who are 
dealing with human character and ac- 
tion. Judicial criticism is a search for 
truth without prejudice toward either 
side of a controversy. 

Does this theory of the teacher’s job 
mean that he should have no convic- 
tions? Within limits, it means exactly 
that, at least where social problems are 
concerned. He must know what the 
problems are; he must, as far as is hu- 
manly possible, state them with fair- 
ness to both sides; he must be familiar 
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with the solutions which have been and 
are being tried; he must investigate the 
causes of their success or failure. He 
must, in other words, proceed accord- 
ing to the method of scientific think- 
ing, knowing that he cannot see more 
than one step in advance. If he can 
help it, he must not become an advo- 
cate of any one solution, and in par- 
ticular he must be on his guard against 
utopianism, which is the besetting sin 
of his profession. His task is not to find 
the answers to the problems with 
which he is dealing, but to sharpen the 
minds of his students so that they, 
when their time comes, will attack the 
problems which confront them with 
intelligence and open minds. His con- 
victions will often drive him to scath- 
ing criticism of things as they are, but 
he should seldom if ever discuss things 
as they ought to be, for to do so is to 
take the short road to propaganda. And 
a clear idea of the difference between 
criticism and propaganda is essential 
to a definition of academic freedom. 
Criticism is concerned with the past 
and the present; propaganda is con- 
cerned with the future, and seldom 
makes any distinction between a vision 
and a dream. 

Within the limits thus prescribed by 
judicial criticism, the teacher should be 
free, and must be free if anything like 
liberty is to exist in the country. He 
may have to fight for this freedom, he 
may have to suffer for it as many men 
have done, but to maintain it at all 
costs is a large part of the duty which 
he owes to society. The phrase, “duty 
to society,” is nevertheless a dangerous 
one, slippery under definition, for it is 
and should be subject to individual in- 
terpretation. It is the remote authority 
to which a teacher’s actions are re- 
ferred. The more immediate authority 
vests in a board of trustees or an equiva- 
lent body. The teacher has a duty tq 
wards this body for the sordid and 
sufficient reason that he receives his sal- 
ary from them. Since nearly alf trustees 
represent a capitalistic society and capi- 
talistic ideas, it follows that the teacher 
has a definite duty towards capitalism. 
To draw pay from a university or- 
ganized under a capitalistic society, 
and then to attempt the destruction of 
that society is commercial dishonesty 
and cannot, by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation, be the foundation of intellectual 
honesty. Less in this area than any- 
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where else does the end justify the 
means. To define with exactitude the 
duty of the teacher to his employers is 
no easy matter. Integrity must be recon- 
ciled with compromise. 

Integrity and compromise are not in- 
compatible. Integrity enables a man to 
live with himself; compromise enables 
him to live with other people. A man’s 
claim to freedom of thought is valid 
only when he allows freedom of 
thought to all other men. This mutual 
obligation of tolerance implies, espe- 
cially where human relations are con- 
cerned, that certainty of one’s own cor- 
rectness is impossible to a man of in- 
telligence; the factor of human nature 
is a variable which destroys the mathe- 
matical accuracy of all solutions of the 
social problem. Teachers, having often 
a natural affinity for idealism and in- 
tellectualism, become exasperated when 
they meet opposition from men whose 
experience has been purely practical; 
conversely, practical men become exas- 
perated with theorists. Both parties to 
the dispute are wrong; both are right; 
and neither can get along without the 
opposition and the criticism of the 
other. To say, as many teachers do say 
all the time, and as all teachers say 
some of the time, that trustees and the 
ideas which they represent are wrong 
from beginning to end and deserve no 
consideration whatsoever, is simply 
fatuous. There are silly men on every 
board of trustees, just as there are silly 
men on every faculty in the land; fools 
are most conspicuous and annoying 
where sensible men are in the majority. 
To compromise with a sensible man, 
who is probably quite as much bewil- 
dered by present conditions as anybody 
else, does not involve a sacrifice of in- 
tegrity, and emphatically is not equiva- 
lent to surrender. Such compromise 
does not involve the abandonment of 
the right and duty of criticism; it does 
mean the abandonment of the claim to 
prophetic power. The vision may re- 
main; the dream :vaporates. When a 
teacher acknowiedges his obligation 
to his employers, he admits no more 
than that he is not working for a 
group of imbeciles with criminal ten- 
dencies. 

It is impossible to indicate in general 
terms the point to which such com- 
promise should be carried. Each case 
must be decided on its own merits. 
Trustees have before now demanded 


improper concessions from teachers; 
alumni have screamed in print about 
Bolshevism in the colleges; the old 
guard that never dies and never sur- 
renders has squirmed under devastat- 
ing criticism from academic sources. 
When a teacher finds himself under 
fire from these quarters, he must fight, 
and the innate love of liberalism which 
still exists in this country under the lash 
of something too like despotism will 
make it certain that he shall not fight 
alone. The duty of compromise re- 
mains; society rests upon it. “All gov- 
ernment,” said Burke, “is founded on 
compromise and barter”; the truth of 
the case has never been more compactly 
stated. When a teacher lays claim to un- 
limited freedom—which is anarchy and 
nothing else—he makes a concession 
to the great American fallacy. As a peo- 
ple, we spend much breath in yelling 
for our rights, and too often ignore the 
duties on which those rights must stand 
if they are to stand at all. 

In this article an attempt has been 
made to define academic freedom. It is 
incomplete; it rests upon a certain 
premise—the statement that education 
originates nothing and should not 
originate anything—which is wide 
open to attack. The distinction between 
criticism and propaganda is to some 
extent artificial, for one almost un- 
avoidably runs into the other; the exer- 
cise of critical power does not terminate 
in itself, but often leads a man to a 
definite conclusion on which he must 
act when he is convinced of its truth. 
Sometimes, he must suffer for such ac- 
tion, and it is perhaps well that he 
should do so, for persecution has often 
been the stimulant of truth. However 
incomplete, any attempt to define aca- 
demic freedom should be useful in 
these days, for the phrase has the hyp- 
notic power of a slogan, and has been 
used as an excuse for a deal of muddy 
thinking and anarchic opinion. Our 
path at present is badly blazed, and no 
man can know our goal. We must pro- 
ceed, perhaps, by the expensive method 
of trial and error, from one proved 
truth to the next, too tangled in the 
undergrowth to see whatever vision 
there may be on our horizons; blind to 
it perhaps except in our rare great mo- 
ments, but at least not dazzled by its 
splendor. Thus slowly in his past has 
man moved upwards from the slime 
and downwards from the treetops. 
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HILE the modern science of 
nutrition may be said to have 
begun with the work of such 
students of the subject as McCollum 
of Johns Hopkins and Mendel of Yale, 
well within the present century, theirs 
must be the responsibility also for hav- 
ing ushered in the worst of the food- 
fads, that of “vitamine-consciousness.” 

Prior to the interesting and impor- 
tant work of these savants, it had been 
known for many years that there was 
some inherent virtue in cod-liver-oil, 
and many children, particularly along 
the New England coast, had virtually 
been raised on it. This, in spite of the 
difficulty of administration. When the 
source of this virtue became clearly 
known and labelled as a “vitamine,” it 
immediately began to have a wide 
vogue, and all and sundry were re- 
quired to have their “D” with every 
meal. 

Close on the heels of this discovery 
came the separation of vitamine “A,” 
then in rapid sequence, “C,” “B,” and 
“E,” “F,” and “G.” Long before this 
series was complete, all the world knew 
of the indispensable nature of these 
food-factors. People in the United 
States had decided that any meal not 
considerably reinforced by each of the 
vitamines was a complete loss. Every 
food came to be judged largely by its 
vitamine content, and to brand one as 
lacking in these essential food-factors 
was to completely damn it. 

Approximately two years ago, this 





Eat It and Like It 
By Gershom Downs 


Are we too ‘‘vitamine conscious’? This authority says 
it would be difficult to devise a diet without vita- 
mines and that food fads do more harm than good. 
\ So-called scientific diets are often not scientific at all 


craze reached its peak and interest in 
the vitamines, at least among the laity, 
began to decline. Their place in the 
popular mind is being taken rapidly 
by the mineral content of foods and 
the phrases “acid-base equilibrium,” 
“pH,” and “alkalinity” glide glibly off 
the tongues of the diet-minded. 

In a recent article in American Medi- 
cine, T. Swann Harding, of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, points out 
the fallacy underlying the recent vita- 
mine-consciousness, 

Vitamines are important—if absent. 
But they are so rarely absent. When we 
consider that it is an extremely difficult 
matter to devise a vitamine-free diet, 
even under the most rigid laboratory 
conditions, it convinces one that the 
accent on these food-elements has been 
considerably misplaced. It is true that 
some part of the population practically 
live on a diet of over-cooked steak, po- 
tatoes, white bread, synthetic butter, 
and coffee. Such people do occasion- 
ally show evidence of vitamine defi- 
ciency. Others use so much alcohol 
that little room is left for food and as 
a result have one or another type of 
avitaminosis, as evidenced by recent 
studies of Dr. Spies and his associates 
of Western Reserve University. 

For the great majority of us, how- 
ever, vitamine deficiency can be about 
the least of our worries, for with a little 
variety in the menu, it would be a diffi- 
cult matter to get too little of them. 

Nor is there, under anything ap- 


in your particular case 


proaching normal conditions, any indi 
cation for a “vegetarian” diet or a 
“banana” diet or a “grapefruit” diet or 
any other of the transiently popular 
ones. Only the physician can know 
when special diets are indicated and 
they should be pursued only on his 
prescription and under his guidance. 

The human is an omnivorous animal. 
This means that he not only eats, but 
utilizes well, just about every kind and 
sort of food. It does not mean that he 
can eat everything but meat. I strongly 
suspect that way back in the early dawn 
of the race’s history, the usual diet was 
pretty nearly a carnivorous one, only 
eked out by fruits, nuts, and roots 
when animal food was too scarce or 
too fleet-footed to supply the needs of 
our forebears. 

To most people meat is still a very 
definite essential and comes about as 
near to being an ideal food as one can 
find. As such it would be a difficult 
matter to find a valid objection to it, 
except perhaps its present price. If one 
has some religious or emotional reac- 
tion to meat-eating, a fraternal feeling 
for steer or lamb, which makes eating 
its flesh a distasteful idea to him, that 
is another matter. Certainly in that case, 
no one should force such food down 
such a person’s throat, even though in 
the final analysis such food might be 
good for him. But to attempt to justify 
this abstinence on the basis of scientific 
reasoning is to prostitute all of that 
science to a prejudice. 
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Animal cells and the tissues which 
they constitute—and this means yours 
and mine—are composed of complex 
proteins. The best, and biologically most 
economical, source of the elements of 
this protoplasm is the proteins them- 
selves, and proteins as nearly as pos- 
sible complete in all of the constituent 
amino-acids. No Shavian objections 
can change the fact that no available 
food answers this requirement as well 
as the meat-foods themselves. This, of 
course, includes not only meat itself, 
but eggs, milk, cheese, and all foods 
having their origin in the animal body. 

Some years ago The Journal of the 
American Medical Association carried 
at least the high-points of a contro- 
versy which throws some interesting 
light on this subject of meat-eating. A 
distinguished polar explorer who was 
also a practical research scientist, came 
back from the Arctic to find that a 
mixture of religion and pseudo-science 
directed largely against meat in the 
diet was sweeping the country. The 
public was being told that a carnivorous 
diet was responsible for nearly all 
human disease. Practically all of these 
diseases were being successfully treated 
by the withdrawal of meat—plus a few 
other simple procedures. 

The explorer-scientist was amazed 
at this turn of events, particularly in 
view of the fact that on the voyage from 
which he had just returned, he and 
his crew had subsisted for a prolonged 
period on a diet composed practically 
entirely of meat and fish—mostly raw. 
He insisted that this new fad was all 
wrong. His objection was countered 
with the contention that the strenuous 
conditions under which he and his 
men had lived in the Arctics had been 
sufficient to enable them to “burn up” 
this tremendous protein intake and 
throw off the poisons. 

A man who is tough enough to 
brave long stays in the Arctic Circle is 
not so easily convinced. Doctor Stef- 
ansson, who writes of his own expe- 
riences in recent issues of Harper’s 
Magazine, was not either. He imme- 
diately set up an experiment of his 
own to test his theory. He and some 
of his associates who were going to be 
in New York for some considerable 
time went on an all-meat diet under 
competent medical supervision, for a 
year’s time. At the end of the period 
each was in healthier condition than 
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he had been before, although living a 
rather average, somewhat sedentary 
existence. One of them claimed that 
for the first time in his life he had 
gone through an entire winter with 
no sign of a cold or a respiratory in- 
fection. 

Since that time, numerous other lab- 
oratory and clinical studies have been 
made which point to the fact that a 
high-protein, a red-meat-protein diet 
may be an excellent and a highly desir- 
able one. 

In a recent series of experiments in 
the Yale University Medical School it 
was found that development and heal- 
ing of both soft tissues and bone took 
place at a noticeably more rapid rate 
on a very high protein diet than on 
diets unbalanced in other directions. 
Also teeth grew more rapidly and 
soundly under these conditions. 

There are certain types of pathologi- 
cal cases, such as the nephritides, where- 
in, due to abnormal protein retention, 
it is wise to curtail the protein intake. 
However, for the vast majority of nor- 
mal or nearly normal people, meat 
supplies, in readily, assimilable form, 
the elements necessary to growth, main- 
tenance, and health. It supplies an 
evenly distributed form of mental and 
physical energy; is, in anything ap- 
proaching reasonable quantities, in no 
sense harmful; and is to many people, 
the best tasting, most appetite-stimu- 
lating food there is. It is the true piéce 
de résistance of our diet. 

Of only secondary importance to the 
proteins in the diet are the fats. These 
are essential because they contain the 
fat-soluble vitamines, “carry” the min- 
erals into the metabolic processes, are 
a quickly available source of energy, 
and aid in “burning” the proteins in 
the metabolic process. Here, again, 
meat is the logical source of this im- 
portant element. 

One food-factor of which we hear 
all too little, is the phospho-lipid, leci- 
thin. Lecithin is an essential to the 
maintenance of a healthy “protoplasmic 
balance.” There is some excellent evi- 
dence that its lack, or at least its pauci- 
ty, is at the root of a number of impor- 
tant diseases, such as, for instance, the 
arteriosclerotic group which includes 
most heart, kidney, brain, and blood- 
vessel lesions. Absence of lecithin may 
also play a major réle in the cause of 


gall-bladder and biliary disease. This 


important substance is widely distrib- 
uted throughout the entire animal 
kingdom and to a varying extent is 
present in a number of such vegetable 
foods as soya beans and the legumes. 

Meat being as important to the diet 
as it is, why the meat-industry has not 
more ably defended itself from some 
of the attacks which it has received, is 
difficult to understand. The recent 
meat-strike in Detroit and the threat- 
ened one in Chicago to force down the 
price of the commodity are evidence 
that the public recognizes its dietary 
importance. 

Perhaps the meat-packers prefer to 
hold down the output and maintain a 
high price-level. If so, some drastic steps 
should be taken to curb that program. 
Meat is much too important an item 
in our economic scheme to permit its 
juggling for entirely selfish purposes. 

What has been said of the value of 
meat-products can be said with about 
equal force of eggs and the dairy prod- 
ucts. These, also, are excellent sources 
of protein, of fats, of the fat-soluble 
vitamines, and of lecithin. They are 
comparatively inexpensive, and form a 
most palatable and acceptable variation 
in the diet. They are readily digested 
and combine well with most other 
foods. The dairy products are probably 
our best source of the most necessary 
alkaline mineral salts, especially cal- 
cium phosphate. 

As food-fads and high prices have 
forced down our consumption of pro- 
teins and fats, our use of carbohydrates, 
that is, sugars and starches, has in- 
creased at an unbelievable and alarming 
rate. Today the American consumption 
of sugar surpasses by long odds that of 
any other country in the world. This is 
not difficult to understand. We burn up 
energy at an amazing rate. The carbo- 
hydrates generally taste good, are an 
abundant source of quick energy, and 
are relatively inexpensive. For some un- 
explained reason very little of the food- 
propaganda which has nearly inun- 
dated us has been directed against this 
class of foods. 

The result has been the gradual sub- 
stitution of sugar and starch, candy, 
pastry, and the like, for the more essen- 
tial food-elements. Many of the ills 
which have been attributed to vita- 
mine-deficiency, are in fact due to this 
“starch-stuffing.” 

Not the least of these ills, which may 
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also be due to our tendency to release 
mental and nervous energy rather than 
physical, has been the constantly in- 
creasing trend toward a too acid diet. 
It is essential that this trend be offset or 
the result will be a rapidly ascending 
mortality rate. To do so means the in- 
clusion of more alkaline-producing sub- 
stances in the diet. Fresh green vege- 
tables and fruits are an almost ideal 
source of alkaline-producing minerals. 
It is an amusing commentary on the 
subject of fads that we have been urged 
to include more of these vegetable 
foods, but on the propaganda-bred 
theory that they are valuable because of 
their vitamine content. 

It is true that vegetables are the chief 
source of the water-soluble vitamines. 
By now, practically every one is fa- 
miliar with the stories of the British 
sailors who developed scurvy on a navy- 
diet, and were cured of the disease by 
quantities of lime-juice. But no one to- 
day attempts to exist on the old British 
Navy ration of hard-tack and salt-pork. 
If scurvy occurs, it is in such a mild 
form that it is rarely recognized. 

Still the citrus-growers hammer 
away at the vitamine content of their 
wares and say little in their advertising 
about a fact of perhaps far greater im- 
portance. The chief benefit which may 
be expected from an increased con- 


sumption of citrus fruits has nothing 
to do with vitamines, but is due to the 
fact that their end-result in body me- 
tabolism is most excellently alkaline. 

Whence came the idea that different 
types of food should not be eaten to- 
gether would be difficult to trace. The 
way in which foods are mixed in the 
diet is of no particular importance. 
Some years ago a very zealous but 
poorly informed layman went around 
the country lecturing on diet. He got 
an almost rapt hearing in many quar- 
ters, especially from the dentists. His 
chief thesis was that one must never eat 
proteins and carbohydrates together, 
or fats and proteins, or carbohydrates 
and fats, or even two different carbohy- 
drates, or two different proteins. That 
he got a hearing at all is surprising, 
for our whole experience points the 
error in his reasoning. 

Nature herself does not separate 
food-elements in this manner. Meat is 
not pure protein but contains appreci- 
able quantities of fat and carbohydrate. 
Even the cereals, the nearest pure 
source of the carbohydrates, contain 
some protein and some fat. The whole 
theory is without scientific foundation, 
yet there are still numbers of people 
who assiduously attempt to separate 
the proteins, fats, and carbohydrates 
for different meals. 
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Of a piece with this notion is the 
superstition that sea-foods should never 
be eaten with milk or ice-cream or other 
milk-products. There may be an occa- 
sional person who is sensitive to a par- 
ticular combination of foods—but that 
fact doesn’t establish a rule. There are 
likewise people whose particular physi- 
ology is such that they cannot drink 
milk or eat foods containing milk-prod- 
ucts, others who are sensitive to egg- 
proteins. But these instances are rare 
and do not influence the food-habits of 
the majority. 

It has only been a relatively few years 
since tomatoes were grown solely for 
their beauty and children were caution- 
ed against eating them as they were be- 
lieved to be poisonous. Now we know 
that they are not only not poisonous 
but are an excellent source of minerals 
and vitamines, are alkaline in reaction 
and are extremely palatable. 

That illustrates the difference be- 
tween a food-superstition and a food- 
fact. It is essential that we stop being 
misled by what any Tom, Dick, or 
Harry tells us and find out what is 
the truth. 

We cannot rely entirely on what the 
advertiser tells us about such matters. 
He frequently does not tell us the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
The work of the laboratory scientist is 
not always available, and when it is, is 
not always entirely intelligible to the 
lay mind. 

There should be some source of ac 
curate, unbiased information on these 
subjects, couched in such language 
that the average intelligent person can 
know just what it means. It is to be 
hoped that such an agency will eventu- 
ally be created. 

Meantime, the wisest and happiest 
course to pursue is to eat what your 
fancy dictates. Choose a wide variety, 
do not gorge, do not eat so much sweet 
or starchy food that your appetite will 
reject the more important elements, 
and above all, enjoy what you eat! Do 
not “go on” any special diet, except on 
the advice and under the guidance of 
a competent physician. 

If the average American approaches 
the subject with a healthy mental atti- 
tude and is reasonably temperate in his 
choice of excellent foods, of which there 
is a wide variety, he can hardly go 
wrong. 








AFTER HOURS 


BOOKBINDING IN THE 
SOUTH SEAS 


By Hassotpt Davis 


Mr. Davis is the author of “Islands 
Under the Wind” and has written for 
the slicks and the pulps. The October 
American Mercury carries his “Auc- 
tioneers of Paradise.” Mrs. Davis, a 
graduate of the University of Grenoble, 
alternately sold books and taught school 
before accompanying her husband on 
his return to the South Seas. 


I knew it would be well enough for 
me to live in Tahiti, as I had done 
quite contentedly some years ago when 
still a bachelor, but despite my wife’s 
enthusiasm I feared that she would 
eventually be bored. I should have writ- 
ing to do, but she might find that 
beauty alone palled. I was not wrong. 
When the house had been built and 
thoroughly tinkered with, and I, day 
after day, spent at least six hours writ- 
ing in my office of palm fronds, Jean 
grew restless. Life was too simple, food 
too readily prepared, house-work too 
slight, and neighbors too scanty. 

I have always been grateful to my 
publishers for binding my first book in 
such a blatant red. I should have loved 
it in any dress, but Jean was furious. 
She could do better herself, she vowed. 
“Try,” I suggested nastily. The second 
impetus toward what was soon to be- 
come a hobby and later a trade was a 
mammoth rat that ate the bindings 
from our best volumes; none but the 
best would suit him. 

So Jean joggled to town one morn- 
ing on the back of a truck and returned 
flushed with the news that she had 
apprenticed herself to the half-native 


Books and mushrooms hold the cen- 
ter of the stage this month in this 
department devoted to the recrea- 
tions of our readers. The editors 
welcome the experiences of other 
readers. Articles selected for publi- 
cation will be paid for 


bookbinder who repaired the official 
records. Each morning at five there- 
after she rode the seventeen miles to his 
tiny workshop and worked with him 
until three in the afternoon. He was a 
thorough bookbinder and she a thor- 
ough apprentice. Our house was lit- 
tered with the viscera of books. Noth- 
ing would do, in her first ardor, but 
that she must rebind four books at a 
time. Each leaf separately was cut 
from its neighbor and put in a “good, 
safe place” where I was bound to walk 
on it. The fine frenzy knew no order, 
and when her first book, Joyce’s Ulys- 
ses, was assembled, we discovered sew- 
ed securely in it a page from the lam- 
entations of Jeremiah. 

But I rejoiced, for Jean was happy, 
and healthy in consequence. She sent 
to America for books on the craft, and 
the smaller essential tools. I found an 
alibi for neglecting my own work to 
build a book-sewing frame of native 
timber, and a press which consisted 
mostly of two fat segments of a coco- 
nut tree. Bookbinding and the design 
of covers, I was beginning to discover, 
were simpler and more amusing than 
the writing of their contents. 

Whatever could be manufactured at 
home, Jean attempted, and I, in true 
martyr style, ate my fish with seldom a 
potato because on the other burner she 
was concocting paste of flour, alum, 
and water. I drank a glass of dilute 
powdered alum for bicarbonate of soda 
and couldn’t thoroughly unpucker my 
mouth for twenty-four hours. She 
learned to make paper from corncobs 
and to color it fantastically by floating 
it in a basinful of water and swirled oil 
paints. I was sent into the jungle after 
unusual leaves to be used for stencilling 
book covers, and Jean bought yards of 
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“tapa,” the native cloth made of ham- 
mered bark, to back them. We ground 
small sea shells and blew them over the 
boards of books, and soon Jean’s proj- 
ects for binding far exceeded the num- 
ber of books at her disposal. 

I refused to buy new ones. The pa- 
tient fellow to whom she was appren- 
ticed stared aghast when his wild but 
able slavey proposed to bind the French 
government records in Dutch batik. 

Fortunately we came one day upon 
the empty house that once belonged to 
Robert Keable, the minister-author of 
Simon Called Peter, and found many 
of his books left in it, their bindings 
green with mildew and their curious 
bookplates riddled by worms and 
munched on by roaches for the sake of 
the glue. That held her for a while, 
though not for long. She had become 
by now too proficient to be interested 
in books of even their pitiable condi- 
tion. Such was her ambition that she 
must repair and bind exquisitely only 
the most hopeless of volumes, and to 
that end I hunted through the junk 
of the Chinese storekeepers in Papeete. 

There I found material, in many lan- 
guages and fragments, and amongst it, 
of all unlikely places, a first edition of 
Conrad’s Victory and another of Uncle 
Remus. It was all I could manage to 
prevent my perfervid helpmeet from 
renovating them completely. Still, I was 
not without respect for her industry 
and talent, nor gratitude that she 
should be happy on this island I loved 
so well. I was marooned in my office of 
leaves, for the whole small house was 
her workshop now, and I was per- 
mitted to touch none of those materials 
put in the “good, safe place.” But my 
respect grew continually as the Euro- 
peans of the island brought her their 





























books to bind. Her business throve, and 
still faithfully at 5 o’clock each morning 
she rode the copra truck to her unre- 
munerative job. 

It was during this period that she 
typed fifty copies of a humorous poem 
upon Chinese wrapping paper, bound 
it in home-made batik and sold it with 
the colophon “This is number — of 
an edition limited to fifty copies, print- 
ed upon Chinese parchment, and bound 
in batik by Hinny Magoo.” The fifty 
were sold in a week, but I was grow- 
ing worried. Bookbinding was getting 
the best of her: “Chinese parchment” 
and “Hinny Magoo!” I pondered. 
Furthermore the healthy beauty of the 
South Seas no longer attracted her 
other than as material for book covers. 

The climax came one day when she 
showed me proudly the skin of a large 
rat, tanned and supple. The very rat, 
she explained, that had been chewing 
the covers of our books. She had caught 
it, and had it skinned and tanned with 
avocado seed by one of the natives. 
Now she planned to bind a tiny an- 
cient volume of primary school natural 
history with it, as a matter of justice, 
she explained, and propriety and art. 

It was shortly after this that we re- 
turned to America, where Jean still 
binds books though other interests have 
somewhat modified her mania, and I 
still write books, with covers more bla- 
tant than ever before. 


MORE ABOUT BOOKBINDING 


By Wiitram H. Morton 


For thirty-seven years an instructor 
of manual training in Portland, Maine, 
schools, Mr. Morton continues to use 
his hands “after hours.” “Manufacture” 
springs from an undeniable human 
need, and bookbinding seems to be one 
of its most satisfying expressions. 


My interest in bookbinding was 
aroused by the pasting of a new piece 
of cloth on the dilapidated cover of 
an old school history. The improve- 
ment was so marked that I deter- 
mined to find out how a book was 
made. 

A trip to the public library un- 
earthed several authorities on the sub 
ject. A little home-made equipment, 
and the fun began. An occasional visit 
to a bindery or publishing house, as 
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interest increased, offered valuable help. 
The result is that I now have on my 
shelves about one hundred and fifty 
volumes for whose appearance I have 
no need to apologize to any book- 
binder. 

I have found that this hobby makes 
reading material accessible. Magazines 
piled away in trunks or closets are sel- 
dom consulted, but classified, indexed, 
and within arm’s length they are real 
tools. 

The titles on the backs of most of 
my books are put on by pasting on a 
printed label, like many regular edi- 
tions, but the serial numbers have been 
made out of the figures of calendar 
pads. As for other material, I use what 
is called binder’s board for covers and, 
in the beginning, the heavier cloths 
like buckram. Making the sides and 
backs of your books of different colors 
and consequently of different pieces 
will simplify the pasting process and 
avoid wrinkles. Supplies can be se- 
cured from any accommodating book- 
binder or bought from supply houses 
which will gladly furnish samples of 
the endless varieties of book cloths 
now on the market. They are not ex- 
pensive. 

But a word of warning. Hobbies 
are contagious and you may infect 
a whole neighborhood. The writer 
reached the stage where he turned his 
house into a bookbindery. With kit- 
chen, dining room, and living room 
for a laboratory, enthusiastic devotees 
of the craft gathered. 

A backward glance over the per- 
sonalities of my clientele and asso- 
ciates in this venture reveals the presence 
of a printer, a silk merchant, an archi- 
tect, a dentist, clerks, housewives, and 
many school teachers. Now when ac- 
cumulating years have brought me to 
the retirement age for public school 
teachers, the mania still persists, and 
the question comes in from several 
sources: “How about another class this 
winter?” 


MYCOLOGY IN THE HOME AND 
AFIELD 


By Marian TYLER 


Marian Tyler lives in Connecticut 
with her writer-husband, Stuart Chase, 
who also contributes occasionally to 
ScRIBNER’S. 
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She suggests that beginners learn the 
amanita family first and avoid every- 
thing that could possibly belong to it. 


Casting about for a hobby when I 
moved to the farm, I gave up birds as 
too elusive for my taste, trees and wild 
flowers as not elusive enough. Then I 
contracted a mania for mushrooms. 

It began innocently if crudely when 
an anecdote coincided with a backyard 
crop. The tale of the social worker’s 
dinner party, before it swept the coun- 
try by way of the stage and the so 
phisticated magazines (who placed it 
in the Paris dining-room of a lady of 
title), originated in this corner of Con- 
necticut. The famous social worker, if 
you remember, cruelly fed some wild 
mushrooms to her dog before having 
the basketful made into soup. Her 
dinner guests enjoyed the soup until 
the maid announced that the dog had 
died. In dismay their hostess called a 
doctor to save their lives. He did his 
painful duty, asked to see the remains 
of the dog, and learned that the hapless 
animal had been struck by a truck. 

It was a good story in its youth. Be- 
fore we had stopped laughing at it we 
found our meadow full of beautiful 
agarics, like the mushrooms the grocer 
sells, but fresher and more delicate. 

“Don’t be reckless,” my husband 
said. “I want to live.” 

“Then watch the traffic and dodge 
trucks,” I replied, and cooked the 
mushrooms. Eating them was an ad- 
venture. I had evidence enough that 
they were harmless, but not the final 
evidence of successful digestion. So 
for an hour after dinner I concealed my 
nervousness, and then became filled 
with foolish pride. 

Since then I have collected and dis- 
sected bushels of assorted fungi, and 
read everything I could find on the 
subject. My interest has shifted from 
gluttony until I am prouder of identi- 
fying a specimen than of consuming it. 

I enjoy observing the way mush- 
rooms live. I like their mystery, their 
wildness, their morbid growth, fantas- 
tic forms, and even more fantastic 
names. So far as I know, except for the 
common agaric, all mushrooms are 
quite untamable. You can neither 
transplant them nor grow them from 
spores. They appear when and where 
they please, shooting solidly from roots 
like cobwebs, with wild vigor and dra- 
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matic speed. A collector must take 
them as they come. He cannot go into 
the woods in wet weather without find- 
ing half a dozen new varieties, but he 
may spend months looking in vain for 
fistulina hepatica, the famous vegetable 
beefsteak. 

Their variations number into the 
thousands and give methodical classi- 
fiers plenty of labor and disagreement. 
One learned student suggests that this 
confusion is due to their incomplete 
evolution, the opposite of the archaic 
ferns. “We have here an extensive evo- 
lution of comparatively recent origin, 
in which many of the steps of the pro- 
gression are still in existence.” A given 
species may vary widely from state to 
state and acquire half a dozen names. 
It may produce unrecognizable sports, 
like the polyporus in the greenhouse 
whose pores pointed to the roof instead 
of the ground, without the slightest re- 
spect for textbook descriptions. 

Most of the textbooks date from the 
’g0’s and sound pleasantly Victorian. 
Mushrooms had a great vogue then. 
Professor Peck was filling volumes of 
his New York State Botanist’s reports 
with descriptions of new fungi, and en- 
thusiastic collectors were sending him 
specimens, in varying states of decom- 
position, from all over the country. 
Controversies would arise about a 
strange clitocybe—should it have a 
pigeon-hole to itself as laccaria? The 
hypholoma perplexum and hypholoma 
incertum suggest the bewilderment of 
their discoverers. When I hesitate over 
a bagful of marasmius that may or may 
not be champignons, I do not know 
whether I have collected a rare variety 
or simply a mutant for southwestern 
Connecticut. 

If you are brave and persistent 
enough to taste again and again in 
gradually larger doses you may dis- 
cover a new edible species—or im- 
munize yourself to a mildly poisonous 
one. A correspondent of Professor 
Peck’s proceeded too fast with a tiny 
yellow specimen called mycena splen- 
didipes. “It is a veritable little siren,” 
he wrote wistfully. I picture the poor 


man in the throes of his stomach-ache, 
consoling himself with the thought of 
the great service he was rendering pos- 
terity. As for Professor McIlvaine, one 
of his students remarked that he had 
a copper-sheathed interior, so that his 
endorsement was no safe guide for 
ordinary mortals. 

There will always be plenty to learn 
about this hobby of mine. I am less 
distressed about the specialists’ contra- 
dictions since I have begun reducing 
their classifications to a key of my own. 
But every few days some new form 
appears on a stump or under a tree to 
baffle and tantalize me. Probably fungi 
have a taste in food more narrowly spe- 
cialized than that of other plants; not 
any old wood, but old wood of a par- 
ticular tree. The birch polyporus does 
not like oaks. Others like chestnut or 
elm or a specific evergreen, manure of 
a certain kind, sawdust from one sort 
of lumber. Their spores must be as 
mobile as butterflies. I plant parsley 
and out of nowhere arrives an army of 
handsome green and yellow parsley 
worms. I plant a pine and presently 
a pine-loving boletus luteus springs up 
beneath it, though I have not seen this 
boletus nearer than a mile. I take the 
specimen indoors to garnish the ham- 
burger—not the parsley worm, the 
boletus—and hope its roots will spread, 
even at the cost of perfect health for 
the pine trees. 

Hobbies reveal the character of their 
riders and mine may have an uncon- 
scious Freudian basis. If so I refuse to 
be alarmed, however sadly Doctor Brill 
may shake his head at spinsters who 
collect phallic mushroom photographs. 
In my own mind I can detect one ro- 
mantic motive, a fancied superiority in 
defying death by poison. No doubt it is 
merely showing off in a different way 
from the stunt-flyer, but I am sure 
that mushrooms would attract me less 
if none of them were deadly. Some- 
times I find a handsome fly amanita 
with a large segment bitten out of its 
dotted yellow surface, and wonder if 
the squirrel or the field mouse has 
died. Animals are not immune. How 


could they have a protective instinct 
against this appetizing morsel which 
Nero is said to have fed to unsuspect- 
ing guests? 

And mushrooms would interest me 
still less if none were edible. Whatever 
it is that gives certain persons a thrill 
in finding wild food, living off the 
country, the feeling is primitive and 
deeply rooted. It affects hunters, whom 
otherwise I am at a loss to understand. 
I have seen a cultivated woman of fifty, 
a wild light in her eyes, dash away 
from a walking party on sight of a 
blackberry patch and return half an 
hour later, scratched and stained, with 
her hat ruined by being used as a basket. 
You would not have to be a nature-lover 
to be temporarily unbalanced by a tree 
stuffed with wild honey. Or, I insist, by 
a rich field of mushrooms, worthy of 
the chef of the Tour d’Argent. 

I suspect that the Victorian interest 
in fungi is due for a revival. My limit- 
ed and contradictory library on the 
subject includes recent bulletins from 
Albany and Washington. When the 
depression began to cause actual hun- 
ger and undernourishment, depart- 
ments of agriculture thought it ironical 
that “large quantities of excellent food 
of this kind go to waste at our very 
doors,” and tried to educate the public 
to use it. Of serious new research in 
the field there appears to be little. 
Botanists work on microscopic rusts 
and smuts that damage field crops, and 
tend to ignore the large and vulgar 
toadstools in their bewildering variety. 
The toadstools usually live on dead 
wood instead of live grain, which 
makes them comparatively useful citi- 
zens and a matter of indifference in the 
laboratory. Or perhaps the scientists are 
waiting for evolution to finish its work 
and simplify theirs. 

Publishers might seize this clue to a 
neglected market and reissue some of 
the mushroom classics now out of 
print. Even better, they might commis- 
sion something up-to-date and com- 
plete. When it appears I hope that it 
will cover the contradictory species of 
Fairfield County, Connecticut. 


Violin- making is the subject of a fascinating article to appear in the March 
raising of rare water-fowl will be among the other 
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uy does Mark Sullivan call 
\X/ the Sixth Volume of Our 
Times the concluding one? 


It closes with the year 1925; and many 
tears have flowed under the bridges 
since then. I cannot accept this as the 
last volume; although I may be indulg- 
ing in a vain hope. These books are 
so continuously interesting today and 
will so steadily increase in documentary 

ilue in the years to come, that their 
accomplished author should not become 
weary in well-doing. 

He began these books in September, 
1923; the first volume appeared in 
1926; this sixth and latest was finished 
October 13, 1935. 

His belief is that history can be 
taught with the greatest profit if the 
teacher and students begin with the 
present and work back to remote pe- 
riods. There is much to be said for 
this method. Generally, it takes the 
historian so many words to tell his 
readers about earlier centuries that 
when his narrative reaches the last 
hundred years, nearly everything has 
to be omitted. 

Furthermore, it is interesting to have 
a book or a succession of books cover 
only that period which those who are 
old enough to read with understanding, 
can remember in their own experience. 
Mr. Sullivan has earned the gratitude 
and admiration of thousands by the 
thoroughness, the fairness, and the 
skill with which he has chronicled what 
happened just before yesterday. And 
what a host of imitators he has had 
and will have! 

Of the six volumes, this last one is 


- the most depressing. I fell into a de- 
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pression that it will take some time to 
relieve. For who is the hero of this 


book? 
WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING. 


The story of his life and career—both 
personal and public—has the cheerful- 
ness of decay; and when, on page 371, 
we finally dismiss him, all we can say 
of the next 300 pages is “there is no 
pleasure in them.” They should be read 
and must be read, but they are as de- 
pressing as the first pages of news- 
Papers since 1914. 

Mr. Sullivan quite properly points 
out the vast difference between the 
novels and plays that followed the 
World War, and those that had fol- 
lowed in the wake of every preceding 
war in history. Our post-war art, all 
over the world, expresses only one 
word—Disillusion. Now while this 
may be wholesomely bitter, like some 
medicines, it is an additional contribu- 
tion to the general gloom. 

Then Mr. Sullivan enumerates the 
songs and musical plays, most of which 
would be an insult to the intelligence 
of a sub-normai adolescent. 

“Let a smile be your umbrella on a 
rainy, rainy day.” There is nothing 
more depressing than manufactured 
gaiety unless it be sentimental slush; 
and most songs that were popular in 
the twenties are a combination of both 
diseases in their most malignant form. 

I went into a saloon once and on 
the wall was a motto: 


Smite, Damn You, Smite! 


Coming back to Harding, Mr. Sulli- 
van states that the stories about his 
murder or suicide have been proved 





absolutely false; although historians of 
good standing (he says) have helped 
to give them currency. 

Mr. Harding was an amiable man, 
who should have gone on with his 
newspaper and golf-playing; he was 
unhappy almost anywhere else. It may 
take another decade for the Republican 
party to recover from his nomination 
and election. When he was nominated, 
I said there were three striking like- 
nesses between Mr. Harding and my- 
self. We were both born in the same 
year, we were both reared in the Bap- 
tist denomination, and we were both 
totally unfitted to be the President of 
the United States. I am content not to 
have the opportunity to demonstrate 
this last similarity. 

Mark Sullivan’s book should be read 
by all Americans interested in the past, 
present, and possible future of their 
country. 


The Correspondence of Thomas 
Gray, edited by the late Paget Toynbee 
and by Leonard Whibley, fills three 
beautifully printed volumes of about 
five hundred pages each. The late Ed- 
mund Gosse’s edition of the Letters, 
like his other works, was well bespat- 
tered with errors. The Reverend D. C. 
Tovey, of Guildford, once wrote me, 
“I have gleaned more misinformation 
from the works of Edmund Gosse 
than from any other writer, ancient or 
modern.” Fortunately Mr. Tovey, an 
admirably scrupulous scholar, got out 
an edition that was better than any of 
those that preceded it. Our present edi- 
tors have had the additional advantage 
of coming still later. These editors be- 
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gan their collaboration in 1925; over a 
thousand letters passed between them 
in seven years; then Mr. Toynbee died 
in 1932. The share of each editor in 
the present edition is fully explained 
in the Preface; and I am glad to see, 
among the scholars to whom thanks 
for assistance are given, the name of 
W. S. Lewis of Farmington, Conn., 
who is a recognized authority on Hor- 
ace Walpole. 

Gray was perhaps the best scholar 
of all the English poets as well as the 
best letter-writer. While to the vast 
majority of readers, he is known only 
or mainly as the author of one of the 
most popular poems ever written, he 
was a very remarkable person; he had 
an amazing mind. 

I wish, among the valuable appen- 
dices to this edition, the editors had 
included a reference to Professor Kit- 
tredge’s essay on Gray’s knowledge of 
Norse, which G. L. K. kindly contrib- 
uted to the volume Selections from the 
Poetry and Prose of Thomas Gray, 
which I edited in 1894, and which Mr. 
Tovey found very useful, as he pub- 
licly acknowledged; even though he 
did state that Kittredge was a professor 
at Yale; I wish that statement had 
been true. 


The Life of Washington Irving, in 
two tall and copiously illustrated vol- 
umes, by Professor Stanley T. Wil- 
liams of Yale, is a credit to American 
scholarship. And it is not only a defin- 
itive biography of Irving, it is a his- 
tory of American public taste in letters 
and of moral and patriotic standards 
during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The work is based on ten 
years’ research in manuscript sources. 
It is continuously interesting. Perhaps 
the best outline description of this biog- 
raphy and one that ought to tempt 
buyers, is the following paragraph from 
Professor Williams’s Introduction: 

The reader, after glancing through the 
pages of this long book, will, perhaps, won- 
der momentarily about the need for so de- 
tailed a portrait of the first American man of 
letters, Washington Irving. Out of the past he 
emerges as a talented writer, hardly more; as 
the author of two or three enduring sketches 
or tales; as a man singularly lovable, com- 
manding the affections of his countrymen dur- 
ing his lifetime and after his death. How else, 
in the usual broad outlines, should his por- 
trait be? But is it possible to add subtler, more 
delicate tints to the conventional image, show- 
ing him hated as well as loved, writing des- 
perately for bread instead of dwelling serenely 
in the Alhambra or at Sunnyside? I think so. 
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It is unlikely that the old painting of Geof- 
frey Crayon will fall from the wall; my in- 
vestigation reafirms some of Irving's best- 
known characteristics. Yet it is my hope that 
the familiar memory of a rare spirit may be 
enriched by better perspective, more finish, 
more understanding, more finality of knowl- 
edge. At any rate, this is my purpose in at- 
tempting a definitive biography of Irving. 


A biography that—like its hero— 
combines scholarship with diversion, is 
The Great Tom Fuller, by Dean B. 
Lyman. The Reverend Doctor Thomas 
Fuller, who died in 1661, was one of 
the most learned men of his time and 
one of the wittiest. His Good Thoughts 
in Bad Times, and his monumental 
Worthies of England are masterpieces. 
His comparison of Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson in wit-combats is one of 
the best-known of all literary anecdotes. 
And now Mr. Lyman has given us an 
attractively slender volume containing 
all that scholarly research has been able 
to discover about the facts of Fuller’s 
life and career. The book has much of 
the flavor of the works of Fuller him- 
self; because Mr. Lyman not only ad- 
mires his hero, he loves him. 

This Life of Fuller comes oppor- 
tunely, as Professor James O. Wood of 
San José State College is editing a new 
complete edition of the Worthies for 
Everyman’s Library, and Mr. Walter 
Houghton of the English Department 
at Harvard is preparing a new edition 


of Fuller’s The Holy State. 


Among other recent important pub- 
lications in English literature is Let- 
ters of Laurence Sterne, edited by 
Lewis Perry Curtis. This is a volume 
of about 500 pages; here are 222 letters 
“attributable to Sterne besides one 
which bears his signature.” Ten of 
these have never before been printed. 
The Appendix contains forty letters 
(nine now first printed) which relate 
to Sterne. There are eight portraits and 
illustrations, of which “Sterne and 
Death” will arrest attention. 

It was a desperately difficult job to 
edit these epistles with the accuracy 
and thoroughness exhibited here by 
Doctor Curtis; as Sterne helped himself 
freely from other authors, so many for- 
geries of his writings followed his 
death. There are also many questions 
concerning the facts of his life that are 
almost as difficult to explain as the 
traits in his bewildering personality. 
I have never particularly admired 
Sterne; he is not one of my favorite 





authors; I do not return to his pages 
again and again. But although it is 
difficult for me to feel the affection and 
admiration for him that perhaps I 
ought to feel, I do most heartily admire 
his courage. I think his courage was as 
great as his wit—and how could one 
praise it more than that? I wonder how 
many persons would have gone on their 
way for twenty-five years cursed with 
a mortal illness, with frequent hemor- 
rhages (“I bled the bed full” he writes 
as proudly as a small boy with a 
wound) and proceeded not grimly but 
gayly? He didn’t grin and bear it; it 
was Death that grinned and Sterne who 
laughed. This clergyman naturally 
wrote more diverting letters than most 
men of genius. Open at random: 


To My Witty Widow, Mrs. F. 
Coxwould, Aug. 3, 1760. 
Madam, 

When a man’s brains are as dry as a 
squeez'd Orange,—and he feels he has no 
more conceit in him than a Mallet, ‘tis in 
vain to think of sitting down, and writing 
a letter to a lady of your wit, unless in the 
honest John-Trot-Style of, yours of the 15th 
instant came safe to hand, &c. which by the 
by, looks like a Letter of Business, and you 
know very well, from the first letter I had 
the honour to write to you, I am a man of 
no business at all. . . . God defend me from 
such, who never yet knew what it was to say 
or write one premeditated word in my whole 
life-——— 


On another occasion he said, “I begin 
with writing the first sentence—and 
trusting to Almighty God for the 
second.” 

The same excellent plan is observed 
in printing both the Gray and the 
Sterne letters; at the top of every page 
the number of the letter and the 
calendar date are printed. 

There is something anomalous, some- 
thing that would have appealed to his 
sense of humor—in taking the scat- 
tered writings of a man like Sterne, 
who cared nothing whatever for ac- 
curacy, consistency, order, or logic, and 
editing them with the minutely exact- 
ing standards of twentieth-century 
scholarship! 

While there are those who deplore 
the lack of religious faith shown by 
many respectable persons today as com- 
pared with men in earlier centuries, 
what would happen to a modern clergy- 
man if he should be known as the au- 
thor of some of Donne’s poems, or of 
some of Swift’s verse and prose, or of 
the fictions of Sterne? These three 
famous clergymen preached regularly. 











And that pure-minded and devout and 
wholly orthodox Parson Woodforde in 
the eighteenth century did not turn a 
hair when the Squire called on him ac- 
companied by his wife and mistress. 

Sometimes I think we are the real 
Puritans. What would be thought to- 
day of a clergyman who stood in the 
pulpit with his hourglass on one side 
of his manuscript and his glass of rum 
on the other? 

In Suffield, Conn., in 1749, when 
the Church held a meeting to con- 
sider ways and means for building a 
new house of worship, it was voted 
that “the committee should provide 
Rhum, Cyder, and Beer for Raising 
the new mecting-house, at their dis- 
cretion.” 


I suppose the labors of John and 
Charles Wesley in that same century 
are largely responsible for the stricter 
code of morality since demanded of 
clergymen. 

I am once more reminded of this, be- 
cause immediately after reading the 
letters of Sterne, I took up the biogra- 
phy of Henry van Dyke, written by 
his son Tertius. Now the Reverend 
Doctor Henry van Dyke was a pro- 
fessional clergyman and_ eloquent 
preacher; he was also a poet, essayist, 
novelist, writer on the sport of fishing; 
he was also a wit and humorist, in con- 
stant demand as an after-dinner speak- 
er. But it would be inconceivable to 
imagine him indulging either orally or 
verbally in improprieties. It is the same 
difference as is observable between the 
two Bishops of Browning three cen- 
turies apart. 

Henry van Dyke, a Biography, by 
his son, Tertius van Dyke, is a work of 
filial piety and an admirable record of 
an unusual and striking personality. 
Henry van Dyke’s books had an enor- 
mous circulation; he was one of the 
foremost pulpit orators and pastors in 
America; a professor of English litera- 
ture at Princeton; a poet of distinction; 
a champion in the difficult art of fly- 
fishing; a brilliant and witty speaker 
on any occasion; United States Min- 
ister to the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg at the most critical period in 
modern history; from the age of twenty 
to the age of eighty he was one of the 
busiest men in the world, and one of 
the happiest. 

Now no outsider can possibly be so 
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well acquainted with a famous man as 
are the members of his own family. It 
happened that Tertius van Dyke was 
not only his son but was from first to 
last his most intimate friend. The por- 
trait of his father in this book is more 
like the original than any which could 
have been made by a professional biog- 
rapher. 


A book intimate in its revelations 
and exciting for the general reader is 
Joseph Conrad and His Circle, by his 
wife Jessie. This is a long book yet not 
too long. It out-Froudes Froude about 
goo per cent. If the great novelist in the 
spirit-world is aware of what goes on 
in our earthly life, I should think that 
even his celestial tranquillity might be 
ruffled by these printed pages. The wife 
of a man of genius has a thin time 
(always excepting Mrs. Browning and 
Mrs. Hawthorne). Mr. Conrad in daily 
life here appears as anything but rea- 
sonable or unselfish or good-natured. 
Yet the curious thing is, that although 
his wife in this voluminous work 
cleansed her stuffed bosom of much 
perilous stuff (in Shakespeare’s infelici- 
tous phrase), she unquestionably loved 
him every day of their married life and 
loves him still. There is no doubt also 
that he loved her devotedly; though a 
looker-on might not have suspected it. 

I was interested in reading his own 
triumphant account of that evening in 
New York, when, at the house of Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James, he 
read aloud from his published work, 
and talked. For I was “among those 
present” and I shall never forget it. 

It seems strange to see him in this 
biography so inconsiderate and selfish, 
for I have never known a man more 
courteous, more kindly; the perfect, 
accomplished gentleman. 

Anyhow, he emerges from his wife’s 
reminiscences much nobler than Ford 
Madox Ford, who has now been thor- 
oughly damned in two volumes of rec- 
ollections—Archibald Marshall’s Oug 
and About and Mrs. Conrad’s book. It 
should be added that although Mrs. 
Conrad has no literary skill, she leaves 
no doubt of this and that. 


The Voice of England, by Profes- 
sor Charles G. Osgood of Princeton, 
is a review in one compact vol- 
ume of English literature from the 
early AngloSaxon (a very different 
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language from English) to the year 
1935. There are an index and a bibliog- 
raphy. The author’s comprehensive 
knowledge of the subject, his good 
taste and freedom from excessive pro 
and con, and above all, his excellence 
in literary style, transform what might 
have been the material for a compen- 
dious Manual into a series of shrewd 
and persuasive literary essays. Yet the 
whole is not less than the sum of its 
parts. The author keeps up his own 
and the reader’s courage from begin- 
ning to end. Here is a fair sample of 
condensed appraisal; Richardson has 
exactly two pages. 

Yet this very minuteness in Clarissa creates 
not only tragic suspense, but somehow raises 
the story by cumulative effect from a mere 


far-off tale of horror to a universal grandeur 
not unlike that of great tragedy in any age. 


I am not sure what the “practical” pur- 
pose of this book may be; that is, what 
group or class of readers or students it 
is intended to serve; but I am glad the 
author wrote it. 


The Pulitzer Prize Plays, 1918-1934, 
edited by Kathryn Coe and William 
H. Cordell, give in one volume the com- 
plete unabridged texts of the Amer- 
ican plays that won the Pulitzer Prize, 
seventeen in all, with a bibliography. 
It constitutes a good record of the de- 
velopment of the American theater 
during the last sixteen years. 

There is only one strictly first-class 
American playwright whose name 
does not appear—Philip Barry. His 
best plays have not been so box-ofh- 
cially successful as his inferior pro- 
ductions. 

Eugene O'Neill has won the prize 
three times and has been considered 
more often even than that. 

Three women are prize-winners. 


It was a good idea of the pub 
lishers to assemble Mrs. Morrow’s three 
historical novels on Abraham Lincoln 
in one volume under the title Great 
Captain. Mrs. Morrow combines scru- 
pulous scholarly research with creative 
literary art. Her novels are always ex- 
cellent stories founded on_ verifiable 
fact, and perhaps Great Captain in- 
cludes the best of her work so far. 


The Voice of Bugle Ann, by Mac- 
Kinlay Kantor, is a literary miniature 
masterpiece. Whether one likes dogs or 
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not—and I know nothing of fox-hounds 
—this should forever have a place 
among the caninical works. Bugle Ann 
belongs to the choir invisible of immor- 
tal dogs; which includes Homer’s Ar- 
gos, Rab, and Bob Son of Battle. Every 
one who loves beauty will love this story. 


When I saw a novel announced that 
bore the secondary title, A Bronté 
Novel, I feared that it would combine 
sensationalism with unreality. I never 
was more agreeably disappointed. The 
book is called They Lived and the au- 
thor is E. Thornton Cook. Now this is 
a story, not a biography. But Mrs. Cook 
has laid the foundations for every page 
in ascertained fact, wherever such a 
thing was possible. And she has shown 
excellent judgment in the portrayal of 
the characters in that amazing York- 
shire parsonage. The dialogue is par- 
ticularly well managed. 


The Garden Murder Case is the best 
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“case” S. S. Van Dine has written 
since The Greene Murder Case. And 
although our familiar characters are all 
here—and I should be disappointed if 
any were omitted—there is a completely 
original twist to this terrific yarn, which 
arouses my unstinted admiration. 


Silas Crockett, by Mary Ellen Chase, 
will add to her rapidly rising reputa- 
tion. It is a faithful chronicle of four 
generations of Maine ship-captains 
from 1830 to 1933. It is a social history 
of the Maine coast and of those who 
go down to the sea in ships. And while 
the first Silas Crockett is the best-drawn 
of any of the characters, I think the 
book progresses in excellence as it ad- 
vances; and the account of Huldah on 
pages 338-343 is full of sympathetic 
insight and tenderness, without a trace 
of sentimentality. When we compare 
these pages with the meditations on 
page 92, we may reasonably believe 
that our author herself, like most of us, 


is often baffled by her own opinions. It 
is easy for me to see how one may lose 
faith in an after-life; but how one may 
lose desire for it is not so easy. Do you 
suppose there is any one who really— 
I mean any occidentally trained person 
—who actually has no desire for future 
existence? Some say they don’t want it, 
but are they speaking the unadulterated 
truth? 


Murder in the Cathedral, by T. S. 
Eliot. This book will be a hopeless puz- 
zle and a terrific disappointment to the 
Great Unwashed, if they should buy it 
under the delusion that it is a detec- 
tive story. But how beautiful it is! And 
to me far more interesting reading 
than Tennyson’s Becket. 


As a matter of record, the first per- 
formance of Murder in the Cathedral 
in America was at Yale University, 
Dec. 20, 1935. 
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dom House. $3.50. 


Great Captain, by H. Morrow. Morrow. $2.50. 

The Voice of Bugle Ann, by M. Kantor. 
Coward McCann. $1.25. 

They Lived, by E. T. Cook. Scribners. $2.50. 
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LOOK IN THE MIRROR 


‘By Raymond Holden 


Loox in the mirror. Those reluctant eyes 
That mingle with their truth a bias light 


Of generous pity when they meet my sight 
Now, in their own, meet all that underlies 


Their dark pride, theiz bright beauty, all their tears. 
Men are but names. They do not stand in glass 


To tell the mirrored woman what she was 


Or is today, or will become with years. 


You have yourself, not me; those are your eyes. 
I love you, but my love gives little force 
To your mind’s recompense, your soul’s recourse. 
Love can but stand behind you, shadow-wise, 
And, warmer than a shadow, on your hair 
Set its quiet lips to say that it is there. 
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HANGEs in the American People 

—Do We Need a Dictator?” is 

the first of the James Truslow 
Adams series on the Constitution which 
did not cross the Atlantic in proof 
sheets. Mr. Adams has returned to this 
country from England and plans to 
stay here. His new book on Jefferson 
will be out in the early spring. 


Nancy Hale, whose last novel Never 
Any More reached best-selling propor- 
tions, has a collection of short stories 
coming out in the spring. It will be call- 
ed The Earliest Dreams and will con- 
tain fourteen of her stories. 


Doron K. Antrim, who writes “Tin 
Pan Avenue” says that his interest in 
music dates back to the time when as 
a youngster he found out what a lot 
of fun could be had from a second-hand 
harmonica. “Ever since then,” he says, 
“I have been identified with what we 
call the music business, which for me 
included: teaching music, selling mu- 
sic, pianos, etc., and writing about mu- 
sic. During the war, among cther 
things, I helped the boys departing for 
the great adventure to get together and 
make their own music, and still think 
that making your own is the ultimate 
musical enjoyment. After the war I 
worked on music magazines, edited 
the Musical Observer until it was 
merged with the Musical Courier, and 
since 1928 have edited the Metronome, 
a magazine which goes back over fifty 
years and contains within its pages a 
history of popular music in America. 
. - . It will no doubt be many years 
before the music business becomes ad- 
justed to such sound conveying media 
as moving pictures and radio. The 
latter, for instance, has made music so 
easy of attainment, that it has greatly 
reduced the ranks of the amateurs, 
formerly the backbone of the business, 
to say nothing of the professionals and 
composers. It is difficult to imagine any- 
thing today that touches more closely 
the lives of the people than music, and 
yet which renders such a small re- 
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What they say. . . . Arthur Hob- Pry 
. A school teacher writes on academic a? NA 





OUR AUTHORS SAY: 


“It is a fundamental political fact 
today that the people are willing 
and desire to go to the Federal 
Government rather than to those 
of the forty-eight states to get 
things done... .” 


James Truslow Adams. P. 65 


“Bureaucracy is a word of tre- 
mendous emotional power and like 
all similar words, a definition of it 
is rarely attempted by those who 
use it most frequently.” 


C. Hartley Grattan. P. 98 


“The question of academic free- 
dom... has assumed far more 
than a merely academic signifi- 


— Gerald Chittenden. P. 115 


“A study of the death rates over 
the period from 1917 to 1934 shows 
clearly that mortality from cancers 
of wholly visible sites almost with- 
out exception has been declining 
among both men and women.” 


Doctor Louis I. Dublin. P. 85 


“Most people can tell a lie but 
few can live one.” 


Philandering Wives. P. 111 











turn, by and large, to its producers and 
creators. However, we in the business 
believe that radio also will be the means 
of stimulating the slumbering instincts 
of people to more participation in mu- 
sic and already see indications in that 
direction.” 


Nicholas Murray Butler was in the 
thick of the excitement out of which 
the nomination of Theodore Roosevelt 
emerged. In this second of his series on 
the Fourteen Republican Conventions 
which he has attended, he tells of the 
Convention which nominated T. R. 
and throws in a Democratic Conven- 
tion for good measure. 





. 


New York is definitely a home town 
to Virginia Bird. She writes: “Born in 
New York and perpetually in love with 
it. Grew up in Murray Hill, Yorkville, 
and Central Park. Studied violin for- 
ever and ever, piano almost as long but 
perform reluctantly. Went to New York 
University, Fordham Law, and Colum- 
bia and was cordially bored at all three, 
and feeling reciprocated undoubtedly. 
Had better time belonging to amateur 
symphony, swimming and reading 
poetry. Take life as lightly as possible 
and writing as seriously as possible.” 


Doctor Louis I. Dublin took his doc- 
torate at Columbia in 1904. Since 1909 
he has been connected with the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company of 
which he is now a vice-president. He 
has analyzed the records of the life 
insurance company, using them as re- 
search material in many fields and has 
written much as a result of this work. 
He has written on “Mortality Statistics 
of Insured Wage Earners and Their 
Families,” “Workingmen’s Insurance 
in Europe,” “The Money Value of a 
Man,” “To Be or Not to Be—A Study 
of Suicide,” and much more. In 1931- 
32 he was President of the American 
Public Health Association and has 
served as President of the Population 
Association of America and vice-presi 
dent of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 


“New Frontiers of Research” puts 
Arthur Hobson Quinn in a new role 
for most of our readers who are ac- 
customed to reading his discussions of 
American drama. Yet it is obvious that 
as Dean of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania his interests should be wide and 
varied beyond his chosen field and in 
this article he uncovers opportunities 
for research open to us all. 


Jo Pagano’s stories are already known 
to ScrIBNER readers, and this is the sec- 
ond “Italian” story which has been 
published in the magazine. He is now 
at work on a novel about these same 
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people. He lives and writes in Los 
Angeles. His own favorite author is 
Thomas Mann and his favorite story is 
“Early Sorrow” by that author. 


C. Hartley Grattan finds time, be- 
tween lecturing at Washington Square 
College on “Life and Labor in the 
United States” and making a study of 
American poverty, to lecture around 
the country from time to time. He has 
worked in Washington and is thor- 
oughly familiar with his subject 
“Working for the Government.” 


A teacher in boys’ boarding schools 
for thirty-one years, Gerald Chittenden 
has been at St. Paul’s in Concord, New 
Hampshire for the last twenty-six in 
the English department. He has writ- 
ten many short stories and a book of 
essays called Reflections of a Resident 
Expatriate. “What Is Academic Free- 
dom?” rose, he says, “out of the con- 
viction that the present controversy 
about academic freedom, brought to a 
head by the teachers’ oaths and other 
gestures of pure fright, was being car- 
ried on by people in bad tempers. Pro- 
fessional patriots, male and female, are 
ranged on one side; they believe that 
all teachers are communists, and advo- 
cate controlling them by fascistic meas- 
ures. The remedy is, of course, worse 
than the disease, if the disease exists. 
Their attack has forced teachers of all 
shades of opinion to take up a defen- 
sive attitude which runs the risk of 
being quite as hot and arrogant as the 
assault itself. Such a conflict is not the 
road to truth.” 


For several years Doctor Gershom 
Downs taught in some of the outstand- 
ing medical schools in the country. At 
the same time he became well known 
through his research and medical writ- 
ing especially in the fields of constitu- 
tional and metabolic pathology. For the 
past three or four years he has been do- 
ing food and drug consultation, re- 
search and writing for manufacturers 
and producers of this type of products. 
He edits the journal American Medi- 
cine and is medical director for a well- 
known medical advertising agency. He 
began his writing career as a reporter 
on a middle western newspaper. 


author of “Frontiersmen,” 


The 
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Charles Morrow Wilson, comes of a 
pioneer family of Arkansas lawyers and 
farmers. He is of the fourth generation 
to live in Fayetteville, Ark. His books 
include Backwoods America and 
Helmsman of the Frontier and he di- 
vides himself between farming and 
writing. “When fates in either are too 
outrageous,” he says, “I turn as grace- 
fully as ability allows to the other. Dur- 
ing the past three years I have lessened 
agrarian activities in keeping with the 
philosophy of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration—i.e., the less I 
farm, the less I lose.” His particular 
aversions are “churches, sermons, Tam- 
many, fresh water college professors, 
picnics, magazine editors who, per se, 
become world authorities upon all 
known subjects, all book publishers 
and bill collectors.” 


HE article in the December issue, 

on the care and treatment of in- 

sanity by Inis Weed Jones, has 
brought interesting comment from high 
officials and newspapers around the 
country. William A. Bryan, Superin- 
tendent of the Worcester State Hospi- 
tal, Worcester, Mass. writes: 


MORE HEALTHY ATTITUDE 


Sir: I am writing to thank you for the pub- 
lication of the article by Mrs. Jones in the 
December number of Scrisner’s dealing with 
the question of psychiatry. While I am not 
a judge of literary matter the article particu- 
larly appealed to me because of its dignity and 
educational tone and yet it was rather fas- 
cinating reading. May I, speaking as a psy- 
chiatrist, express my thanks to you and your 
magazine for publishing an article of this 
character. It is a real contribution to the health 
of our citizens. 

If such educational measures as this could 
be carried out over a time I am sure it would 
react in a better understanding of the work 
of psychiatric hospitals, a diminution in the 
fear that is so characteristic of most people in 
the presence of these matters, and a more 
healthy attitude towards these mental health 
problems. 

I am sure that every psychiatrist in the 
United States will join me in expressing the 
wish that more material of this kind might 
be made available to the community. 


An editorial in The Des Moines 
(Iowa,) Register says: 


MENTAL DISEASE AS A SOCIAL 
BURDEN 


Psychopathic research, and methods and 
facilities for treating mental patients, are just 
beginning to catch up with the parade of 
progress in the corrective field, says a writer 
in Scrrpner’s Macazine. As padded cells and 
brutal handling have given way to humane 





and sympathetic methods of treatment, the 
percentage of cure in public and private insti- 
tutions has risen rapidly. 

This trend is comparatively recent. Five 
years ago, with 1400 English language articles 
and books on tuberculosis, there were only 
31 on dementia precox, the commonest men- 
tal ailment, which costs $350,000,000 an- 
nually and is the hardest of all to cure. Yet 
there is plenty of reason to give fullest atten- 
tion to the problem, since it is estimated that 
“one household out of five has at some time 
in the course of each generation some one of 
its members in a mental hospital.” 

The marked increase in recent years of 
recorded cases of mental unbalance is due in 
considerable part to the growing understand- 
ing that there is no stigma attached. Victims 
are no longer hidden away by their families, 
but are placed in hospitals for treatment. This 
of course has involved overcrowding in many 
cases, and has produced budgetary problems 
to seriously handicap hospital managements. 
The remedy for that, of course, is to center 
public attention upon the situation and upon 
the costliness of a niggardly policy toward the 
problem. 

Iowa may take pride in the citation of the 
state psychopathic hospital by this author as 
one of the eight outstanding institutions of 
that sort in the country. This state, with at 
least eight public institutions for treatment of 
various types of mental disorder, can scarcely 
be listed with the laggards either as to re- 
search or remedial care. 


Mrs. Walter Ferguson, whose col- 
umn is syndicated to many papers 
throughout the South and West, was 
enthusiastic about Dorothea Brande’s 
article “At Least We’re More Honest.” 


HONESTY 


Hurray for Dorothea Brande, who chal- 
lenges the modern conception of “honesty” 
as it applies to domestic relations. In the cur- 
rent Scripner’s she raises the roof, so to 
speak, and shows us some unpleasant sights. 

And isn’t it time we stopped making be- 
lieve that it’s smart and brave and good to do 
as we please regardless of the consequence to 
others, or that it’s a sign of intelligence to dis- 
regard the fundamental emotions of the heart? 

Whenever you read some jubilantly penned 
item about Wife No. 2 inviting Wife No. 1 
to dinner, don't swallow the idea that a pleas- 
ant evening was had by all, which the writer 
usually wishes you to do. 

Mrs. Brande goes into detail about what that 
sort of flim-flam does to the children in a 
family. Where there are none, I suppose noth- 
ing makes any particular difference. So long 
as adults can fool themselves into believing 
they enjoy such unnatural situations, well and 
good. 

They can’t fool the children; that’s a cer- 
tainty. Have you ever noticed, Mother, how 
droopy your little boy is on the days when 
you and his father have had a bad quarrel, 
or the fright in the eyes of your little girl 
when she comes in from play to find you 
crying? 

In Mrs. Brande’s language, “Children 
starve, physically, not merely mentally, emo- 
tionally and spiritually, unless they have be- 
hind them the security of an unambiguous 
relationship.” No truer words were ever writ- 
ten. The same fear that floods the adult heart 
when a man sees his financial security swept 

(Continued in Advertising Section) 











ARNED of icebergs ahead, the wise 
ship captain charts a course which 
avoids danger. Likewise, men and women 
with their doctor’s advice should chart a 
course of living which will help to avoid 
some of the dangers to the heart. Children, 
as well as adults, need to have their physi- 
cal condition charted. A child who is recov- 
ering from any infectious disease should be 
carefully examined to learn whether the 
heart has been damaged and needs special 
care. Prompt attention may prevent lasting 
heart injury. 


A person may have a defective heart with- 
out realizing the fact. On the other hand, 
many people whose hearts are not impaired 
think they have heart disease. They mistake 
symptoms of other difficulties for indications 
of heart trouble. 


Know your own heart. There need be little 
guesswork. In most cases your doctor can 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 
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U.S. Coast Guard Cutter 
Stands by, sending warnings 


determine its condition. If advisable he or 
the specialist may suggest the fluoroscope 
and electro-cardiograph to find out whether 
or not your heart needs to have its load light- 
ened to prevent a breakdown. Today many 
men and women whose hearts are far from 
perfect are able to lead useful, active lives 
because they know what their hearts can 
and cannot do. 


If your heart is normal, do not shorten its 
term of usefulness by overstrains or excesses. 
If it is damaged or weakened, live in accord- 
ance with your doctor’s advice. 


A thorough physical examination, at least 
once a year, may be the direct means of 
adding many years to your life. Send for 
the Metropolitan booklet ““Give Your Heart 
a Chance.” You are welcome to your copy. 
And, above all, don’t postpone the examina- 
tion you ought to have. Address Booklet 
Department 236 S. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW York, N. ¥, 
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¥ If I Should Ever Travel *”: 


By Katherine Gauss Jackson 


@ Skiing time in New England. . 


Lake Placid. . . . A book for skiers. . 


SS 


New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Special rates in Germany, Nor- 


way, Austria, Switzerland. . . . The country surrounding Garmisch-Parten- 


kirchen. . . . The Olympics. 
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German R. R. Info. Off. 
THE ALSPITZE, GARMISCH-PARTENKIRCHEN 


HEN a big New York daily 

publishes from time to time 

a box two columns wide by 
ten inches long, under the heading 
“Skiing Information,” it means many 
things. It means, of course, that snow 
and a great white hush are falling on 
the woods and slopes of the north 
countree. It means that railroads are 
offering splendid bargain prices from 
here to there. It means that the stores 
are showing and selling quantities of 
skis and boots and scarfs and gloves 
and practical and incredibly warm ski 
suits in gorgeous blues and greens and 
rusts and yellows that will soon be tak- 
ing the white hills from New York to 
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Canada, trom Pennsylvania to Colora- 
do, and even to Wyoming and to Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington; taking 
the white hills at breathless speed and 
at all angles. But underneath all this lies 
the greater meaning that everywhere, 
all over the country, more and more 
people are taking their winter sports 
seriously, and with an all-conquering 
interest are turning, even before their 
toast and coffee in the morning, to see 
by the sporting page how many inches 
of snow their chosen skiing ground lies 
under. 

At the moment of writing there is 
snow almost everywhere where there 
ever is any, but in ordinary mild win- 
ter weather, this is the kind of thing 
you are apt to find, in your Skiing In- 
formation column. Beginning with a 
favorite skiing spot in Connecticut, 
“Spotty snow condition on top of ski 
trails, no skiing, 33 above.” Gradually 
working up to, say, Pinkham Notch in 
New Hampshire, on the White Moun- 
tain Trails: “Nine snow in 
notch, one-half inch wet granular over 
old light crust have made good skiing 
on carriage road and lower part of old 
Tuckerman Trail, 24 above and clear.” 
And then over into my country, into 
Vermont, Stowe-Waterbury, Mount 
Mansfeld Trails: “Six to eight inches 
breakable crust in Smuggler’s Notch, 
deepening above Half Way House to 
four inches granular snow on foot or 
more unbreakable crust base. Good ski- 


inches 


SKIIS, ONE OF MANY WINTER SPORTS AT LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


ing on Mt. Mansfield auto road, Smug- 
gler’s Notch Road and high open 
slopes, 29 above and cloudy.” The lan- 
guage may be cryptic, but a book 
couldn’t say more. Only tell me, Broth- 
er, how did it look, flying down the 
steep slope on the Mansfield auto road, 
how did the country look over to the 
east toward the Worcester Range? 
Could you guess, from glimpsing so 
much, how the little farms and houses 
would look beyond it? The little houses 
all buried in snow beyond the Range, 
over Hardwick-way? And could you 
raise your eyes from the roadway long 
enough to see and tell how Camel’s 
Hump, there to your right, rises cov- 
ered with snow, and gigantic against 
the sky? You couldn’t tell me more 
clearly than I see it, sitting at a desk, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, but I'd like 


to hear you try. 


Lake PLacip 


Lake Placid is at its best. Approxi- 
mately 250 miles of ski trails surround 
it, dotted with shelters and fireplaces, 
welcome to old-timers, and almost nec- 
essary to the beginner. There are also 
a slalom course and four down-hill 
runs—Sentinel North Notch, 14 miles, 
Whiteface Mountain Memorial high- 
way, four miles, a new 1% mile run 
from Lake Arnold down to Avalanche 
Camp, and the Mt. Whitney expert 
run, one mile long. 

Things are happening there all the 
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“I've been places. I've made many sea voyages—and be- 
lieve me, the Creat White Fleet crui in my vote. Ports 
aplenty, you can pick and choose ...a fine crowd aboard 
«++ and the ships are run the way I'd run ‘em myself if | 
were president of a steamship company."’ 
So many travel veterans endorse our spotless white liners, 
personalized service, and the thoughtful hospitality afloat 
and ashore summed up in the phrase “every passenger a 
guest.” Outdoor swimming pools, sports decks, dance 
orchestras, delicious meals. 
FROM NEW YORK-—A wide selection of cruises of 
1o to 18 days—variously to HAVANA, JAMAICA, 
B. W. L, PANAMA, COLOMBIA, S. A., COSTA 
RICA, GUATEMALA, HONDURAS. Rates from 
$135 to $200 minimum. Sailings Thursdays and 
Saturdays. No passports required, 
Similar ‘Guest Cruises” to the West Indies and the 








Caribbean from New Orleans, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco. 

toply any authorized travel agency or UNITED FRUIT CO., 
r 3. North River, or 032 Fifth Avenue, New York: 111 West 
wshingt s ttca, 21 St. ¢ tries St., New Orleans. 
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Directly on the Boardwalk 
Suggests a February family out- 
ing... with the opportunity 

of two famous holiday periods— 

Lincoln’s and Washington's 
Birthdays. Luxurious homelike 

environment. Sun decks. Garden 

Terrace. Spacious guest rooms 

with sea water baths. Complete 

health bath department. Golf. 

Riding. Indoor ice hockey. 

American and Evropean Plans 


Three blocks from Auditorium 


and Union Station 


WALTER J. BUZBY, INC. 
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ary there’s a Tri-county Invitation Out- 
door Speed-skating Meet. On February 
8, there’s the National A. A. U. Senior 
2-Man Bobsled Championship. The 


next day is the 4-Man Championship. | 


From then, through the Tenth Annual 
Mid-Winter Ice Carnival over the week- 
end of the 22d, there is some big skat- 
ing, 
every day. With rates in the various 
“cottages” and hotels varying from $1 
a day European plan, and $2 a day 


skiing, or bobsledding event nearly 


American, and round-trip rates from 
New York as low as $15.20 over holi- 
days and $24.56 with six-month return 
limit, you can’t make a mistake, when- 
ever you go. Rates are correspondingly 
low from many other points, in up- 
state New York and New England. 
For ski enthusiasts, incidentally, there 
is a lovely book called Sixty Centuries 
of Skiing, written by Charles M. Dud- 
ley and published by the Stephen Daye 
Press in Brattleboro, Vermont. 


Tue Orympics 
But those on whom fortune really 
smiles this year will find their way to 
the Olympics at Garmisch-Partenkir- 
chen. For me there is a haunting and 


inexplicable familiarity about that 
country. I remember that Barrie, in 
Margaret Ogilvy, the lovely story 


about his mother, said that because of 
stories she had told him, things that 
happened when she was a child became 
more real to him than his own life and 
that looked _ back, 
times it was her childhood 

saw, rather than his own. Now my fa- 
ther has never told me about Germany. 
He did not live there as a boy, nor do 
I remember that my grandparents who 
did come from there ever told me 
about it. And yet when I see those 
snow-capped peaks, golden in the sun, 
the dark forests on the lower slopes, 
the little villages belonging to the val- 
leys, in the green of summer or the 
snow of winter, whether really or in 
photographs, an overpowering nostal- 
gia comes over me and a feeling “This 
is the land of my people. This is where 
I belong.” It may very well be that this 


(Continued on page 12) 


Behind the Scenes 


(Continued from page 128) 


some- 
that he 


when _ he 


away overcomes the child as he watches his 
home fall apart and his parents go their sepa- 
rate ways. In all life there is nothing so 
dreadful. 

Let’s be concrete. Do you believe the fol- 
lowing is an intellectually honest statement? 
“Children are better off when their parents 
are divorced than they are in a home where 
the father and mother no longer love each 
other.” I don’t. To my notion it's Alibi No. 1 
for adult selfishness. 


winter through. On the first of Febru- | 
















(OLD MINES 


The mines of the ‘Rand’ —the 70-mile 
crest of gold at Johannesburg— produce 
more than half the world’s annual out- 
put of the precious metal. 


These famous mines have been pushed 
down more than a mile and a half 
with scientific air conditioning devices 
to facilitate operations at even greater 
depths. 


Wonderful are the mountains of soil 
dug out of the earth, the great head- 
gears and smokestacks of this modern 
Golconda! 


Wonderful, too, is Johannesburg—a 
center of art and education, of indus- 
try and commerce, sport and recrea- 
tion, a city of abundant sunshine and 
exhilarating climate. 


Plan now to take the glorious South 
African tour—visit the ‘Empire Exposi- 
tion’’ in September, at Johannesburg, 
the “City of Gold.”’ 


And see also Victoria Falls, the Zim- 
babwe Ruins, the great Kruger game 
preserve, the Cango Caves, the *'Gar- 
den Route’’—and other thrilling and 
fascinating sights. 














Sout AFRICA 


For full information call at or 


write to 
Thos. Cook & Son—Wagons-Lits, 
Inc., 587-E Fifth Avenue, New York, 


N. Y., or any of their branch offices; or 
any of the other leading tourist and 
| travel agencies throughout the world. 
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country has power to evoke such a feel- 
ing in every one; that I can rationalize 
my own emotions because my grand- 
parents did come from there, but that 
in reality, the whole world, going to 
the beautiful and magic country of 
southern Germany is moved the same 
way and believes that here they have 
come home. 

At any rate it will be home for thou- 
sands of people all over the world dur- 
ing the eleven days from February 6 
to 16 when the Olympic winter games 
are being held. Elaborate preparations, 
to use the term much overworked in 
the folders, are being made to take care 


available in neighboring villages as 
well as in Garmisch-Partenkirchen are 
all listed with the central housing com- 
mittee, so that no price raising is to be 
permitted. Germany, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Norway, and many of the other 
countries have special reductions in 
railroad fares, from 25 per 
cent to 60 per cent depending on the 
so be sure to look 


ranging 


length of your visit, 
into the possibilities. 

Once at Garmisch-Partenkirchen you 
will realize how far short any descrip- 
tion of mine falls; how pitiful is any 
attempt to tell you of the great ridges 
of the Alpspitze, the steep Waxenstein, 


of the 


incoming hordes, and rooms 


the white Hollental and the giant Wet- 
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WENTY YEARS AGO, the wise car driver carried a nail file 

to clean the platinum points in the distributor. 
Today, the nail file is banished from the automobile tool kit. 
Tungsten points, developed in the General Electric Research Lab- 
oratory, in Schenectady, N. Y., have replaced soft and expensive 
platinum. There is little need to file tungsten points. Hidden away, 
requiring no attention, they break electric circuits half a million 
times an hour and save car owners millions of dollars a year. 


Is this all G-E research has done for 24 million car owners? No! 
It has given new welding methods —and a stronger and safer car 
at lower cost; Glyptal finishes — and the expense of repainting 
your car is postponed for years; headlights and highway lighting 
—night driving becomes safer for motorist and pedestrian. 

Every product that carries the G-E name has built into it the re- 
sults of G-E research. Other industries—and the public that buys 
the goods of those industries—have benefited by this research, 
that has saved the American people from ten to one hundred 


dollars for every dollar it has earned for General Electric. 
96-186D 
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terstein. Just beyond the last houses in 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen lie the ski 
stadium and the Olympic ski-jump— 
not the largest ski jump in the world, 
but judged by experts one of the best. 
Across the Partnach River is the ice 
stadium where the ice hockey tourna- 
ment will be held, and about 330 feet 
above the village lies the Riessersee, a 
beautiful lake, “surrounded by 
clad mountains” where the speed skat- 
ing competitions will be held. From 
the very edge of the lake a lift takes 
you to the starting point of the breath- 
taking bob-run, lying in the shadow of 
the Alpine peaks. 


forest- 


You 








But I do not need to tell you. 
who go will think my story wan and 
colorless. You who do not will think I 
exaggerate. Go, then, and see for your- 
selves. Tell me of the mountains in the 
sun. 


EUROPE ROUND TRIP 
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ARNOLD BERNSTEIN * RED STAR LINE 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
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ESCAPE from street cars, but not from 
bath tubs. Away from noise, but not from 
music and mirth! Just primitive enough to 
please you, but at no sacrifice of modern 
comforts. 
That’s Oaxaca, land of the Zapotec and 
Mixtec. And it’s only overnight from Mex- 
ico City. See for yourself the ancient cities 
builded by these remarkable peoples. Buy 
the handsome sarapes, pottery, sombreros, 
table linens and even idols now made by 
their descendants. 
The Mexico you’ll enjoy most is far from 
auto roads and tourist throngs, but may be 
reached quickly and comfortably by RAIL. 
See that your travel agent includes Oaxaca, 
Lake Pétscuaro, Jalapa, Alvarado, Gua- 
dalajara and Guanajuato in your next trip 
to Mexico. 

For free illustrated folder write 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO 
Alamo Nat’l Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 
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Visitthe MEXICO Not Known to Tourists 


Get away from “‘standardized tours.”’ See and 
do the things that really interest YOU. For 
six years we've specialized in giving the in- 
telligent traveler a glimpse behind the scenes— 
of things missed by tourists—at less cost than 
floundering around. Hotel reservations free. 
Ordinary 2c. postal card will bring folder. 
AGUIRRES GUEST TOURS 
Cinco de Mayo 16-C, Mexico City 
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